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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—j— 


In answer to W.J. N.’s Letter on Briefs, 
who wishes the popular error to be correct- 
ed, ‘‘that the sum collected flows not into 
the channel for which it is solicited,” we 
beg to refer him to our vol. LXxxvul. i. for 
an official statement, in which this question 
is satisfactorily put to rest. And for various 
observations on Briefs, we refer him to our 
General Index, vol. IIT. p. 55. 

In reply to S. R. M. page 112, our Re- 
viewer remarks, ‘* I used the term farm, in- 
stead of the technical term manse, because 
that is in/elligible. Ducange (speaking of 
Gervase of Tilbury, Brompton, and Higden, 
who says, that a Hundred consists of a hun- 
dred ville) observes, ‘* Videtur enim his locis 
villa idem esse quod colonia seu familia rus- 
tica, uni agri portioni addicta.” No man 
ever had so intimate a knowledge of medizeval 
subjects as Ducange. He says this, ‘* Hun- 
dredi an certo familiarum vel villarum nu- 
mero constiterint, haud omnino planum 
est.” 

The article sent by F. on the playfulaess 
of Nature in the case of the offspring of a 
mare, wants the attestation of a real name. 

E. F. I. will find ** the manor of Good- 
rest” in Dugdale’s Warwickshire, I. p. 272. 

We are obliged by the offer of Mr. 
Twemlow of Hatherton, but what he sug- 
gests would lead to too much expence, on 
account of its great extent. 

A Constant Reaper observes, ** In the 
Gent. Mag. 1319, Part ii. p.9, Mr. D. 
Parkes relates the same affecting story of 
the death of the Governor of the Tower, 
as mentioned by the Author of ‘ Peveril of 
the Peak ;’’ but the former states it to have 
been Col. Bensow, father of the renowned 
Admiral of that name; and the latter, a 
Major Coisy. Query, which is the cor- 
rect statement ?” 

G. W. H. is desirous of being informed, 
whether the following work is contained in 
any collection of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
works; and if not, whether any thing is 
now known of it :—** The Life and Death 
of Mahomet, the Conquest of Spaine, toge- 
ther with the Rysing and Ruine of the Sa- 
razen Empire. Written by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, knt. London, printed by R. H. for 
Daniel Frere, and are to be sold at the Red 
Bull in Little Brittain. Anno Dom. 1637.” 

An Enguirer having heard that a So- 
ciety has lately been formed at Liverpool for 
the purpose of ultimately ABOLISHING sLA- 
very in the West Indies, is desirous of know- 
ing what methods have been taken for ob- 
taining so desirable an end.—He also wishes 
to be informed what (if any) mitigation of the 
suffering of the unfortunate Negroes has taken 


place in consequence of the Act passed in 1807 
for the ABoLiTIoNn OF THE Stave Trape? 

InvesTIGATOR enquires, ‘* Who was the 
author of a 12mo volume of Latin Poems, 
printed for J. Gray, London, in 1729; un- 
der the title of ¢ Uaibriti Cantiani Poema- 
ta?’ He was a Kentish man, of course.” 

Justice Suattow will be greatly obliged 
by being informed in what line the Rev. 
John Lucy of Charlecott, Warwickshire, 
whose death is mentioned in our Obituary 
for last Month, p. 188, was descended from 
Shakspeare’s Lucy. 

Our limits will not permit. the. insertion 
of the long communication: of C. V. T. on 
Tithes and Agricultural Distress. 

Rep Rose informs Lixco.niensis, the 
heirs to Hugh Lord Willoughby de Parham 
were his Lordship’s two sisters; one mar- 
ried Mr. Roscoe; the other married Mr. 
Shaw: their children, and their children’s 
children, are in possession of his Lordship’s 
estates. Mary, the daughter of Thomas 
Lord Willoughby de Parham, who married 
Samuel Greenhalgh of Adlington, had issue 
four sons,—Thomas, who married, and left 
a daughter ; Samuel, married, and left one 
son and a daughter; William, died a ba- 
chelor; and Thirstan, who married, and 
had two daughters. The heirs of Thomas 
Greenhalgh Tie an estate in Adlington ; 
and the heirs of Samuel Greenhalgh pos- 
sess an estate in Adlington also, : 

W. would be obliged to any of our Not- 
tinghamshire readers for a clue to the de- 
scent of Mr. Arundel Blunt of Nottingham ; 
he died about the year 1710 or 1715, and 
was buried in St. Peter’s Church. Also, 
for information whether he was connected 
with the family of Arundel, and how ? 

H. enquires, whether the “ History of 
Bridgnorth,” long since spoken of as in a 
state of progress, is yet gone to press, and 
when the publication may be expected ? 

Harwe t asks, when “ Watts’s Speci- 
mens of the Living Poets” will be publish- 
ed, or is it abandoned ? 

AppeEnpa ET CorRIGENDA. 

Vol. XCII. Part i. p. 92, b. 1. 15 from bottom, 
Jor Sussex. read Suffoik, P. 644, 1. 15, read 
Maythan Hall, amd add, aged 61 Part ii. p. 
117, b. |. 20, read Gillion. P 306, 1. 3, fur 
Wolverhampton, read Shrewsbury. P. 320, 1. 10, 
after Lady Elizabeth, add enceinte with our Poet. 
P. 569, Mr. Offer died Dec. 22. P. 5y7, b 1. 2, 
read axngaros, P.607,1. 11 from bottom, read 
Pomeroy. 

Vol. XCIII. p. 93, Dr. Pett was aged 57. P. 
175, b. 1.14; and p, 177, b.1. 1, for Wm. Cour- 
tenay, esq. Master in Chancery, read Mr. Ser- 
jeant Hullock. PP. 177, read Mrs. Herbert 
Hawes. P, 190, 1.1, read Mrs. Maria Sheffield, 


aged 67. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
-—--}- 


GreaT IMPORTANCE OF THE Britisu Navy. 


Mr. Ursan, Lloyd's, March 1. 
VAILING myself of the permis- 
sion I have lately taken on seve- 

ral occasions, of intimating to your 
respectable readers what, I am_per- 
suaded, their own feelings dictate to 
their minds,—that, as Islanders, we 
have experienced the good effects of an 
attention to that part of our defence, 
the Navy, I feel justified in stating a re- 
trospection, that cannot fail of produc- 
ing in every one a gratifying sensation. 
The very name of ALFRED will be con- 
veyed by the pen of the Historian to 
the end of time! This almost unpa- 
ralleled character for every thing great 
and good, was the first to prove to our 
countrymen the utility of shipping, 
and that our fleets were the surest de- 
fence from that torrent of invaders 
which was a continual source of evil 
and mischief, until fleets were establish- 
ed to keep the enemy in check. Wil- 
liam the — what shall I say? —the 
Norman, connected us with France ; 
and his various successors continued 
to embroil us with that power, un- 
til Edward the Third, whose military 
talents stand high in our annals, 
left on record the value of our coun- 
trymen’s bravery at Cressy and Poic- 
tiers. Time and sober reflection, how- 
ever, lead us to hesitate at least on 
the expediency and justice of his 
views. Agincourt followed, and _per- 
haps with no better results. ‘‘Time, 
like an ever-rolling stream,” at last se- 
parated our politics from the Conti- 
nent, from the deaths of their succes- 
sors; and with the exception of a 
French prince coming to support the 
Barons to establish Magna Charta 
(which, by the bye, was most for 
their own personal interest), we re- 
mained detached as it were from all 
party and politics with the Continent. 





In Elizabeth's reign—a reign of pru- 
dence, good management, and pros- 
perity—a Navy was formed by Spain 
(whose capacity for doing it was found- 
ed in her having distant colonies, and 
foreign commerce), which was of such 
a magnitude, that any thing short of the 
Queen’s character, and the abilities of 
her Ministers, would have paralyzed the 
nation, and confounded its councils. 
She, however, rose superior,—her Mi- 
nisters shone conspicuous, and her 
fleets ap a gallantry and heroism 
never before equalled. With all these 
circumstances impressed on the mind, 
we may briefly mention the various 
monuments erected by a grateful peo- 
ple to her memory, in different parts 
of the kingdom, paying it an homage 
which no Sovereign before or since 
has experienced. At this period the 
stable formation of our fleets may be 
said to have been planned and exe- 
cuted; and the names of those excel- 
lent seamen who commanded them, 
are too well recollected to require re- 
peating.—James II. ‘‘heaves in sight” 
next to our floating recollections ; he 
was a brave officer; the Dutch can 
prove this. 

With the Revolution came again 
continental connexions, and William 
III. and Queen, Anne's reigns esta- 
blished the character of our country- 
men for valour, as soldiers; with 
it came heavy expences, and the 
first formation of the National Debt ; 
but we hear nothing of the weight of 
expenditure afloat ;—for this plain rea- 
son, it was never felt. Fleets, the 
bulwark and defence of IsLanpers, 
are produced in the bosom of their 
country, and fed from it; and although 
taxes may be laid on towards their for- 
mation, and to provide for their sup- 
plies, which must go from the pockets 

of 
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of the people; the expenditure and 
outfit are amongst them also, and re- 
turn into their pockets. The only 
officer in a fleet that may be said 
to be connected with trade, is the 
Purser, and he is accountable in the 
most exact and scrupulous manner for 
every article. So true it is that those 
who are in the habit of “ whistling 
for wind,” must look sharp after every 
thing. In the fleet there are no Com- 
missariats, &c. &c. who, at the termi- 
nation of a campaign, have too often 

roved defaulters to serious amounts. 
Here are no rapid movements that may 
occasion losses of magnitude, from the 
necessity of the occasion; but every 
thing is “‘compact and snug.” From 
the moment the keel of a 74 is laid, to 
her return from a three years’ station, all 
is system and management, and liable 
to be checked. When the Empress of 
Russia planned the armed neutrality, 
how were we then supported? B 
our fleets. When the war raged all 
over the Continent, and the whole 
political horizon was overcast, how 
were we sustained, and under what 
circumstances? The country was in 
a state of comfort and safety. And 
what raised the price of land 25 per 
cent.? Our Navy, and our séa-girt 
shore. Never, then, let us forget we 
are Islanders, and that the great AL- 
FRED was our first Admiral. 

With our advantages from the Na- 
val Service, and our improvements 
in it, science has made considerable 
progress ; and there are officers whose 
nautical talents are arrived at the high- 
est elevation of astronomical perfec- 
tion, joined to other philosophical pur- 
suits. We are not, however, ‘ to 
bring up,” or to suppose that no fur- 
ther improvements are to be obtained. 
Permit me, as a proof to the con- 
trary, to submit the following Letter 
TI have received, as offering one of an 
important nature, and which I would 
respectfully and earnestly submit to 
the consideration of that highly-re- 
spectable part of the Administration to 
whom it is addressed (and who are 
more particularly intrusted with that 
interesting department, our Navy), the 
Right Honowable the Lo:ds Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty. 


«* My Lorps, 


“Tt must doubtless be a very dis- 
tressing thought to your Lordships, 
that so many young men in H. M. 
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Navy deserving promotion, and whom 
indeed your Lordships are desirous of 
promoting, yet from the peculiar state 
of the country, are kept inthe back- 
ground, and pining in absolute disap. 
pointment. Now, if some plan could 
be laid before your Lordships, uniting 
in it utility to the service, without 
much additional expense, by which a 
standard might be made, beyond which 
a certainty of promotion should be 
granted, 1 think the case would be 
in a measure obviated, or certainly 
much ameliorated. 

“The plan which has suggested it- 
self to my mind is nearly as follows: 


“But few officers of H. M. Navy 
are acquainted with the French and 
Spanish languages, and in the naval 
service these are always peculiarly use- 
ful; and at some periods, from want of 
the knowledge of them, serious detri- 
ment to the service arises, especially in 
boarding foreign vessels; in this case, 
one of the crew generally acts as inter- 
preter, between whom and the Cap- 
tain of the foreign vessel, an under- 
standing may take place, and he may 
tell a tale quite different from the real 
one. 

** Also, but very few officers are in- 
timately acquainted with the superior 
branches of astronomy, geography, mo- 
dern and antient history; and yet it 
must be allowed, that while these in- 
tellectual attainments do not in the 
least make a man a worse sailor, they 
infinitely add to the character of his 
country and nation, when he repre- 
sents her abroad, and this the Naval 
Officer may be said to do every time 
he steps his foot on a foreign soil. 

“If, then, after a young man had 
served seven or even eight years, an 
examination was established, consist- 
ing of the above-mentioned studies, 
which, if he creditably passed through, 
his rome should be certain, it 
would create a spirit of emulation 
among the young men of the Navy, 
and your Lordships would have Offi- 
cers to put your hand upon suited to 
the particular service you wished to 
send them on. 


_ The subjects for examination 
might be arranged as follows : 


“1. The French and Spanish lan- 
1ages, or the French and any other 
anguage. 2. The higher branches of 
astronomy, as particularly bearing on 
navigation, the specific knowledge re- 
quired 
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quired could be stated. 3. A thorough 
knowledge of geography. 4. A know- 
ledge of antient and modern history. 
5. A good knowledge of drawing and 
fortification. 

“‘ Any four of these to be sufficient, 
viz. the first, and either three of the 
remainder. 

“Your Lordships could alter and 
arrange these in any way your better 
judgment might deem right. 

**While something of this sort 
would doubtless stimulate many to 
»ress forward in the career of know- 
edge ; it would not hinder or shut the 
door of promotion to others who might 
deserve it, from various other circum- 
stauces; some, perhaps, would not be 
able to attain it; others would not 
try: while the zealous would gain pro- 
motion in the service of their choice, 
and in doing which they would have 
acquired a stock of information which 
would befriend them in a thousand in- 
stances, and in the acquisition of which 
much t me had most probably been em- 

loyed, which otherwise would, per- 

aps, at the best, have been wasted ; 
and on this account only, I doubt if 
one parent who has a son in the Navy 
antl regret a regulation of this na- 
ture. 

“« Leaving this subject, however, to 
your Lordships’ more mature and bet- 
ier judgment, I have the honour to 
remain,” Xc. 

I have now fulfilled the promise I 
made, of transmitting for publication 
in your valuable pages a plan sugg: sted 
by an excellent young officer, who feels 
exactly as a liberal mind ought,—as 
one who is interested for the honour 
of the service, and the glory of his 
country. To your readers, and to the 
highly respectable persons to whom it 
is addressed, I will leave it, as deserv- 


ing of attention. 
T. WaLTeERs. 


—o-— 
Mr. UrsBay, March 3. 
AURVERAL Correspondents, in your 
valuable and interesting Maga- 
zine, have lately — on the 
subject of Tithes; but, as it seems, 
without understanding, or at least, 
without adverting to, the true nature 

and state of the question. 
1 shall not here inquire into the di- 
vine right of Tithes, which the great 
oracle of the law, Sir Edward Coke, 
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asserts*, and Leslie and others have 
evinced by arguments not easy to be 
refuted. It is sufficient at present to 
observe, that when the Gospel, taught 
here in the days of the Apostles, and 
most probably by St. Paul, came to be 
generally known and embraced, the 
great landed proprietors built Churches 
for divine worship ; and being at liber- 
y to endow them as they pleased, the 
thought good to endow them wit 
Tithes,—a mode of providing for the 
service of God, which had uninter- 
ruptedly obtained in the world, at least 
from the days of Abraham. 

From this period of the endowment 
of Churches, whenever it was, but 
anterior certainly by many centuries 
to the days of Wiiltam the Norman, 
there have been in every parish two 
proprietors; the proprietor of the land, 
and the proprietor of the Tithes. The 
landed or lay estate has passed, by in- 
heritance, by purchase, and by other 
modes of transmission, through the 
hands of various proprietors. The sa- 
cred estate or Tithes, in many cases, 
remain at this day attached to the 
Churches, to which they were first as- 
signed. He who first succeeded, say 
by inheritance, to the founder of a 
Church, had no right to complain that 
his father, having the absolute disposal 
of the entire estate, devoted one-tenth 
of it to the service of God; and be- 
queathed nine-tenths, and only nine, 
to his heir. And all who, in succeed- 
ing times, have come into possession of 
the same estate by purchase, gave less 
for it, probably one-fifth less, than the 
would have given, had they bought it 
not subject to the out-going Church 
payment. And the proprietor of an 
estate, so circumstanced, has no more 
reason to complain, that he has not 
that other part, the Tithes, which he 
did not purchase, than he kas to com- 
gr - that his neighbour's field, which 

e did not purchase, is not his. 

The case is precisely similar, if he 
is merely an occupier or tenant. He 
took the farm, subject to the known 
charge or deduction of Tithes, and has 
in fact two rents to pay, one to the 
Land.owner, the other to the Tithe 
owner ; but with this advantage in his 
favour, that the two rents combined 
shall be less than the one single rent of 
the same land would be, if not subject 





* See Leslie, vol. II. 853, 
to 
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to tithe. Put the case (for example) 
that the landlord’s rent is 40/. and the 
Rector’s 10/. the total is 50/. But an- 
nihilate the tithe, or transfer it into 
Jay hands, and the rent shall at once 
be 52/. twelve pounds being paid for 
what was enjoyed for 10/. when it was 
re to a Clergyman. For it is, I 

elieve, undeniable, as a Country Gen- 
tleman of good estate and superior 
understanding observed to me forty 
years ago, that when a layman is vest- 
ed with tithes, he readily obtains a 
rent of twelve pounds, where a Clergy- 
man would take ten only. 

But the value, be it more or less, is 
not the question, but, whose is the 

roperty? And the plain incontesti- 
Bie fact is, as we have said, that where 
there are tithes, there are two rents, 
and two proprietors; one whose title 
can be traced back for a century per- 
haps, or it may be, in some cases, for 
five or six centuries; but the other has 
subsisted, and been uninterruptedly ac- 
knowledged for more than a dozen cen- 
turies. 

It is sometimes asserted, that the 
property of the Church is public pro- 

rty; whence some men infer, that 
it may at any time be resumed by those 
who gave it. But the position is as 
false as the inference is unjust and ini- 
quitous. What is now the property of 
the Church never was public property. 
Before it was given to the Church, it 
was universally private property. In- 
dividual proprietors, lords of the re- 
spective manors, thought good in this 
way to endow Churches built for the 
more immediate use of themselves and 
their dependants. And hence in ge- 
neral the advowson goes with the ma- 
nor, and even with the moieties of it; 
so that he who has half the manor, 
has half the advowson also, in the right 
of alternate presentation to the bene- 
fice, and a fourth of the manor carries 
every fourth presentation. In most 
cases where the patronage is in the 
Crown, the crown was, it is believed, 
the original and immediate proprietor 
of the soil; but in some cases the right 
has originated in voluntary donation, 
in purchase, or forfeiture. 

Lidulge me, Mr. Urban, as we are 
upon the subject, with one word more. 
It is reasonable to suppose, and is in- 
deed easily demonstrable, that the 
mode in which God himself prescrib- 
ed for the support of his Church under 
the ancient dispensation, is the most 
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eligible, and most expedient for all 
parties, for the payer as well as the 
receiver of tithes. It is thus that the 
connection between things civil and 
sacred is best understood and preserved. 
The blessings promised in Holy Writ * 
to those that rendered to the Lord his 
dues, the curses denounced against 
those that robbed him; these doubt- 
less live, and are efficacious now, as in 
days of old; but of these sanctions 1 
am not daily reminded, these hopes of 
a blessing from above, I am not equally 
encouraged to cherish, if, beyond what 
the law exacts for incidental expenses, 
no part whatsoever of my own sub- 
stance, not one grain of my own cul- 
tivation, goes to the divine treasury. 
Tithes also, it should be noted, give 
the Clergyman a beneficial influence 
and authority, which in no other cir- 
cumstances is equally attainable. “I 
give away in my parish,” said a most 
worthy divine, who now rests from 
his labours, ‘‘two or three hundred a 
year” (meaning that he let his tithes 
for so much less than their fair value,) 
“‘and it gives me this advantage ; if I 
find a man careless and inattentive in 
religious duties, I can say, ‘* How is 
this, my friend? I do not see you at 
Church so constantly as 1 could wish. 
I shall remember this in our next 
agreement” —requiring, suppose, 30/. 
instead of 20/. Of the efficacy of this 
disinterested liberality this was one 
pleasing evidence, that the principal 
parishioners, his tenants, voluntarily 
expended large sums in the appro- 
priate and elegant decoration of the 
shurch. R. C. 


Mr. Ursay, March 4, 


AM induced by an article in your 

last vol. xc11. partii. p. 614, on the 
subject of what is indefinitely termed 
a Book Plate, to offer the Eioptas 
observations. The custom of inserting 
a small print witiiin the covers of 
books bearing the name of the owner, 
with his coat of arms, or other device, 
originated, I believe, late in the Se- 
venteenth Century; previous to which 
many persons had the initials of their 
names, or their arms, impressed on the 
outside of the cover; but this mode 
being practicable only at the binding 
of the book, and awkward whenever 
it changed its owner, (even by honest 





* See Prov. iii. 9, 10.—Mal. iii. 8—10. 
Neh. xiii, 10—14. 
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means) was, I presume, for these rea- 
sons discontinued. 

I lately had in my possession a copy 
of Wither’s Emblems, printed in 1635, 
which contained two different Book 
Plates for the same owner, one for 
each end of the Book, a peculiarity 
which I have only observed in this 
instance, and therefore meriting de- 
scription. The plate at the beginnin 
is of the common size, bearing a shiel 
of Arms, and under it the name, viz. 
**Sir Francis Fust, of Hill Court, in 
the county of Gloucester, Baronet, 
created 2ist August, 1662, the 14th 
ear of King Charles the Second.” — 
The other plate at the end of the 
book is larger, being 4 by 63 inches, 
with the name as on the other, and 
a shield of 40 quarterings, 20 on the 
dexter, and the same on the sinister, 
over which is inscribed—‘ Marriages 
in the Male Line’—*‘ Marriages in the 
Female Line,’ with this appropriate 
motto, ‘ Terrena per vices sunt aliena.’ 
—This affords a splendid heraldic dis- 
play, and may be also interesting to 
the Bibliophilist, when he is inform- 
ed that this family (Fust), now ex- 
tinct in this country, was said to be 
the same which produced the immor- 
tal printer of Mentz. 

I beg to add, that although Book- 
plates are engraved by an_ inferior 
class of artists, yet we have one or 
two extant by dhe hand of the cele- 
brated Hogarth, which, from their 
rarity, are eagerly sought after by the 
curious collector. C. S. B. 


—} -- 
Mr. Ursan, March 1. 
M* present communication shall 


begin with some common Fe- 
male names omitted in my last : 


Alice, from the German Adeliz, sig- 
nifies nobie. 

Amelia I conceive to be from the 
French Amie, and Latin Amata, be- 
loved. 

Bertha, Saxon, bright, noble. 

Bridget, the same, apparently Irish. 

Emma is probably the same as Amie. 

Emily, either the same as Amelia, 
or from the Roman Emilia, meaning 
in Greek, affable, pleasant. 

Frances, German, free.—It is con- 
venient that Frances be so spelt to dis- 
tinguish it from the male Francis, but 
there is no other reason for it. 

I find from more than one authority, 
with respect to Isabella, that Isa is a 
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corruption of Eliza, and thus Isabella, 
(an Italian, French, and Spanish name) 
signifies the beautiful Eliza. 
Matilda, Saxon, noble lady. 
Rachel, Hebrew, a sheep or lamb. 


I now proceed with my list of Male 
Christian names : 

Abraham, Hebrew. However little 
difference there may appear between 
Abram and Abraham, we find in the 
17th Chapter of Genesis the Almighty 


talking with Abram, and saying, “‘ Nei- 
ther shall thy name any more be called 
Abram, but thy name shall be Abra- 
ham, for a father of many nations have 
I made thee.” Abram means a high 
father, Abraham the father of a great 
multitude, in short a Patriarch. 

Adolphus, Latinised from the Saxon 
Eadulph, happy help. 

Alexander, Greek, the defence of 
man. 

Alfred, Saxon, all peace, the He- 
brew Solomon, the Greek Irenzeus 
meant peaceable. 

Alphonso, from Gothic Helfuns, our 
help. 
Andrew, Greek, manly. 

Anthony, *Av8av, signifies flourish- 
ing, thus this name may be synony- 
mous with Thales and Euthalius of 
the Greeks, Florentius of the Romans: 
the Roman family might have come 
from Antium, a town of Italy, said to 
be so named from a son of Hercules. 

Architald, German, a bold observer. 
The name is very common in Scot- 
land; from Archee Armstrong, the 
fool of James the First, some have sup- 
posed the adjective arch, meaning wag- 
gish, witty, to have originated ; Mr. 
Archdeacon Nares, however, believes 
it to be of an earlier age. 

Arthur, British, mighty; or perhaps 
the name originated from the child 
being born under Arcturus (a star in 
the Great Bear). 

Augusius, Latin, increasing (in 
wealth and honour); unless it come 
from the Greek, and mean splendid, 
illustrious. It was first given to Oc- 
tavius Cesar, and has ever since been 
common in princes’ families; hence 
it almost becomes synonimous with 
the Greek Basil, royal, which was 
formerly used. 

Bartholomew, Hebrew, the son of 
the raiser of the waters, that is per- 
haps of God, in allusion to the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea. 

Benjamin, Hebrew, the son of the 
right hand, see Gen. xxxv. 18. 

Charles. 
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Charles. Carl or Kerl is an ancient 
word, by which strong and brave men 
are called ; it may thus answer to the 
Roman Valens (meaning prevailing, 
valiant) whence Valentine; the Saxon 
ceopl meant a rustic, whence our 
churl; carle, derived from the same 
source, is used by Spenser in nearl 
the same sense, but with the Scotch 
it means an old man. 

Christopher, Greek, bearing Christ. 
St. Christopher is said to have carried 
our Saviour on his back through the 
sea; he is supposed to be a fictitious 
character—an allegorical representa- 
tion of a true Christian. Flasingp 
of St. Christopher, on a large size, 
were frequent ornaments in our early 
churches. 

Daniel, Hebrew, God’s judge, God 
hath judged, see Gen. xxx. 6. 

David, Hebrew, beloved, a friend. 

Edgar, Saxon, happy honour. 

Edmund, Saxon, ver peace. 

Edward, Saxon, happy guardian. 

Edwin, Saxon, happy winner or 
conqueror. 

Eugene, Greek, well or nobly born. 

Ferdinand is of disputed origin. 
Camden in his ‘* Remaines” thinks it 
may come from the German words 
fred and rand, pure peace. 

Francis, German, free. 

Frederick, Saxon, rich peace. 

George, Greek, a tiller of the earth ; 
Agricola was a Roman, Urian a Da- 
nish name of the same meaning. Ge- 
orgia may have been so called from its 
being a country of husbandmen, as it 
is very fertile. The national Saint 

robably brought George into repute 
in England; and the name of Ma- 
jesty must have made it more com- 
mon during the last century. 

Giles, ‘‘ miserably disjointed,” says 
Camden, by the French from the La- 
tin Higidius, Greek avyidiov, a kid; 
this appears an unlikely name, but he 
mentions a man whose name was Ca- 
pella, meaning the same in Latin ; it 
most probably, if from Aégidius, means 
bearing an ewgis, or breastplate, an- 
ciently made of goat’s skin. Camden 
thinks, however, it may be derived 
from Julius, as Gillian from Juliana, 
which appears more likely, from Jules 
being used for Julius in French. 

Gregory, Greek, watchful, vigilant. 

Henry, if from the German Herric, 
rich lord, synonimous with the Greek 
Plutarch. 
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Horatio, Horace, is a Roman name, 

thaps from the Greek ogeros, worth 
ooking at, sightly. 

Hugh, Dutch, high ; or Saxon, joy, 
comfort. 

Humfrey, Saxon, peace at home ; 
*‘a lovely and happy name,” says 
Camden, “‘ if it could turne home- 
warres between man and wife into 

ace.” 

Jacol, Hebrew, whence also our 
James, a supplanter. Stackhouse in 
his History of the Bible, explains Ja- 
cob as one that taketh hold of, and 
trippeth up another’s heels; see its 
origin Gen. xxv. 26; and in Gen. 
xxvii. 36, Esau says, ‘‘ is he not rightly 
named Jacob, for he hath supplanted 
me iis two times,”’ &c. 

Jeffrey, Geoffry, Saxon, either joy- 
ful saa on from Godfrey, pat 
peace, or the peace of God. 

Jeremiah, Hebrew, high of, or ex- 
alting the Lord. 

ours, &c. Nepos. 


(To le continued. ) 


Mr. Ursan, March 7. 

REVIOUS to the first entry of 

King James the Sixth of Scot- 
land into his English Dominions, in 
1603, it is stated by a contemporary 
Writer, that he “dispatched the Bi- 
shop of Holyrood House to Berwick, 
that he might receive the Town to 
his use.”—The title of Bishop occurs 
in two other sentences; and in a 
fourth, he is called “the Lord of 
Holyrood House.” 

In the Chronicle of Howes, the 
Continuator of Stow, the same per- 
son is called ‘* the Lord Abbot of 
Holyrood House.” 

And in Gough’s Camden, vol. IIT. 

. 316, we are informed, that “‘ John 

thwell, one of the noble persons 
that attended James VI. into Eng- 
land, had the title of Lord of Holy- 
rood conferred upon him, but it is 
now extinct.” 

Holyrood was not an_ Episcopal 
See; and had long ceased to be an 
actual Abbey. And what is the his- 
tory of John Bothwell ? 

t will be esteemed a considerable 
favour, if the intelligent Continuator 
of *‘ Douglas’s Peerage,” or any other 
of your numerous Correspondents, 
versed in Heraldic lore, will solve the 
difficulty arising from the apparent 

"LN. 
Mr. 


confusion of title. 
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Mr. Ursan, —— House, 
an. 17. 

N architectural friend having fa- 
voured me with an excellent 
drawing of the new Church of St. 
Paul, Shadwell, Middlesex, I send a 
lithographic representation of. it (see 
Plate L) The following judicious 
remarks on its general character, and 
rticularly the steeple, are extracted 
rom itev ileinele of its much lament- 
designer and architect, the late 
John Walters, esq. who died Oct. 4, 

1821, aged 39 *: 


“¢ Confined in the expenditure to a sum 
comparatively small and inadequate, and 
submitting his plans to parochial approba- 
tion, he, nevertheless, produced a building 
simply neat, and elegantly chaste. The 
steeple is peculiarly beautiful, and it is not 
too much to say, that in correctness of de- 
sign, and in the simple harmony of its seve- 
ral parts, it scarcely yields to the most ad- 
mired object of the kind in the metropolis.” 


Inscription on the West front : 


*¢ J. Walters, architect; re-built anno 
Domini m.pcccxx.—J. Streather, builder.” 


The whole expenditure, including 
organ and furniture, was about 14,000/. 
This new Church was consecrated 
April 5, 1820. 

Another specimen of Mr. Walters's 
abilities as an architect, the beautiful 
Gothic Chapel on the London Hospi- 
tal estate, has been ably and minutely 
described by your Correspondent E. 1. 
C. in page 4 of your present volume. 

Shadwell was formerly called Chad- 
welle, and took its name, as is supposed, 
from a spring dedicated to St. Chad. 
It was a hamlet of Stepney till 1669, 
when it was separated from that pa- 
rish by an Act of Parliament. It Fees 
in the hundred of Ossulston. 

The old Church, dedicated to St. 
Paul, was built in the year 1656, 
principally at the expense of Thomas 
Neale, esq. There are various views 
of it, viz. Maitland, vol. II. p. 1379; 
Booth’s London Churches, &c. It 
being very much out of repair, the in- 
habitants determined to erect a new 
one. 

The right of presentation is in the 
Dean of St. Paul’s; and the present 
Rector is the Rev. Charles Webb Le 
Bas, M. A. 


Church of St. Paul, Shadwell.— Liverpool. 
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The Shadwell Water-works are dis- 
used ; the concern having been pur- 
chased by the Company of the Feast 
London Water-works. H.C. B 


—- 


ANCIENT AND Mopern Liverroot. 


The Town in 1821 and 1761, present- 
ing a contrast hetween the Corona- 


tions of George III. and George IV. 
(Continued from p. 108.) 
\TRUCTURES devoted to 


Literature, Poxitics, 
the Arts and Sc1ences.—We are not 
aware that, in 1761, there was any 
building exclusively devoted to these 
objects. There was indeed a room in 
John-street used for a library (now 
forming the Lyceum Library), and 
another room for drawing and paint- 
ing. Now we have no nakedness of 
ornament in this respect. The usual 
effects of commercial opulence are dis- 
ee in the number, magnitude, and 

eauty of the structures devoted to the 
purposes of science, literature, and the 
fine arts. We have the Atheneum, 
Lyceum, Exchange, and Union News 
Rooms, the Liverpool Royal Institu- 
tion, and the Underwriters’ Room, 
which are conspicuous architectural 
ornaments. To the Athenzum and 
Lyceum valuable and extensive libra- 
ries are attached. The Royal Institu- 
tion contains a splendid collection of 
pictures, casts from the antiques (par- 
ticularly from the Elgin Marbles, pre- 
sented by his Majesty, its munificent 
patron), anda ae and rapidly in- 
creasing Museum of Natural History. 
A flourishing Classical and Mathema- 
tical School, under a Fellow of the 
University of Cambridge, forms a part 
of the same institution. The ‘Society 
of Travellers into Foreign Countries,” 
consists chiefly of young men of a lite- 
rary and scientific turn of mind, who 
meet to communicate to each other 
the observations made on their tours *. 

Sixth. Structures for PLeasure 
and AMusEeMENT.—In 1761, the only 
place of amusement was a small The- 
atre in Drury-lane, now used as a 
warehouse. We have now a spacious 
and elegant Theatre in Williamson- 
square, with a handsome stone front ; 
the Wellington Rooms; a handsome 


Fifth. 








© See vel. xe1, ii. p- 374; and Lysons’s 
Eavirons of London. 


Gent. Mac. March, 1823. 
— 
~/ 


* See an Account of their first Anniver- 
sary in vol. xcul. i. p. 213, 
building 
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building for Assemblies; the Rotunda ; 
the Music. Hall, and the Olympic 
Circus. Under this head we may 
class the Botanic Garden, which, in 
the number of its exotics, is surpassed 
only by the Royal Gardens at Kew. 

Seventh, Structures of Pusiic 
Urtitiry.—We can find no building 
exclusively devoted to this purpose in 
1761. At present, however, we have 
two extensive water-works, an oil and 
coal Gas Company, a handsome and 
spacious covered Market (see vol. xc11. 
il. p. 113), and commodious Fish-stores. 
Under this head we may remark, that 
there was only one public market- 
place in 1761; now there are five. 

Eighth. In 1761, there was no 
building purposely constructed for a 
Prison. The old tower * which for- 
merly stood at the bottom of Water- 
street, was then appropriated to the 
confinement of adios and felons; 
but it was contracted, and very inse- 
cure. At present we have the airy, 
spacious, and secure Borough Gaol, 
in Great Howard-street. We may 
also include in this division the large 
and commodious County House of 
Correction, and elegant Court House 
at Kirkdale, built upon the most judi- 
cious plan, and affording every facility 
for the classification of prisoners. Here, 
however, we must yield the palm of 
superiority to our ancestors; for it is 
not certainly in proof of our improved 
morality, that so much prison room is 
required. 

e have now, we believe, enume- 
rated and contrasted all the public 
structures existing at the two periods ; 
and having seen the immeasurable dis- 
tance at which the antient is thrown 
by the modern town in poiat of orna- 
ment and embellishment, we are pre- 

ared to meet a similar improvement 
in the style of Domestic Arcuirtec- 
TuRE. Several mansions which, no 
doubt, were deemed elegant in 1761, 
still survive, but they cannot stand a 
comparison with those of the present 
day. Strength and convenience, with- 
out much regard to external appear- 
ance, seem to have been the only ob- 
jects which the architects of 1761 had 
in view, in their dwelling houses. But 
the face of the town has entirely 
changed ; and the immense ranges of 
elegant dwelling houses erected within 
the last 20 years, and distributed into 





* Seen in the right corner of the view in 
p- 105. 
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streets and squares; in the most eligi- 
ble situations, exhibit the natural ef- 
fects of commercial wealth, in refining 
the style of domestic architecture, and 
in combining splendour with conve- 
nience, 

The Suops of the antient town re- 
sembled the dwelling houses, They 
were small, and there was nothing 
elegant or ornamental to be seen. If 
they could be compared with the, pre- 
sent splendid ranges of spacious, ele- 
gant, and commodious shops, they 
would form as striking a contrast as 
can be imagined. 

The Streets and Squares of the 
two periods present a very marked 
contrast. Enfield, whose Histo of 
Liverpool appeared in 1773, speaki 
of the streets at that period, says, ‘* It 
must be owned, that in the antient 
— of 2 town, _— pang ta has 

en id to regularity or e nee; 
and thee in ptinn. + ) the buildings are 
so crowded, that the inhabitants are 
much more indebted for health to na- 
ture than to art.” A survey of the 
streets in the antient part of the town, 
evince the truth of this statement. 
They are mean, narrow, and gloomy. 
In fact, the widening and improving 
of them has for many years employed, 
and will continue to employ, a consi- 
derable portion of the ample funds of 
the Corporation. But the modern 
streets are regular, airy, and spacious ; 
and the squares highly ornamental, 
some with beautiful gardens in the 
centre. 

We now come to contrast the Cua- 
RITABLE InstiTutIoNs of the two 
periods. We have seen already that 
there were only three buildings de- 
voted to charitable purposes in 1761, 
and that eight have Seen added since, 
But there are numerous charities, 
which, as they do not require them, 
have no buildings exclusively appro- 

riated to their use, or none sufficient- 
fy conspicuous to deserve classification 
among the public structures. Amon 
them we may enumerate the Ladies’ 
Charity for the relief of poor women 
in childbed ; the Strangers’ Friend So- 
ciety ; that for bettering the condition 
of the Poor; the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge; the Bible So- 
ciety; auxiliaries to all the Missiona 
Societies ; and a great number of mi- 
nor but useful Charities, which we 
have not space to enumerate; ALL 
supported by the bounty of. indivi- 


duals. 
Nor 


2 A, Be ee i a ie 
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Nor is modern Liverpool less con- 
spicuous in Schools for eleemosynary 
education of the children of the poor. 
In 1761, the excellent Blue Coat Hos. 
pital, and the Free Grammar School *, 
were the only charity schools in the 
town. The former institution still 
flourishes. But without entering into 
a tedious enumeration of the diflerent 
modern institutions for this purpose, 
we may state, on the authority of an 
accurate survey recently made, that the 
total number of children who now re- 
ceive gratuitous instruction in Day and 
Sunday Schools, is 11,982, who are 
educated at an annual expense of 6739/. 

We have now delineated and con- 
trasted all the prominent features in 
the character of Liverpool, at the two 
periods of 1821 and 1761; features 
which distinguish her from other great 
towns, and which have enabled her to 
surpass most of them in the career to 
opulence and fame. We shall now 
proceed to contrast her in points not 
so much peculiar to her, as common 
to the other great towns of the empire. 

To begin with Piaces of pusBLic 
AccomMopaTiIon and ENTERTAIN- 
ment. These have kept pace with the 
growth of the town. In 1761, there 
were only two inns, the Golden Lion 
and the Talbot. At present there are 
above 20 principal, besides a great 
number of inferior inns. 

An elegant and extensive building 
is now preparing for warm and cold 
salt water Baths, in lieu of the old 
+ 0 pana by building the Prince's 


The first appearance in 1761 of a 
stage coach in this town from London, 
no doubt excited as much surprise in 
the minds of our forefathers, as the 
appearance of steam boats in the river 
in our minds a few years ago. A stage 
coach hence to Prescot was set up in 
1764, and is mentioned among the 
memorabilia of that period. Could 
our “ rude forefathers” rise from their 
graves, and behold the present number 
and equipment of our mail and stage 
coaches, the spectacle would fill them 
with amazement. 

In the records of 1761, we find no 
mention of packets, although there 
were, no doubt, one or two to Ireland 
and the Isle of Man. In 1821, we 
have five steam packets to Dublin; 
three to the Isle of Man, Port Patrick, 





* Since unaccountably suffered to fall 
into disuse. 
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and Greenock; one to the Bristol 
Channel; one to Whitehaven and 
Duinfries ; one to the river Dee; two 
to Bangor, Carnarvon, &e. ; and eight 
on the river Mersey. To Dublin alone 
we have also eight sailing packets, and 
others to Newry, Belfast, and the Isle 
of Man. There is also an admirable 
establishment of foreign packets, of 
which four sail monthly to New York. 

In facility of Canau and Lanp 
Conveyancg, the modern has an 
indisputed superiority over the antient 
town. It enjoyed little inland navi- 
gation in 1761. The intercourse be- 
tween the town and Manchester was 
then chiefly carried on by means of 
pack-horses. Now there are three ca- 
nals to that town, and immense quan- 
tities of waggons, beside two mails, 
and nine coaches, for the conveyance 
of passengers daily. 

woul be unpardonable in us to 

conclude this imperfect contrast, with- 
out comparing the state of that mighty 
engine the Press. In 1761, there 
was only one newspaper printed in 
the town; at present there are four 

litical, two commercial, and three 
liserary journals. 

We have not, in this slight sketch, 
contrasted the intellectual character 
and refineme. t of the inhabitants at 
the two periods. This might be deem- 
ed invidious; but we may observe, 
without any design or wish to depre- 
ciate our revered ancestors, that the 
preceding detail demonstrates the in- 
finite superiority over them in the qua- 
lities and attainments requisite for ac- 
quiring and consolidating commercial 
greatness. The poverty of taste and 
refinement in 1761, as compared with 
their perfection in 1821, was not so 
much the fault of our ancestors, as of 
the times in which they lived. The 
fine spirit which influences the pre- 
sent age, had scarcely gone abroad at 
that period ; and our present cultivated 
taste and high degree of refinement 
are the growth of the last 20 or 30 
years. Intellect in Liverpool has not 
followed, but led the march to. im- 
provement. 

Thus we have contrasted Liverpool 
in 1821 with Liverpeol in 1761. At 
the latter period we found her in her 
infancy, but abounding in all the ele- 
ments of commercial greatness. She 
has since expanded in bulk, and swell- 
ed in population. In her rapid pro- 
gress to maturity, she has outstripped 
her rival on the banks of the Severn, 

and 
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and has herself become a formidable 
rival to the Metropolis. She now 
grasps im her arms one-third of the 
commerce of the united kingdom, 
and takes her indisputed rank as the 
second sea-port of the empire. The 
contrast is one at which we may well 
feel an honest pride; and Liverpool 
may be held up to the world as an il- 
lustrious example of what talent, per- 
severance, and enterprise have achieved 
in the reign of a single Monarch. 
Yours, &c. S 


Additions to Account of Liverpool. 
P. 105. Col. 1, 1. 31, for open, 
read arched; |. 32, for joints, read 
joists. —Col. 2, 1. 16, add M.P. for Li- 
verpool, 1713; 1. 17, add Liverpool is 
a Mediety with two Rectors (like Mal- 
pas). By the Act of 1699, two Cura- 
cies were made into Rectories. The 
Rev. Samuel Renshaw, M.A. was ap- 
»0inted Rector in 1794; and the Rev. 
Robert Hankinson Roughsedge, M.A. 
in 1796, both now living, sathie and 
worthy pastors. ‘The two Rectors serve 
and do duty, and at the end of every 
six months, regularly change churches. 
(See Gregson's Fragments, p. 173.) 


Mr. Ursay, Dec. 4. 
OME of the observations on Rank 
and Honours, by “‘H.P.” in your 
Magazine for Oct. p. 304, are partly 
just: but they require a little qualifi- 
cation or explanation. Since 1790 
some of the most unquestionably an- 
cient Commoners’ families in the King- 
dom have been elevated to the Baro- 
netage: such as Corbet, Kyneson, 
Tyretl, Malet, Knightley, Welby, 
Broke, Brograve, &c. Besides these, 
many younger branches of noble fa- 
milies have also been elevated to the 
same honour—such as (Manners,) 
Chetwynd, Onslow, (Lennard), (Coote), 
Cholmely, (Hastings,) (Nugent,) Stan- 
hope; Hood, (Bertie,) Macdonald, 
(Beresford,) Grey; Clifford, Brydges, 
Dalrymple, Hamilton, Ogle, Mait- 
land, Hervey, Lechmere, Hamilton, 
Chichester, Dundas. Among the new 
creations of this period are upwards 
of 30 Generals, and 20 Admirals. 

The number of Citizens created is 
about 43, exclusive of East Indians. 
The Medical and Surgical List is 
large. To these add Official Men, 
Commissioners, Commissariat, &c. 

Yours, &c. 


Ancient and Modern Liverpool.—Recént Baronetages. 
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Mr. Ursay, April 29. 
HE Manor of Everton, ‘in the 
parish of Walton, is situated on 
a high ridge of land, running from 
: North to South, about one mile'and 
a half abutting on the Eastern boun- 
dary of the great commercial seaport 
of Liverpool, from which boundary, 
to its Eastern limits, is one mile one 
furlong. At the Survey it was one 
of the six hamlets belonging to the 
regal manor of Derby, held by King 
Edward the Confessor; the tenants 
of which, at this day, owe suit and ser- 
vice at the Halmote Court held at 
West Derby by the Lord of that Ma- 

nor. 

By the charter roll, 36 Henry III. 
we find William de Ferrars, rl of 
Derby, obtained liberty of free war- 
ren over this Manor. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Robert de Ferrars, 
who taking part with Simon de Mont- 
fort Earl of Leicester, in rebellion 
against King Henry III. he was at- 
tainted, and his possessions forfeited 
to the Crown. King Henry after- 
wards bestowed them on his son Ed- 
mund Crouchback, with the titles of 
Earl of Lancaster, Derby, &c. In 
the Inquisition post mortem taken on 
his demise, 25 Edward I. this manor 
occurs ‘* Everton 24 bovat. ter.”” 33 
Edward IIf. his grandson Henry, 
the first Duke of Lancaster, gave the 
“villam de Everton, cum Tuber, &e. 
p’tinen.” to his servant John Barret 
and his heirs; in failure of issue to 
return to the said Earl, or his suc- 
cessors. The above grant was con- 
firmed by King Edward III. in the 
33d year of his reign, as appears 
by the Calendarium Rotulorum Pa- 
tentium, p. 170. 

Blanch, one of the daughters and 
coheirs of the above Duke Henry, 
brought the whole of the possessions 
in this county in marriage to John of 
Gaunt, who in 1362 obtained a con- 
firmation of them, with the title of 
Duke of Lancaster. His only sur- 
viving son, Henry of Bolingbroke, suc- 
ceeded him in his title and estates, and 
afterwards — the throne by the 
title of Henry IV. on which event he 
vested the whole of the vast 
sions belonging to the Duchy in the 
Crown, under which this manor re- 
mained till the time of King Charles 
I. who sold it, and several of the sur- 
rounding manors, to Edward Ditch- 
field, 








1S2Z,J .) 
field,,.Joha Highland, Humphrey 


Clark, and Francis Mosse, citizers of 


London, in.the year 1629; they after- 
wasds resold it Ri James Lord Stanley 
and Strange, bis heirs and successors, 
in 1639. 





This Beacon was probably erected 
in the reign of Henry III. It con- 
sisted of a square _ Been of three 
stories, the lower of which was ap- 
propriated to the uses of a kiteh 
en; the upper rooms were large, 
and well adapted for the reception 
of a small garrison. On one of the 
angles of the building a stone recep- 
tacle rose above the roof, wherein were 
placed combustible materials, _pre- 
pared to light in any case of alarm or 
invasion, for which its situation was 


Beacon at Everton, near Liverpool. 
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The oldest remnant of antiquity con- 
nected with this township was an an- 
cient Beacon, an engraving of which 
is here given by permission of Mri 
Gregson i his ‘* Fragments of Lan- 
cashire *,” page 157. 


well chosen, communicating, N.E. 
with those at Rivington, Pike, and 
Ashurst. When the Clergy of Liver- 
pool were driven thence in timesof the 
Civil War, they solemnized several 
marriages within its walls. During the 
siege of that town, it was occupied by 
Prince Rupert as an important post ; 
his Head Quarters were fixed in the vil- 
lage, at a cottage still in existence t. 
Among its walls several small shots 
have been found, some of which 
are in the possession of M. Gregson, 








* This Engraving was first printed with Ink manufactured, under the direction of Mr. 
Gregson, from burnt corn (taken from the great fire of the Goree, which occurred at 
Liverpool in September 1812,) in vol. XXII. of the «Transactions of the Society of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce.” For this and other useful applications of burnt materials, 
the Society awarded the Gold Medal to that Gentleman. 


+ Engraved in vol. xcn. i, 585.—Epir. 
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Esq. of Liverpool. The Beacon was 
blewa down by a storm in 1803, in 
consequence of the walls having been 
undermined for materials. 
-, ts site is occupied by a Church, 
(built in the Gothic style, by John 
Cragg, Esq. of the aver Tron 
Foundry), dedicated to St. George, 
and consecrated in 1814; on which 
occasion an excellent sermon was 
pee by theminister, the Rev. R. P. 
uddicorm,M.A.F.S.A.from2Chron. 
chap. vi. verse 18, ‘* But will God in 
very deed dwell with men on the 
earth; behold heaven, and the hea- 
ven of heavens cannot contain thee, 
how much less this house that I have 
built.” The whole of the frame-work 
of the windows, doors, pillars, groins, 
roof, and pulpit, with the beautiful 
enrichments, are of cast iron, the exe- 
cution of which does infinite credit 
to the above gentleman. Its length 
from East to West is 119 feet, the 
breadth 47.. The East end is light- 
ed by a large splendid window of 
stained glass. In front of the organ 
gallery 1s placed the royal arms, an 
ancient po of carving, wrought out 
of a solid piece of elm. The basement 
story of the tower is appropriated as a 
baptistry, in the centre of which is 
laced a font of variegated marble, 
inscribed ‘* The gift of ‘Thomas Go- 
lightly, Esq. of Liverpool.” On the 
North wall is affixed a monument of 
white marble in the Gothic style, de- 
signed by T. Rickman, architect, in- 
scribed in old English characters : 


*¢ In memory of John Rackham, esq. of 
Liverpool, merchant, who died Feb. xvjj, 
mpcccxv. aged Ixjj years.” 


Ascending the tower, which is 96 
feet high, or 345 feet above the high 
water mark, there is a2 most com- 
manding and beautiful view of rural 
and marine scenery in all its pictu- 
resque varieties. Liverpool, the seat 
of busy commerce and industry, on 
the West, embosomed in an exten- 
sive valley, presents a congregated 
scene of multiplied spires, domes, 
&e. seated on the Estuary of the 
Mersey, on whose spacious bosom ma- 
jestic vessels sail along to greet the 
circling main. On the North the 
country presents a level surface as far 
as the eye can trace the prospect. 
The West is closed by the distant 
mountains of Wales, whose cra 
tops exhibit a sombre grandeur in 


clear weather, equalled only by their 
indistinctness when the parting san 
is sinking below the horizon, enve- 
loping their tops in shadow, and im- 
pressing emotions of interest and _plea- 
sure in the beholder. The pect 
to the S.E. exhibits a pleasing and 
diversified landscape, bounded by the 
distant mountains of Cumberland and 
Westmorland. W.1. Roserts. 


Mr. Ursan, March 1. 
HE Parish Church of Saint Olave 
in Hart-street, is one of those 
which were not consumed in the great 
Fire of London ; and with the excep- 
tion of the upper parts of the tower 
(with its turret), and the vestry-room, 
which are brick-built, productions of 
late years, most of the other principal 
parts of this edifice are interesting to 
the Antiquary. 

Like Churches in general, it con- 
sists of a nave, with side ailes: the 
arches and corresponding columns be- 
tween which are bold and handsome, 
and would be much more so if the 
columns were more lofty. At the 
East end of the South front is the 
vestry-room. The nave is longer than 
the ailes ; as the Western part of the 
former is bounded Northward by a 
portion of the rectory-house, and 
Southward by the tower. The latter 
has two handsome arches of commu- 
nication with the nave. and South 
aile; and to the South-west angle is 
attached a smaller tower, within 
which is a stone staircase leading to 
the belfry. 

Mention is made of this Church 
early in the Fourteenth Century; for 
Newcourt, in his ‘‘ Repertorium,”’ re- 
cords William de Samford to have 
been Rector of it in 1319: and from 
the gracefully pointed arches of four 
of the window apertures, and of the 
lower arches of the nave and tower, 
I am induced to suppose, that the 
parts containing them are the most 
ancient portions of the Edifice. The 
four apertures which I thus allude 
to, are, the window on the West 
side of the tower; those at the East 
and West ends of the nave, and that 
at the East end of the North aile. 
Of what forms the tracery of them 
may have been originally, is uncer- 
tain; the said West window of the 
tower has, at present, three lights or 
divisions with cinque-foil heads; and 
small upright mullions, with corres- 

ponding 
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ponding arehed work, are filled in at 
the head. This filling in, however, I 
consider to be of later date than the 
rture itself, and part of the opera- 
tions, probably of Richard and Robert 
Cely, whom Stow mentions as princi- 
pal builders and benefactors of this 
Church; and who, as he states, were 
buried in it. The said Richard Cely, 
if Newcourt’s idea gespecting his iden- 
tity be correct, presented to the living 
in the middle, and again towards the 
latter end of the Fifteenth Century. 
Very likely the three other windows 
also once assumed a similar appear- 
ance; but the window at the West end 
of the nave has, at present, _—_ 
lain ribs springing from the old mul- 
ions; and each of the two others had, 
until lately, upright mullions without 
any arched ribs turning from them. 
In regard to all the several other win- 
dows throughout the fabric, and Jeav- 
ing out of consideration here, as well 
as in what respect the drip-stones af- 
termentioned, some small apertures, in 
the middle story of the tower; (which 
are Pointed internally; but the exact 
shape of them externally, as originally 
formed, is now dubious) each of them 
consists of three lights, or divisions, 
with cinque-foil heads, formed under 
one arch very flatly pointed. The 
whole of the windows, excepting the 
two Westernmost (which at the pre- 
sent day have not any) are finished ex- 
ternally with drip-stones, having square 
returns. And in respect to doorways, 
those to the North and South en- 
trances of the Church, and the door- 
way from the South aile into the ves- 
try, have arches under square heads, 
with ornamental spandrels; and both 
the former doorways have, externally, 
drip-stones with square returns. There 
are. two narrow entrances (exclusive 
of two others of recent construction) 
into the staircase tower, and another 
small aperture leads from the nave 
into the rectory-house ; of the arches 
over these apertures, those to the 
South entrance of the Church, and to 
the said entrances to the staircase, are 
of the depressed kind, turned from 
four centers; but those to the three 
other doorways are of a boldly pointed 
character. 

Thearched tie-beams, with their in- 
termediate moulded ribs, and oak pan- 
nellings (each of them ornamented at 
one angle with a floweret) over the 
nave and both the side ailes, remain 
entire, with the exception of a few 


mutilations: and their aspect. 
would lead me to ude, that the 
whole of them were constructed when: 
Richard and Robert Cely, as aforesaid, 
improved this building: if what is re- 
corded in the edition of ** Stow,” 1633, 
as afterwards alluded to, did not, as 
to a part of them, instruct me to the 
contrary. The tie-beams spring from 
stone corbels; one component part of 
each corbel being, as very commonly 
found, a shield: in a few instances 
the original sculptures of the shields 
have, some time ago, been replaced 
with wooden imitations. Five of the 
corbels on the North side of the nave 
are further decorated with angels ; and 
a male figure, represented as habited 
in a loose garment, supports one of 
the shields towards the East end of 
the South aile: upon three of the 
shields are sculptured two lions pas- 
sant gardant ; which remind us of the 
bearings of our monarchs at an early pe- 
riod of English History. Several Lines 
bearings in relief, corresponding with 
the first of the following sketches, and . 
twoof them resemble the second sketch. 


On these bearings I will merely no- 
tice as follows : 

The patronage of this Church a 
pears to have been of old in the - 
mily of the Nevils; and upon refer- 
ence to Edmondson’s “‘ Heraldry,” I 
find, under the name of Nevil, the 
saltire mentioned in numerous in- 
stances as a principal feature of their 
arms. It belonged at a later date to 
different parties; among whom ap- 
pears the family of Windsor: and in 
the latter work, under the three ex- 
amples of this name, I find the saltire 
mentioned likewise. By far the greater 
part of the said shields, however, have 
no bearings sculptured upon them. 

The decorations at the junctions of 
the moulded ribs of the ceilings are 

rincipally of shields; in some parts, 

owever, the rose is introd in- 
stead thereof; and in others they con-~ 
sist of foliage ; most of these shields 
also are plain, but on a few of them 
are sculptured the bearings expressed 
in the first of the above sketches. On 
one 
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one other appears what I should su 
to be intended for the Ci May 

Put that the dagger is placed in the 


second of the four quarterings formed 
by the cross, instead of in the first, as 
usual ; and on one other of the shields, 
the cross only is introduced without the 
dagger. 

At the West end of the nave is a 
good organ; the wainscot front of 
which displays a respectable appear- 
ance, but the style bears reference to 
the Gothic of Batty Langley’s school. 
The several pews and galleries, like- 
wise the altar-piece and its accompa- 
niments; the pulpit and its append- 

; the several lobbies and screens ; 
the fittings of the vestry, and the porch 
to the South entrance, appear to have 
been constructed within the last cen- 
tury, and are respectable of their kind ; 
but in every point of view discordant 
to the original character of the build- 
ing. The ceiling of the vestry is fi- 
nished with pannelling and ornaments 
in plaster-work ; the principal sub- 
ject being an angel of nearly full size 
in relief, but of inferior execution ; 
over the chimney-piece are painted in 
chiaro oscuro, the three cardinal vir- 
tues. The fignre of an old man, be- 
tween two glories, which is mention- 
ed in Seymour's ‘‘ Survey of London,” 
to have been within an arched space 
under the pediment of the altar-piece, 
does not appear there at the present day. 

The efiect of the interior of the 
Church generally, and particularly as 
regards the ailes, is much disparaged 
by the crowded appearance which the 
galleries occasion. Previously to the 
recent repairs, questions as to their re- 
moval from the ailes, also as to an 
improvement of the Western gallery, 
and the restoration of Sir Andrew Ric- 
card's ye pry: agen = its 

iginal place, were duly agitated in 
an cates but the otalean did not 
seem to meet with approbation. Other 
points of proposed improvement also 
were introduced to notice ; but expe- 
rienced a similar result. Some amend- 
ments, however, have taken place. A 
square-formed window, which had 
been made in the North front, has 
been built up. A modern frontispiece, 
which had been fixed up to the North 
entrance, has also been removed ; and 
the imperfect parts of the said en- 
trance restored in their original style. 
It is to be regretted that the square 
headed window in the South front 


has not also been closed up; but this, 
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with some other matters, and among 
them a porch to the South entrance, 
is more in unison with the doorway 
than the present porch ; also the re- 
moval of the merely upright mullions 
from the East window of the North 
aile, must be left for a future, and I 
hope, successful consideration. The 
accompaniments to the central East 
window were, as aforesaid, lately of 
the kind last stated; but new masonry 
of Bath stone has been substituted in- 
stead thereof, of a character which ap- 
peared to the architect coinciding with 
the period at which the aperture in all 
probability was formed; and at the 
same time more suitable to the recep- 
tion of stained glass (the introduction 
of which was the principal inducement 
towards its improvement), than ma- 
a ne with the head of 
the West window of the tower, which 
has been before alluded to. The stain- 
ed glass is, at this time (Jan. 1823), 
in preparation by Mr. James, of Gray’s 
Inn-road ; and bids fair to be a respec- 
table specimen of his talent. The sub- 
jects of six of the nine compartments 
are the four Evangelists, expressed in 
reclined postures, and the apostles, St. 
Peter and St. Paul; two others con- . 
sist of groups of cherubs, and another 
will display a dove with glory. The 
four lights or divisions below the head 
of the window are to be decorated 
with borderings of leaves, &c. of a 
lively colour; but not so powerful as 
to interfere with the tints of the prin- 
cipal subjects above them. 

It is recorded in the aforesaid Edi- 
tion of 1633, that considerable works 
were performed in this Church during 
that and the preceding year; and 
among some other items attended to 
at that period, it seems that “‘ the roof 
in the middle isle, decayed to the dan- 
ger of falling, was with new timber 
rebuilt, mew leaded, and the inside 
very worthily garnished.” Great me- 
rit is due to the directing parties for 
having restored the said roof in its 
original character, and the battlements 
also; but we must regret that the 
same taste was not extended to the 
upper portions of the tower, and to 
some other parts of the operations 
which were then conducted. 

The upper timbers over the ailes 
were renewed at no very distant pe- 
riod ; and lately the greater part of 
all the roofs have been uncovered and 
new leaded. J.B.G. 

(To be continued.) 
Mr. 














Gent. Mag. March, 1823. Pl. IT. p. 209. 
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Mr. Ursan, AHartwell, March 4. 
O numerous have been the letters * 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine on 
the subject of the Migration of Swal- 
lows, that I imagine a short account of 
history of each of the four 
inhabit Great Britain, 
ptable to many of 
ttherefore, sub- 

rT bet figure (seeP late I/.) 

da short account of the common 

ney-Swallow, and of the Mar- 
-and shall endeavour in a subse- 
qaenmt.Number, to add the natural 
fory of the Sand Martin and of the 
Swift, together with figures. of the 
same, which will complete the Bri- 
tish hirundines. 

The Cuimney SwALtow, hirundo 
rusticat (Fig. 1.) is the most com- 
mon, as well as the best known, of 
them all; and for this reason is pro- 
bably classed first by Linnzus. Its 
length is about six inches, breadth 
from tip to tip of the wings, when ex- 
tended, about twelve. The upper parts 
of the body and its wings black ; the 
under parts whitish ash-colour ; head 
black; .the forehead and chin are 
marked with a red spot; the tail is 
very much forked. ‘This bird gene- 
rally arrives in this country somewhat 
sooner than the rest of this genus, 
usually making its first appearance be- 
fore the middle of April{. It builds 


Natural History of British Hirundines. 


its nest in chimnies, at the distance of 
about a foot from the top, or under the 
roofs of barns and outhouses, has com- 
monly two broods in the year, and ge- 
ne | disappears in the latter end of 
September, or beginning of October. 
Like the rest of this tribe, it is perpe- 
tually on the wing, and lives upon in- 
sects, which it catches flying. Before 
rain it may often be seen skimmin 

round the edge of a lake or river, an 

not unfrequently dipping the tips of 
its wings or under part of its pon | into 
the water, as it passes over its surface§. 

The Martin, or Martvett of 
heraldry, hirundo urlica, (Fig. 2.) is 
rather than the swallow, and is 
distinguishable at first sight from it, 
by the bright white colour of all the 
under parts of the body. This bird 
usually makes its first appearance early 
in May, though sometimes sooner, and 
leaves us towards the latter end of Oc- 
tober. It builds under the eaves of 
houses, in the corners of windows, 
and in crags of rocks and precipices 
near the sea, and has oftentimes three 
broods in the year; its nest is curiously 
constructed, like that of the swallow, 
with mud and straw, and lined with 
feathers on the inside ]}. 

The earliest and latest appearance of 
these birds, and their annual migration, 
have been the theme of numerous 
writers of both antient and modern 





¥* See the General Index to the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 1. p. 435; vol. 11. 496, 


t In ventriculo dissecto scarabeos invenimus. 


In caminis niditicat.—Rait Synop. 


. 71. 
. ~ The Swallows of every species are few on their first appearance; afterwards increase 
in numbers; are further multiplied by the accession of the young broods; and are dimi- 
nished again before they wholly disappear. 
‘ oo was observed by many of the antient writers of natural history and philosophy. 
0 Virgil :-— 


«¢ ________. Nunquam inprudentibus imber 


Obfuit. 


Aut illum surgentem vallibus imis 


Aérie fugére grues; aut bucula, coskum 
Suspiciens, patulis captavit naribus auras ; 
Aut asguta lacus circumvolitavit hirundo, 
Et veterem in limo rane cecin¢ére querelam. 


Which is imitated from Aratus: 


Virg. Geor. lib. i. 377. 


ThoAAaxs Asmvasas 1 clvarsas cones 

*AmAncoy xrvforres ivitutvas Doaterciy 
"H Asuony srece Inbar xsAsdoves csrocvtas 
Tastes turrovcas avTwes slAvjesvoy idug. 


Arat. Dios. 210, 


i| Pliny observes: ** Hirundings Tuto (nidum) constraunt; stramente reborant. Si 
quando inopia est luti, madefacte multa aqua, pennis pulverem spargunt. Ipsum vero ni- 
dum mollibus plumis floccisque consternunt tepefaciendis ovis, simul ne durus sit infanti- 


bus pullis. 


In foetu summa eequitate alternant cibum. 


Notabili munditi& egerunt excre- 


menta pullorum, adultioresq. circumagi docent, et foris saturitatem emittere.’ 


Gent. Mac. March, 1823. 
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times, and much difference of opinion 
has been entertained respecting their 
retreat. I hope, however, in a subse- 
uent communication, to be able to 
} eee that they retire from Europe at 
the approach of winter, to the warmer 
arts of the old Continent, and return 
in spring. T. Forster. 


Mr. Urzan, Feb. 3. 
NEW entrance for the King has 
been recently made to the House 

of Lords. It is well known that the 
late Mr. Wyatt made many alterations 
and additions to the two Houses of 
Parliament, and intended to adopt his 
designs to the Gothic structures around 
—i.e. the Abbey Church, Westminster 
Hall, and St. Stephen's Chapel. ‘These 
are certainly all very interesting na- 
tional edifices, each dissimilar to the 
others, and each a valuable and im- 
portant specimen of the architectural 
style of the times when they were re- 
spectively raised. Connected with 
ym buildings are various others of a 
public and private nature, only one of 
which, on the West side of the Hall, 
is worthy of preservation. This i$ a 
large structure, faced with Portland 
stone, and built after the Palladian 
style. Mr. Wyatt’s new works, to the 
South of the latter, have turrets, bat- 
tlements, oriels, niches, and a cloister; 
and therefore enter into comparison, 
and competition with, the neighbour- 
ing antient, ecclesiastical, and palatial 
edifices. This comparison, however, 
is much to its disadvantage; for its 
parts are small and meagre, and its 
general style will not bear analysis. 
Had the same forms and parts been 
ap lied to **a Gothic villa,” to “a 
citizen's cottage,” or to some humble 
dwelling, we might have passed the 
building without censure, though we 
could not have praised it. Here, as 
constituting the exterior of the Houses 
of Parliament, we are offended rather 
than pleased. We are inclined to im- 
peach the liberality or taste of the 
country, and involuntarily say that 
this is not worthy of cee Mey or its 

lace of application. It is time, there- 
_ to see architectural reform; and 
to see something like art and science 
combined in the public edifices of the 
nation. With these feelings, we can- 
not but hail with exultation and plea- 
sure, the new zra that has commenced 
with the present Parliament. In the 
King’s entrance we see the exercise 
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and exertion of talent, in giving beauty, 
variety, and picturesque effect to a com- 
aratively small passage, or staircase. 
fe is an approach from the former elois- 
ter, leading out of Palace-yard to the 
Painted Chamber, and to other rooms 
connected with the apartment. in 
which the Peers, &c. assemble to 
discharge their parliamentary duties. 
As some erroneons statements have 
been published respecting the spaces, 
or areas of this entrance, it is but jus- 
tice to correct these, and thus record 
facts. ‘The new works may be said to 
consist of a projecting porch, beneath 
which the Royal carriage is to be con- 
veyed, and under the shelter of which 
his Majesty is to alight. The arches 
of this porch are 14 feet high by 11 
feet wide, fully as large as the arched 
carriage-way at the Horse Guards, from 
St. James’s Park to Parliament-street. 
The porch is connected with an in- 
closed cloister, which is 10 feet wide 
by 12 feet in height, one end of which 
joins the old cloister, of smaller di- 
mensions, and the other end with the 
new staircase. This is 10 feet in the 
narrowest part, from 14 to 20 feet in 
height, and about 60 feet in length, 
from the cloister to the Painted Cham- 
ber. The ascent is by 21 steps, each 
five inches in height, and arranged in 
three tiers of seven steps each. A 
large door-way, with double doors, 
terminate each end of this apartment. 
About midway between these two 
doors, are two large Venetian shaped 
windows, with Ionic columns, enta- 
blatures, &c.; and above these is a 
lanthorn light, rising from a_ highly 
decorated dome. 

The ceiling of the staircase is arch- 
ed; the sides are ornamented and re- 
lieved by pilasters, hollows, and various 
mouldirgs; and the whole surface is 
much enriched with roses, genii, fo- 
liage, &c. whilst the light is admitted 
through stained glass of different hues, 
to produce pleasing tints and fine ef- 
fect. Asa specimen of elegant archi- 
tectural design—as adapted for a Royal 
entrance, and leading to the House of 
Peers of England, which ought to dis- 
play every thing replete with taste and 
splendour; the present design, by Mr. 
Soane, will at once reflect credit on 
his professional talents, and on the 
council or committee who have thus 
given scope to these talents, in such a 

lace, and on such a subject. Let us 
ope, however, that this is only the 
beginning 
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beginning of a great and skilful work ; 
for the House of Lords, and all the 
connecting apartments, are disgraceful 
to the wealth, the taste, and arts of 
our country. J. Britton. 


--Oo— 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 8. 


MONG the antient religious es- 
tablishments now falling to ruin, 
is the celebrated Nunnery of Iona, or 
I-colm-kill, oneofthe Hebrides. A con- 
siderable part of the roof has fallen in,and 
buried the greater number of the beau- 
tiful and antique tomb-stones of the 
sisterhood who are interred beneath. 
The church of this Nunnery is 58 
feet by 20. The floor was thickly co- 
vered with cow-dung, except at the 
East end, which Mr. Pennant had 
caused to be cleared, and under which 
the tomb of the last Prioress was dis- 
cernible, though considerably defaced. 
The figure is carved praying to the Vir- 
gin Mary, with the address under her 
feet: ‘* Sancta Maria, ora pro me;” 
and with this inscription round the 
ledge, in old British characters : 


“*Hic jacet Domina Anna Donaldi Fer- 
Jeti filia, quondam prioressa de Iona, que 
obiit anno mo, do. x1mo cujus animam (al- 
tissimo) commendamus.” 


At the first establishment of this re- 
ligious house by St. Columba, the 
Nuns resided on a small island near 
it, still called the ‘‘Isle of Nuns.” 
This isle is entirely composed of fine 
granite, with which all the build- 
ings, afterwards mentioned, have been 
built. 

The island of Iona, of which there 
is a view in vol. Lx11r. p. 594, is a 
small bnt celebrated island, and was, 
as Dr. Johnson expresses it, “ once 
the Juminary of the Caledonian Re- 
gions, whence savage clans and roving 
barbarians derived the benefits of know- 
ledge, and the blessings of Religion.” 
In this Island, and in this most cele- 
brated seat of Religion, was the learned 
St. Cuthbert educated and brought up 
in that religion of which he afterwards 
became such a distinguished ornament. 
The ruins of its antient religious esta- 
blishments point out in striking con- 
trast the present state, and its condition 
when it was the retreat of Learning, 
while Western Europe Jay buried in 
ignorance and barbarity. When we 
look on these remains of ancient piety, 
we must immediately call to mind the 


Account of the Island of Iona. all 


sentiments so admirably expressed by 
the Poet: 
**T do love these antient ruins ; 
We never tread upon them, but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history ; 
And questionless here, in these open courts, 
Which now lie naked to the injuries 
Of stormy weather, some men lie interr’d, 
Who lov'd the Church so well, and gave so 
largely to’t, [bones 
They thought it should have canopied their 
Till domesday. But all things have an end. 
Churches and Cities that have diseases like 
to men 


Must have like death that we have.” 


The religious edifices in this Island 
were established by St. Columba about 
the year 565, who left Ireland, his na- 
tive country, and landed in the bay of 
Port-na-currach for the express pur- 

se of teaching Christianity to the 
Picts. After having converted the 
Pictish Monarch, he received the pro- 
perty of this Island, where he founded 
a cell for Canons regular, who, till the 

ear 716, differed from the Church of 
al in the observance of Easter and 
the Tonsure. The Danes dislodged 
the Monks in 807, and the Monastery 
became depopulated for many years; 
but on the retreat of the Danes, the 
building received a new order, the 
Cluniacs, who continued there till the 
dissolution of Monastic establishinents, 
when the revenues were united to the 
see of Argyle, and on the abolition of 
Episcopacy became the property of the 
Duke. An account of the Cathedral 
may be seen in vol. xiv. p. 166. 

On the right of this Cathedral, but 
contiguous to it, are the remains of 
the College, some of the cloisters still 
visible, and the common hall eutire, 
with stone seats for the disputants. 
This College, or the Monastery, was 
formerly possessed of a valuable library, 
which has been destroyed or lost. 
Boethius tells us that Fergus II. who 
assisted the Goths under Alaric, at 
the sacking of Rome, bronght away as 
part of the plunder, a chest of Mss. 
which he presented to this Monastery ; 
and in former times the archives of 
Scotland and valuable papers were kept 
here. Of these, many no doubt were 
destroyed at the Reformation; but 
mary, it is said, were carried to the 
Scots College of Douay in France, and 
the Scots College in Rome; and it is 
hoped that some valuable papers may 
yet be discovered, 

A little to the North of the Cathe- 

dral, 
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dral, are the remains of the Bishop’s 
house; and on the South, is a small 
Chapel dedicated to St.Oran. In this 
are mapy tombstones of marble, parti- 
cularly of the great lords of the Isles. 
On the South of this Chapel is an in- 
closure, called Reilia Oran—* the bu- 
rying-place of Oran,” containing a 
great number of tombs, but so over- 
grown with weeds, as to render few 
of the inscriptions legible. A descrip- 
tion of this enclosure, in which are 
buried Scotch, Norwegian, French, 
and Jrish kings, is given in your Ma- 
gazine, vol. xLiv. p. 510. 

The reason why Kings of Ireland, 
Norway, and of France, were ambi- 
tious of reposing their bones on this 
hallowed spot, may be because they 
would not mix with vulgar dust; but 
there is a stronger reason than this, 
and the most probable, as it exists in a 
belief in the antient Gaelic prophecy, 
thus translated by Dr. Smith of Camp- 
beltown : 

*< Seven years before that awful day, 

When time shall be no more, 

A watery deluge will o’ersweep 

Hibernia’s mossy shore. 


The green clad Js/la tuo shall sink, 
While with the great and good 

Columia’s happy isle will rear 
Her towers above the flood.” 


This island furnishes many valuable 
minerals, particularly a beautiful yel- 
low serpentine ; at the greater part 
of it lies upon limestone, which in 
some places appears in the form of 
beautiful white marble; in others, 
dove-coloured ; and in some, spotted 
with green and black spots of a beau- 
tiful appearance. In the bay of Port- 
na-currach, there are immense num- 
bers of beautiful pebbles, chiefly ser- 
pentine, jasper, granite, marble, /apis 
nephriticis, nephritic asbestos, violet- 
coloured quarts, and porphyry. In 
the bay of Martyrs (so called from its 
being the place where the dead were 
landed for interment), is found horn 
Llende, green and red jasper, with spe- 
cimens of zeolite, &c. 

The names of this Island are very 
numerous. At the time of the landing 
of St. Columba, it was called IJnish 
Druinish—*‘ the land of the Druids.” 
The venerable Bede, in his History, 
calls it Hit. The Monkish writers 
gave it the name of Iona, which, if 
derived from the Gaelic, signifies “‘ the 
Island of Waves,” very characteristic 
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of it in the times of storm; others 
think Iona derived from the Hebrew, 
and signifies ‘a dove,” in. allusion to 
St. Columba, the founder of its Mo- 
nastery and its fame. Donald Monro, 
High Dean of the Isles, calls it the 
** Isle of Columbkill ;” but it is now 
called J, and sounded like the English 
ees except when the speaker wishes 
to put an emphasis on the word, when 


it ts called I-colm-kill or I-columb- 
kill. STEMMALYSMU, 
Mr, Ursan, March 1. 


N this country there is always a 
bias in favour of an accused per- 
son, till the alleged offence is proved ; 
and even not the less for the hum- 
ble situation he may hold in so- 
ciety. The situation of the Pew- 
openers in the Churches of this Me- 
tropolis, (see your last Supplement, 
p- 589,) is a very humble one, but 
though some may be impertinent, it 
is hard that no one should vindicate 
the body of them from a general charge 
thrown on the whole. It is unjust to 
charge them with insolence for not 
opening pews to strangers. Pews in 
London are let to certain parishioners 
on their application; a Pew-opener 
cannot put a stranger into such a pew, 
without leave of the occupier ; and it 
is well known that many such occu- 
iers will not permit a stranger to be 
introduced, though there should be 
only one or two persons in a pew 
which contains four seats. The abo- 
lition of pews is the only remedy. 

P. 593. That much of the Farmers’ 
distress is owing to the different man- 
ner of living which has been adopted 
by that class of the community, is very 
true; but it is very untrue that the 
Landlord should be charged as the 
cause of it. When the Farmer sold 
his wheat at 30/. 40/. or more per 
load, he paid the same rent during his 
lease as he paid when 201. a Joad was 
deemed a most extravagant price at 
the commencement of his lease. The 
Landlord was obliged to pay a highly 
advanced price for every thing he 
bought; was it unjust that he should 
demand a higher rent when the lease 
expired? but does any Landlord insist 
on that higher rent, now the price of 
corn is so reduced? He does not. A 


reduction of rent is, it may safely be 
said, universal, notwithstanding leases 
which bind the tenants to pay the high 

rent. 
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rent. To treat a reduction of 10 per 
cent. as unworthy of notice, is most 
highly improper; in many cases, 10 
per cent. is as great a reduction as 30 
per cent. is in others, But does a re- 
duction, however liberal, insure pay- 
ment of the remainder? It does not. 
The Farmer still makes his excuses. 
His wife and daughters have not left 
the parlour and the piano-forte for 
their proper place. One part of what 
the Farmers feel arises from a circum- 
stance which I have hardly seen no- 
ticed. When the wife and daughters 
attended to the business of the house, 
the servants were lodged in the house ; 
they consumed part of the produce of 
the farm in their provisions ; they had 
a good kitchen fire to go to, a com- 
fortable bed to sleep in; they were 
under the master’s eye and controul ; 
—they are now turned out of the 
house, and day-labourers hired in their 
room ; the consequence is, that when 
the day’s work is done, the young la- 
bourer goes to the ale-house; or if he 
is sober, he gets a room to lodge in, 
where he has no fire; he looks out fora 
wife, gets a cottage, and fills it with 
children, which the Farmer must 
largely contribute to the keep of, in 
the shape of Poor Rates. 

I agree in the propriety of a Pro- 
perty Tax, which must be resorted to, 
if other taxes are to be repealed ; if it 
could be doubled on those who spend 
their incomes in France or Italy, so 
much the better. But the Fundholder 
possesses property as well as the Land- 
holder, and that not subject to the 
numberless reductions to which the 
Landholder is liable, for repairs and 
loss by tenants, besides the Property 
Tax, which he would have to pay in 
common with the Fundholder, whe- 
ther the rent of the land was paid or 
not. 

P. 600. It is unjust to charge all 
those who wish for a different mode 
of maintaining the Clergy from that 
provided for by Tithes, as being ini- 
mical to the Established Church. 
There are few indeed, except Cobbett 
and the Radicals, who would not wil- 
lingly pay as good a provision in ano- 
ther shape. The odiection of Tithe 
in kind is attended with numberless 
vexations; besides, that by carrying 
away the straw and hay, the manure 
for the ensuing crop is diminished. A 
corn-rent has of late been often given 
on Inclosure Acts, and I have never 
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yet seen a satisfactory objection to) it. 
When that is adopted, the Clergyman 
is in the same state as the Landlord ; 
it is subject to revisal at short periods ; 
if the price of corn increases, so will 
his rent; if it falls, he is in the same 
state as the Landlord; and as to the 
- if hecollects, when corn is cheap, 

e must sell it at the lower price. 

P. 646. Mr. Blair is said to have 
been Surgeon to the Gerard-street 
Dispensary. This probably means the 
Bloomsbury Dispensary in Great Rus- 
sell-street ; in setting which on foot, 
he and Dr. Pinckard took an active 
pert, offering their gratuitous services. 

e on, ee this situation a few months 
before his death. NoraTor. 


Mr. Ursay, March 5. 
| OBSERVED in your Magazine of 


January, p.27, some queries respect- 
ing the liability of Glebe Lands to pay 
Tithes ; and finding that no answer 
is given in the number published 
this month, I venture to trouble you 
with a few observations, which, should 
you not have received others more 
worthy of insertion, may perhaps af- 
ford your Correspondent some little 
information on the subject. 

One spiritual person does not pay 
tithes to another, for “ ecclesia decimas 
non solvit ecclesiz.” 

Hence a Vicar shall pay no tithes 
to the Rector, nor the ase to the 
Vicar. 

But these personal privileges (not 
arising from or being annexed to the 
land) are personally confined to the 
Clergy, for their tenant or lessee shall 
pay tithes, though in their own occu- 
— their lands are not titheable. 

ence, if the Vicar is endowed with 
Glebe Lands, and he leases them, the 
Lessee shall pay tithes of such lands 
to the Parson. 

Now the Appropriator, or Impropri- 
ator, possesses the same rights as the 
Rector, although not a spiritual per- 
son; hence, I conceive, that when the 
Vicar leases his Glebe Lands, the 
Impropriator is legally entitled to the 
tithes from such Lessee. 

It appears from a case in Sir F. 
Moore’s Reports, p. 910, that the Par- 
son himself shall pay small tithes to 
the Vicar if the land comes to the par- 
sonage after the endowment. But by 
the 55 Geo. IIT. c. 147, power is given 
to the Parson or other Incumbent of 

small 
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small livings to purchase lands, which 
lands shall be annexed to and become 
Glebe of such living to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever: and by the same 
Statute the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty are empowered to lend money 
for the purpose of buying such addi- 
tional lands: therefore I conceive that 
lands purchased by Queen Anne’s 


Bounty, nnder this Act, of be con- 
sidered. in every respect as other Glebe 
Land. 


However, it must be remembered, 
that the rights of the Vicar depend upon 
his particular endowment, so that there 
may he exceptions to some of the ge- 
neral rules upon this subject. X. Y. 


—@— 

Mr. Ursan, March 6. 

HE days of miracle and chivalry, 
we are told, have gone _— 
witches, fairies, ghosts, and goblins, 
are laid full many a fathom deep in 
the Red Sea. But charms and amu- 
lets, those sacred arcana of supersti- 
tion, at the disposal of cunning men, 
are still in full possession of their ac- 
customed powers, and wield an influ- 
ence over the mind not to be controul- 
ed by reason and experience. 

The following is a true recital of a 
fact positively within my own know- 
ledge. 

My brother has a considerable farm 
in Worcestershire. His tenant is a 
yeoman of some substance, intelligent, 
rational, and in common reputation a 
man of sound sense and good under- 
standing. About two years since, the 
landlord and the farmer met ; questions 
of kindness and courtesy passed ; and 
the latter expressed himself happy in 
his children, and prosperons, though 
things were not as they had used to 
be. His boys were grown into man- 
hood, and shared in his daily toil. 
His girls were good housewives, con- 
tented and healthy; all, save one, and 
she had sickened long under a sad dis- 
ease, which, wasting her strength, had 
brought her nearly to the grave. The 
anxious father hell eonesinal every me- 
dical practitioner of note the country 
round, and had sought at Gloucester 
that certainty of relief, which the high 
talents of its medical professors so na- 
turally promised. A large glandular 
swelling on one side of her neck, 
drained from her the whole strength 
of life; and still no relief was found ; 
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it was pronounced incurable. At this 
time a cunning man of high reputa- 
tion presented himself, and proposed 
the experiment of a charm, which, 
under similar circumstances, had been 
universally successful. He examined 
the part minutely, and left the patient, 
requiring neither the exhibition of 
medicine, or attention to diet. Na- 
ture was to be his only handmaid. 
Now comes the extraordinary fact. 
He caught a frog, no matter where ; 
and with his knife inflicted a wound 
on that part of its neck, corresponding 
exactly with the seat of disease in the 
patient’s, and then suffered the animal 
to escape. “If (said he) it lives, the 
disease will gradually waste away, and 
your daughter recover: but if the crea- 
ture dies in consequence of this injury, 
there is then no hope; the malady will 
continue to increase, and a painful 
though it may be a lingering death 
will be the certain consequence.” 
Some time after this interview, my 
brother and his tenant met again ; and 
what was the strange result? the 
charm had prospered, or rather Na- 
ture had triumphed ; because, perhaps, 
left to her own powerful resources ;— 
the maid no longer suffered ; the dis- 
ease had dispersed without any medi- 
cal assistance, and the ‘“ cunning 
man” has established a character and 
a practice which, until Nature plays 
him some mischievous trick, will 
crown his name with honour, and fill 
his strong box with more substantial 
testimonies of the credulity of 
Tue Nineteentu Cenrory. 


Mr. Ursan, March 1. 


A FEW words more on the subject 
of George Wakefield (see Janu- 
ary, p. 14). It is quite clear that he 
and Edward Moore produced very si- 
milar compositions. Which borrow- 
ed from the other, may not be so easy 
to decide. Wakefield outlived Moore, 
and therefore had the advantage of 
being able, without contradiction, to 
assert his own priority of claim. Each 
has a poem entitled ** The Lover and 
the Friend,” and at the end of W.’s is 
placed this note : 

**The original copy of this bears date 


previous to the late ingenious Mr. Moore’s 
production. And, as it was read to him, 


tn an hour of intimacy, perhaps somebody 
prevailed upon him to write one similar.” 


Possibly 
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Possibly Moore might think, that as 

W. had not yet printed any poems, he 

robably never would. The two poems, 
fuswenes, have little in common, the 
chief resemblance being in the con- 
cluding stanza. Moore’s is, 
“ Vain thought! tho’ seas between us roll, 
Thy love is rooted in my soul ; 
The vital blood that warms my heart, 
With thy idea must depart; 
And Death's decisive stroke must end 


* At once the lover and the friend.’” 
Chalmers's Poets, XIV. p. 218. 


Wakefield’s is this: 

** Oh come, and we'll together haste 
O'er life's uncomfortable waste ; 

Bear the sharp thorn to find the rose, 
And smile at transitory woes ; 

Keep the bright goal of Hope in view, 
Ner look behind as others do, 

Till Death, and only Death shall end 
At once the lover and the friend.” 

Excepting the trite and foolish con- 
ceit of the ¢horn and the rose, Wake- 
fiekl’s is evidently much superior, and 
he deserves the same preference through- 
out the poem. We may suppose that 
Moore meant to take only the subject 
of his friend's effusion, but with un- 
conscious recollection adopted his last 
line. ‘The resemblance is somewhat 
closer in the two songs of ‘I said to 
my heart.” But the author of *‘ Baga- 
telles” still maintains the superiority. 
He begins, 

“T said to my heart, in the way of discourse, 

For we often confabulate; Madam! 

Will you never be soften’d? and yield to the 
force 

Of beauty, w't, sense, and good nature of course, 

When you kuow, and well kaow, who hes had 
‘em ?” 

Moore, in the same measure, but a 
much more common stanza, writes 
thus: 

“Thus I said to my beart, in a pet tother day, 

I had rather be hang’d than go moping this way ; 

No throbbings, no wishes, your moments employ, 

But you sleep in my breast, without motion or 
joy.” 


He then goes on about Chloe, re- 
cites his love for Thais, and ends with 
a protestation to Phyllis. All this is 
very flat. The other poet keeps up 
the dialogue with spirit, and makes 
his heart thus conclude it: 


“ Then cease to condemn me, or blame your best 
friend, 
Hence know, and rely on me better; 
The moment I[ hear of the girl who can tend 
To the bliss of your life, from beginning to end, 
Vil burn, and not rest till you get her.” 
Bagatelles, p. 25. 


The whole ballad is so full of poetic 
spirit, that I would have enpeesied it 
entire, had you not once before printed 
it in your Miscellany; where those 
who are happy enough to possess the 
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Set may find it, in vol. xxxvut. p.423 *. 
—Wakefield has again employed a si- 
milar thought, and with good success. 
I will transcribe it for this place : 


* When I ask my poor heart ev'ry morn, 
(As I rise to salute the new day) 
Way, ah! why are you still so forlorn? 
I now thought ev'ry month would be May. 
Feil ambition, I know, is no more, 
With a struggle that passion grew tame ; 
And our vanities ever give o'er, 
ja the moment we suffer for fame. 
And can Love then obtrude oa that breast, 
Where dull Care has been quarter'd so long? 
Do, come tell me, my heart, "tis a test, 
And by that I can judge if L’m wrong. 
Why my vines are all promising fair, 
And my garden each product bestows ; 
Nay, the lake gives fresh health and good air, 
While by labour I merit repose. 
And what then can my poor bosom mean, 
Phat it languishes thus day by aay ? 
Yes, | guess, tho’ | dare not explain, 
Ah, then, tell me my heart, pr’ythee say, 
*Why you want to call vineyards your own, 
Aud to plant on your tamily ground; 
Independants alone wear a crown, 
"Lis a kingdom you never have found.’ 
Yes, to say that these forests are mine, 
Must be pleasure I cannot express ; 
These my sheep, these my lambs, these my kine, 
"Tis a yoy 1 am still left to guess. 
Yet the day may once come, when, like you, 
I shall fiad some Macenas in store, 
But, alas! ’mongst the many, how few 
Who have feelings hke my 
Then [ll seek one no further, but rest 
All ou bim whom my fortune has round! 
Why should I eloue doubt being blest, 
When he blesses an universe 1ound? 
* What he gives, you may well call your owa, 
And enjoy it in freedom’s repose ; , 
For it comes as from Pity’s soft throne, 
Heav'n grudges not what she bestows. 
Ah! thea, where cau the difference lie? 
For kind Nature ts equal to all ; 
Feed your sheep then beneath his kind eye, 
And obey the dear natural call.’ 
Yes! tho’ Nature but calls me in vaia, 
She is ready and fond to obey; 
For a summons sull greater i mean, 
Aud till thea [ in banishment stay.” P. 90. 


Yours, &c. INVESTIGATOR. 


Mr. Ursan, Fel. 27. 

OUR Correspondent ®. p. 594, of 

the last Supplement, should have 
been more correct and specific in his 
account of the persons buried in the 
Cemetery for Heretics at Venice, re- 
specting whom he solicits information ; 
in which case it is very possible some 
further discoveries might be made. I 
have taken some little pains, but the 
result of my examinations has been 
very unsatisfactory. What -does he 





* On again referring to the Volume, it ap- 
pears that two other poems from the ‘ Ba- 
gatelles” are there given. It was in the 
Annual Register for the same year, 1767, 
that I had seen the Authors’s ‘* dialogue 
with his heart.” 

mean 
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mean by “console,” so often pean 
I have no reason to think, by any 
thing I caa find, that one of the per- 
sons so denominated was the British 
*«Consul” there. John Law of Lau- 
riston, the famous Controleur General 
des Finances, and author of all the 
mischief arising from the Mississippi 
scheme in 1719 and 20, died at Venice 
21 March, 1729, xt. 58, “‘in a state 
but little removed from indigence ;” of 
whom a very long and interesting ac- 
count is given in a book not so much 
noticed as it deserves, John Philip 
Wood's History of the Parish of Cra- 
mond, published at Edinburgh in 
1794. He was ancestor of the present 
Lauriston, employed in the French 
service. 

John Murray was resident at Ve- 
nice, from whence he was sent Am- 
bassador to Constantinople in 1765, in 
which office he was succeeded by Sir 
Robert Ainslie in 1775; but when or 
where he died I know not. 

Richard Weston, Earl of Portland, 
died in 1634, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son Jerome, who married 
Frances, daughter to Esmé Stewart, 
Duke of Lennox. 

Edward Lord Windsor died 24 Jan. 
1574-5; he appears to have been at 
Spa a year and a half before, but that 
he died or was buried at Venice, I 
have no proof: moreover, he was a ri- 
gid Papist; and so I apprehend were 
the Westons. I can say no more, but 
remain, Yours, &c. |e 3 


Mr. Ursan, March 4. 

N reading the communication of 

Crericus, in page 130, I feel 
strongly impelled to take up my pen 
in defence of what your Correspondent 
attacks in a most unjust and ungallant 
manner,—* Ladies’ handwriting.” I 
have no hesitation in affirming, that 
the generality of well-educated females 
write in a very superior manner to the 
generality of the gentlemen of the pre- 
sent day, both as to style, handwriting, 
and orthography ; and the stigma which 
once rested on the fair sex, of defi- 
ciency in these essential points, is so 
entirely removed, that it now would 
be as difficult to find a lady of even 
common education who fails in any 
of these respects, as it was half a cen- 
tury ago, to find one who excelled in 
them. I conclude, by assuring this 
ungallant old bachelor (of which, by 
the way, he need not have informed 
us), that my female are as superior to 


my male correspondents in every requi- 
site attached to good writing, as the real 
diamond to the feeble ray of Fréneh 
paste. A Constant Reaper. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 6. 
ELIEVING that the inclosed 
List of the Clans of Scotland, 
with the Badges of distinction worn 
in the bonnets of each, may interest 
your readers, I beg to send it for inser- 

tion in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Yours, &c. CLEOMENES. 


Names. Badgesof Distinction. 
Buchanan - Birch. 
Cameron - Oak. 
Campbell - Myrtle. 
Chisholm - Alder. 
Colquhoun - Hazel. 
Cumming - Common Sallow. 
Drummond Holly. 
Farquharson - Purple Fox Glove. 
Ferguson Poplar. 
Forbes Broom. 
Frazer Yew. 
Gordon Ivy. 
Graham Laurel. 
Grant Cranberry Heath. 
Gunn Rosewort. 
Lamont rab Apple Tree. 
M’Allister Five Leaved Heath. 
M’Donald Bell Heath. 
M'Donnell Mountain Heath. 
M’ Dougall Cypress. 
M’ Farlane Cloud Berry Bush. 
M’Gregor Pine. 
M’Intosh Boxwood. 
M’Kay Bullrush, 
M’ Kenzie Deer Grass. 
M’Kinnon St. John’s Wort. 
M’ Lachlan Mountain Ash. 
M’ Lean Blackterry Heath. 
M’Leod Red Whortle Berries. 
M’Nab Rose Buck Berries. 
MW’ Neill Sea Ware. 
M’Pherson Variegated Boxwood. 
— Black Thorn. 
M’Rae Fir Clut: Moss. 
Munro Eagles’ Feathers. 
Menzies Ash. 
Murray Juniper. 
Ogilvie Hawthorn. 
Oliphant The Great Maple. 
Robe. .son Fern, or Brechins. ° 
Rose Brier Rose. 
Ross Bear Berries. 
Sinclair Clover. 
Stewart Thistle. 
Sutherland Cat's-tail Grass. 

The Chief of Clans to-have two 
Eagle Feathers, with the badge of 
their clan in their bonnets. 

Mr. 
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Mr.Urpan, M. Temple, March 8. 
[* not unfrequently happens, that a 
aterial link of a pedigree is lost, 
fro™ the circumstance of some Indi- 
vidua] of the Family having died in 
foreign countries, and the time and 
circumstances of their deaths being in 
consequence forgotten. This would 
in some degree be remedied, if any 
of your intelligent Correspondents 
now on the Continent, particularly 
in France, Italy, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and the Netheriands, would 
favour you with the sepulchral in- 
scriptions they may chance to meet 
with in their travels, on any of their 
countrymen distinguished for rank or 
literature, or other remarkable parti- 
culars. 

I am more especially led to this ob- 
servation, by having now before me a 
small collection in MS. of some In- 
scriptions, taken many years ago from 
the Cemetery of the English College at 
Rome, which I transmit for insertion, 
should you deem it worth preserving. 


Yours, &c. CaRADoc. 


1. D. O. M. 
D. Rogero Bainesio, nobili Anglo, qui, 
anno MPXLVI. natus, patriam regnante cum 


Elisabetha Heresi deserens Romam venit, 
vbi a morte Ill. Card. Alanicui a secretis 
fuerat, privatam vitam Deo, sibi, et communi 
calamitosz Patria bono agens, cum XLIVv. iu 
vrbe explesset annos, obdormivit in Domino 
vii. Id. Octobris, anno salutis MDCxx1iI. 
wtatis suze Lxxvil. menses vi. Ex testa- 
mento centum montium loca in pios usus 
reliquit, prout ex actis d. Michaelis Angeli 
Cesi notarij constat. 

. BD Ga M. 

Margariz Kibli, Angle, depositum: obijt 

prid. Idus April, anno MDxLvu11. 

3s D. O. M. 


Richardo Haddoco, Anglo, Theologie 
Doctori, qui, Elisabetha Anglie Regina 
Catholicos persequente, multorum annorum 
exilium pietatis causa sustinuit, fratrem 
preclaro martirio coronatum vidit, ac de- 
mum Rome sancte pieque obijt xiii. Julij, 
anno D’ni mpcv. Curatores posuerunt. 

4. Epitaphium D. T. Colmani. 


Nemo viare Britan’e precor neubonia credas, 
Cum vidias civis tam procul ossa tui— 
Sum felix meliorg. mei pars reddita Celo est, 
Quod mortale fuit maxima Roma tenet. 
D. xxxi Januarii M.pxxvil, 


i ma Be. 


Thome Pordage, Armigero, Anglo Can- 
tiano, pit obijt xvi. Feb. anno Mpcix. re- 
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quiescat in pace. Carolus Hill amicissimus 


posuit. 
6. D. O. M. 

Religioso viro d. Jo. Weddiesburi priori 
de Worcestur, qui dum pia divi Jacobi ac 
B’torum Pe. et Pauli lim’na d’nicum Sepul- 
crum visurus attigisset ahno etatis sue L. de- 
cessit. R. P. Sil. Ep’s Wirgonien’ apud 
Leo X. pon. m. Ser™ Regis Anglie eor’ uti 
religio fri posuit xxiii. Augusti, MDXVvi11. 

DB Ga &. 

Gulielmo Gressopo, Presbitero Anglo, doc- 
trina singulari, vita moribusq. integerrimo, 
octo annis ob fidem Catholicam patria exu- 
lanti, Thomas Kirtonus, Anglus, amatissimo 
posuit. Vixit annis xxxiiii, diebus xxi. obijt 
viii. kal, Martij, MpLxix. 

8. Religioso Thome Morton, Cap® 
p“icti proris. 

9 D. O. M. 

Catharine Weston, Comitis Portlandiz, 
magni Anglize Thesaurarij filie, singulari 
pietate, integritate, modestia predite, que 
fidei Catholicze causa Angliam deserens, cum 
viro et familia, tandem mam venit, post 
varias triennio placidissimas _tolleratas 
zrumnas relictis octo liberis ad meliorem 
vitam, obijt vi. Kal. Nov. anni Mpcxtv. 
zetatis suze xxxiix. Richardiis White, ex 
Albiorum, Essexien’, antiqua Stirpe, con- 
jugi amantiss. posuit. 

10. Hic jacet R. Pater Gulielm. Shir- 
wod, decanus de Aland Dunelmensis dio- 
cesis, qui obijt ii. Octobris, an. mccccxcvil. 

11. Depositum Joannis Gam medici- 
nar. interpretis, qui xxix. Augusti, MDVII. 
mortuus, cum X'to vivat. Amen. 


12. D’nus Nicolaus Saxton, Theologie 
Bacularius Eboracen’ anno MCCCCLI, iii, 


Octobris. 
13. Deo O. M. 
Georgio White, nobili Anglo, opt. spei 
adolescenti. Stephan’ frater cariss. ponen- 
dum curavit. Obijt Idib. Junij mcrv. 


14. D. O. M. 

Thome Kyrtono, Anglo, hujus Xeno- 
dochii cappell®, viro in fide orthodoxa con- 
stanti, vite et morum integritate conspicuo, 
solertia et studio gratificandi parato, patria 
hzredes detestans Romz properavit, ubi 
post novennium febri occulta correptus na- 
tur cessit, annum agens xi. Obijt viii. id. 
Aprilis MpLxx1. 

Hunc locum vivens sibi delegit, cujus vo- 
luntati amici curatores ex test. satis fece- 
runt Nicolaus Mortonus, Gul. Gibletus, 
Robertus Salcaraus. 


15. Hic jacet frater Gulem* Bacchiller, 
Anglicus, prior domus Charmelitarum Lon- 
dini, vir singularis probitatis, et modestia, 
qui obijt in hoe hospi'i die xxx. mensis Julij, 
A D. mpxv. cujus anime propicietur Deus. 

16. In hoc tumulo corpus n’lis viri m’g’i 

Thome 
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Thome Purveour, Sacre Theologie Pro- 
fessoris, ac Londonien. Wellen. Eccl’ Ca- 
nonici, et Minorisi. Basilica Principis Ap’lo- 
rum de Vrbe S. D. N. p’p’x Penitenciarij 
clauditur, qui obijt die v. Octubris, anno D. 
MCCCCLXVi11I. Rome. 

i7, D. O. M. 

ProD. Henrico Story, Anglico P’b’ro, hu- 
ius Hospital’ Sacristario, qui obijt anno 
Mpcx1111. xxii Julij, atatis suze anno LVI. 

is. D. O. M. 

Hic iacet Joannes Wilfridus, Anglus, Col- 
legij Gregoriani de Vrbe ordinis S. Bene- 
dicti Abbas. Obijt prid. Kal, Junij, A. S. 
MDCLIX. ztatis suze LX. 

i9. D. O M. 

R. D. Jo. Setono, pre Anglo Theolo- 
giz professori candidiss®, qui post duriss® 
vincula, et multa adversa pro Sacroi’ dog- 
matum assertione pressa, Romam ex Patria 
exul venit, ubi anno etatis suze LXx. ani- 
mam Deo dicavit, xiii kal. Augusti, MDLXVII. 
S. R. Anglus, ex teste Her. opt. mer. p. e. 

20. D. O. M. 

Fran®e Moro, nobili Anglo, qui, bonis 
patriz amicis pro fide Catholica relictis, 
anno Jubilei mam veniens, exilij sui 
ann. Vi. etatis Lx. obijt 5° Octobris, 
MDLXXv. Georgius Morus, filius unigeni- 
tus, cariss° Patri posuit. 

21. D. O. M. 

Joanni Simons, nobili Anglo, Georgij 
Equitis aurati et Margarita de Baronibus 
Molineux filio, eximie indolis ac fortitu- 
dinis adolescenti, qui, in aula Magne Bri- 
tanniz honoribus functus, dum ad majora 
tenderet, abreptus morte piissime obiit xiii 
Augti, anno D’ni MpLxix. Amantissimo filio 
mater afflicta posuit. 

22. Hic jacet R. P. Joannes Shir- 
wood, ep’us Dunelmen’, sereniss’ Regis An- 
glie Orator, qui obijt xii Januarij, an. 
MCCCCXCIII. Cuius anim. in pace quiescat. 

2. D. O. M. 

Thome Gagio, Equiti Baronetto Anglo, 
Sussexiensi, patre honoribus, ac nominibus 
matre nobilitate pari, Maria Tankervilla, 
alias Carberiana, nato, familie non magis 
generis claritate, quam perpetua fidei Ca- 
tholice constantia illustris principi, qui, in 
ipso ztatis flore, ipsoque in almam urbem 
ingressu, Deo animam corpus terre inter 
cives suos tradidit xxii Novembris, anno 
D’ni mocix. Joannes Gagius, Eques Ba- 
ronettus, carissimo fratri moerens posuit. 


2. D. O. M. 

Richardo Walmesley, secundo genito, 
et ex morte primi fratris heredi Richardi 
Walmesley, nobilis armigeri de Dunkenhall, 
Comitatus castrensis, et Marie Fro- 
mounds, filise et heredis Bartholomei Fro- 
mounds de Cheame, nobilis armigeri Comi- 
tatus Surriensis, qui et ann. xx. urbem in- 
gtessus decimo quarto post die non tam 
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celeri quam felici morte abreptus, in ea 
piissime quievit, secundo Dec. anno MDLXxx. 
Chariss’ filij cineribus mater ilacrimans 


uit. 
ag 2. D. O. M. 

R. D'no Gulielmo Harto, alias Har- 
gravic, presbitero Anglo, patria Lancas- 
trensi, Sacre Theologie et Philosophie 
professori, postremo vero in Pontificio Ro- 
manz Sapientiz studio, quo in munere post 
diuturnos ad Dei obsequium labores carceris 
zetiam zerumnas pro fide in Anglia tolleratas, 
pie mortem obijt xiii kal. Januarij, MDCLX. 
zetatis suze anno Lx1111. Bonis omnibus pios 
in usus erogatis curatores posuerunt. 

26. D. O. M. 

Edm® Danieli, P’b’ro Anglo, et calis 
Heref. Deca. qui propter suam in fide 
Caca co’sta’tiam, multa passus dignibus 
o’ibus spoliatus. Post ann. xiiii in exilio 
Rome transactos, obijt xxx Octobris, 
MDLVI. ztatis suze ann. tvit. Mauri®s 
Clenocus et Guli™s Elias meesti pos. 

27. D. O. M. 

Gabrieli Alano, pietate ac vite inno- 
centia, amoris sanctique exilij, vinculum, 
cum Gulielmo, fratre Cardinali A’gliz, in 
vita coniunxerat, sic nec locus ipse in morte 
separavit. Obijt die xxiiii Martij, anno ztatis 
sue Lvil. humane salutis Mpxcvi. Tho- 
mas Alanus, avunculi optimi amantissimi 
memoria, posuit. 


(To le continued.) 
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On Mopern LITERATURE, AND 
PeriopicaL Criricism. 

Mr. Ursan, Feb. 1. 

NOWLEDGE is not sufficient 


without wisdom; without the 

wer and the will to think rightly. 
‘o store the memory with a chaos of 
trifling and inaccurate knowledge, is 
to load it with mischievous incum- 
brances. The British Press, (and it 
is perhaps nearly the same with the 
Continental Presses,) teems with all 
sorts of impertinences, as well as with 
all sorts of poisons. While there are 
such inexhaustible stores of sound 
knowledge buried in great Libraries, 
it does seem extraordinary that writers 
and readers can waste their attention 
on such dry and tasteless weeds. Much 
is buried, because the expence of bring- 
ing it forward; the cost of type, com- 
sition, and paper, would exceed the 
unds applicable to literature. But 
then why diminish, or nearly annihi- 
late those funds, by spending them on 
disgraceful nonsense? The answer 
will be, ‘* éo indulge the popular appe- 
tite.” But cannot popular = 
¢ 
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be amended, new-directed, and led? 
The habit of pampering it arises from 
the prevalence of mercenary writers. 

It may be asked, what should give 
the preference to authors and books of 
former days? Superior erudition ; in- 
calculably more industry and labour ; 
stronger incitements to energetic ex- 
ertion ; and numerous other circum- 
stances more propitious to the deve- 
lopement of the igher powers of the 
mind. 

Instead of troubling ourselves with 
the petty biographies of petty men, 
should we not better employ ourselves 
in intently and sagaciously examining 
the characters, opinions, and senti- 
ments of the great Luminaries, who 
lived in the ages beginning with, and 
immediately following the Revival of 
Literature ? 

The Literary History of Italy is 
known by very few in England: and 
where known, only known very par- 
tially, and very superficially. Roscoe’s 
two works on the Mepicts have done 
something: but they want originality, 
and force of reflection, as well as sim- 
plicity and freshness of style. And 
even the little stimulus, which they 
gave to this line of studies, is already 
past by. 

We continue to blunder and write 
darkly upon subjects of morals, poli- 
tics, and criticism which have n 
already settled for hundreds of years. 
Modern Critics wish to arrogate to 
themselves the credit of having dis- 
covered the true principles of Poetry. 
But in whatever they differ from their 
predecessors, they only differ to go 
wrong. And the misfortune is, that 
as they have read but little, that taste, 
which can only be formed by a wide 
experience, fixes itself upon false beau- 
ties. There have been heaven-born 
geniuses. Shakspeare was one: but 
without Shakspeare’s genius let no 
man dare to think that he can suc- 
ceed without Jearning ! 

What is written for mere plausibi- 
lity, and to fill up a certain number of 
pages, with a more accurate memory 
than sound conception, is not only 
empty, but deceitful and misleading. 
It consumes time, throws dust in the 
way of judgment, and incumbers the 
intellect. 

It seems strange that such things 
should be more sought than the so- 
lid food of the mind. We must look 
for the cause in the adaptation to vul- 
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gar and temporary topics of curio- 
sity; in the use of fashionable phra- 
seology; in personal and political al- 
lusions of transient interest; and, above 
all, in the choice of such reasonings 
and opinions as favour the reigning 
> delusion. 

© bring forward the wisdom of 
former times in its own unbending 
garb and costume, would not answer 
this purpose. 

Strictly original writers are rarely 
to be found at any time, in any coun- 
try. Common authors must be bor- 
rowers : but for the reasons now given 
they choose to be borrowers in dis- 

uise. They do as the country gen- 
tleman did with Vandyke’s portraits : 
who, when the great wigs of Charles 
II. came into vogue, had the heads of 
all his family pictures new dressed by 
a modern dauber. So they puzzle at 
the meaning of the most common of 
their predecessors; reform the lan- 
guage; fit it to the momentary 
sions and prejudices; and then be- 
come exalted into clever authors of po- 
pular fame! Thus in the major part 
of the periodical publications we read 
the vilest stuff in the most pert or 
most inflated language,—almost al- 
ways either most disgustingly trite, or 
most outrageously false and absurd. 
While the subjects themselves, even 
if well treated, are seldom such as 
have much interest, 

Nothing can be more certain, than 
that, if knowledge is now more dif- 
fused than formerly, what it has gain- 
ed in diffusion, it has more than lost 
in accuracy, as well as in profundity. 

But why then is it called Know- 
ledge ? The word is prostituted when 
itis thus applied. Proper knowledge 
must be at least exact, if not deep :— 
otherwise it is not knowledge :—it is 
a fraudulent and foul substitute! A 
thousand times better is humble con- 
tented and obedient ignorance *. 

Memory without judgment is but 
a dangerous faculty: and blundering 
twilight conception is worse still : 
but when these are put into action 
by rash conceit, their audacity is re- 
volting ; and their mischievousness is 
insufferable ! 

There is an intellectual industry, 
which may do useful things in Lite- 
rature with moderate native talent. 





* See Bishop of London’s Charge, Gent. 
Mag. Sept. 1822, p. 246. 2 
ut 
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But it must be done with integrity, 
sincerity, caution, and jndgment. fe) 
draw out facts and opinions from their 
retired depositaries; to arrange them 
well; and to bring by a due selection 
such as deserve it in an advantageous 
manner before the modern eye, is to 
perform a meritorious task. But it 
must not usurp praises which do not 
belong to it. Nor will it increase its 
just pretensions, to venture into the 
sea of original thought, without the 
capacity to steer with skill and cer- 
tainty. . : 

At present there is no protection or 
antidote against the propagated evil of 
erroneous opinions, to be derived from 
their absurdity. All weight from the 
authority of those who possess the 
character of wisdom and intelligence 
is now rejected, Each man, however 
unqualified, claims to decide for him- 
self; and the consequence is, that 
among the mob the worst opinions 
go for the best. 

Every thing in Literature is at pre- 
sent in a very extravagant degree fac- 
titious. It is partly the usual conse- 
quence of the stage of society at which 
we have arrived, and partly of the ex- 
traordinary revolutions of the last thirty 
years, which have disorganized the 
minds of all Europe. 

Charlatan books of every descrip- 
tion are now therefore principally in 
demand. When there was less call 
for them, they whose amusement or 
curiosity lay in reading, were neces- 
sitated to content themselves with 
those of a better cast; and thus aided 
in the encouragement to have them 
written and printed. Now the mob 
is withdrawn from the market for 
them by having food prepared to their 
own taste: scarcely enough purchasers 
therefore remain to pay the expence 
of paper and print of many of them. 
For it must be notorious to every man 
of close observation and sound judg- 
ment, that it can seldom happen that 
they who truly relish matters of ab- 
struse enquiry and profound thought 
can be suilicient to take off an in- 
pression of a particular work of such 
a nature. And yet what a large part 


of mankind are stupid or sophistical 
enough to argue that popularity is the 
test of merit ! 

Periodical criticism is the favourite 
composition, and the favourite read- 
ing of the day. It does not require 
much sagacity to account for this. But 
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the effect of it is most pernicious to 
the public mind, and in complicated 
ways. For, ist. in the manner in 
which it is conducted, it sacrifices 
Literature to Politics. 2d. It gratifies 
and encourages the envy and love of 
detraction of the dull and illiterate to- 
wards genius and erudition. 3d. It 
prompts to that partial, desultory, su- 
perficial, and imperfect habit of read- 
ing, which conveys no solid informa- 
tion; but makes the reader, when he 
knows least, fancy that he knows most. 
4th. It gives opportunity for booksel- 
lers to play every sort of trick of trade 
in setting off their goods. 5th. It en- 
ables intriguing authors to carry on 
schemes of mounting by unjust ways 
over the heads of unobtrusive genius 
and learning. Gth. It aggravates the 
discouragement under which real li- 
terary merit has always to contend 
against popular prejudice, passion, 
and ignorance. 7th. It uniformly 
helps forward, instead of opposing, 
all temporary delusions, because, being 
a concern of profitable trade, its first 
and paramount object is vendibility. 
8th. Te isa dishonest engine of party 
politics. oth. It is not infrequently 
a licensed vehicle of individual ma- 
lice. 10th. It is putting retired me- 
rit at the mercy of factions, and co- 
teries, and conspiracies. 11th, Being 
done under a mask, it has none of the 
ordinary checks produced by responsi- 
bility. 12th. Being done by persons 
who mostly write for pay, it seldom 
is the production of those who have 
genuine taste, or are duly qualified. 
13. Its aim being striking effect, the 
critic has a temptation to piquancy, 
which must set at defiance all re- 
gard to the ties of justice and truth. 

It would be easy to enumerate many 
more objections to this department of 
fashionable Literature. But it would 
make my ward too long; and perhaps 
too unpalatable to the mighty mulu- 
tude, whose taste must be consulted, 
and who think modern criticism the 
height and distinction of modern ge- 


nius. s. 3. C. 8. 
— 
Mr. Ursay, 
] N the month of November last I 
was in the neighbourhood of Marsh- 
land, a low district in the East part of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, bound- 
ed by the Ouse and the Trent, and I 


then had the pleasure of seeing the 
very 


March 10. 
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very great improvements carrying on 
by the exertions and the jadgment of 
a most respectable gentleman, under 
the powers of an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1820. The detail of the 
works carried on, and the nature and 
progress of this improvement, I shall 
not state, but content myself with say- 
ing, that in the first year four hun- 
dred and forty acres of bad low land, 
and boggy moor-land, were covered in 
every part with warp, or fine mud, 
of the depth of three feet at the least. 
No person can hive an adequate no- 
tion of the improvement unless he had 
seen it. The cause of my troubling 
you with this letter, is my wish to re- 
present the real appearance of the soil 
and the bog when they were cut through 
in making the necessary works. 

In entting the main drain, the an- 
tient surface of the country appeared 
to be sand, and on it had grown a 
great quantity of trees, chiefly oaks 
and firs, of which many large roots 
remained fixed in the ground, and 
shewed evident marks of having been 
destroyed by fire. Many long pieces of 
trunks, with their tops lying toward 
the South-east, were found upon this 
sand, which is only two feet higher 
than the present low water mark. ‘The 
highest tides now flow, as marked upon 
the sluice, seventeen, and sometimes 
near eighteen feet. Immediately upon 
this sand is found an oozing, soft, 
pulpy matter, which runs off when it 
is cut through and has vent. Upon 
this is a growth of peat, varying in 
height from three to ten feet, and of 
this the bog of the moor consists. 
Upon the top of this peat, in — 
townships, a soil has been formed, 
and is of good earth, probably caused 
by the overflowing of the tide river, 
leaving upon it a deposit of mud or 
warp of diverse thicknesses. At what 
time the woods have been destroyed 
can only now be a matter of guess, 
perhaps in a very remote time, before 
the invasion of the Romans, because 
no Roman remains or antiquities have 
been found in Marshland. This peat 
appears to be a mass of black earth, 
held together by vegetable fibres. The 
earth may be bituminous, or the fi- 
bres may be the only combustible 

rt, and the whole mass may have 

een formed in antient times by the 
overflowing of the rivers Idle, Torne, 
and Don, and their obstruction from 
the fall and decay of the trees. The 
rivers Air and Ouse frequently broke 


their banks, and brought a laké of 
water upon the land, Before these 
two large rivers were so much ¢on- 
fined as they are now, it is probable 
that the bed of them was gradually 
rising; but since their banks have been 
considerably raised, and since the wa- 
ters from the adjacent lands have been 
brought by drainage quickly into them, 
the force of the current is increased, 
the obstructions in them are more 
easily removed, and I should think 
that the bed must be more scoured 
out, and consequently lower. There 
are in the highest parts of these moors 
three or four collections of water, (one 
extending more than an acre) called 
by the country “ Wells.” These 
must proceed from springs, for the 
water is clear and drinkable, whereas 
if it oozed through the adjoining peat 
it would have been deep-coloured and 
unpalatable. Some pike and eels are 
in them. Aw o_p Reaper In 
your MaGazing. 


a 


On the mutability of National grandeur 
in Arts and in Science; and the 
proneness to deteriorate, which in 
certain circumstances is observed to 
characterize the human intellect. 

( Continued from p. 118.) 
‘HE world in our day contains 
perhaps as large a proportion of 
inhabitants, which may be termed ci- 
vilized, as in any xra 0 antiquity, and 
yet the aggregate of those who, in any 
degree, are distinguished by refinement 
and intellect, dwindle to insignificance 
before the millions who still exist 
strangers to these arts. 

From the earliest records which we 
have concerning the primitive state of 
our globe, we find that but few com- 
paratively of the nations could be term- 
ed civilized, so far as arts and intellec- 
tual cultivation were concerned, until 
Roman conquests, Roman manners, 
and with them, in a certain degree, 
Roman Literature and Science, were 
extended over some of the most popu- 
lous and fertile tracks of Earope, Asia, 
and Africa. And upon glancing over 
the present state of the nations of our 
globe, the balance will scarcely seem 
to incline in favour of intellectual cul- 
ture and refinement. 

Speculatists, however, may differ as 
to the propriety of classing under the 
head of barbarous the two most popu- 
lous and most ancient empires of all 
Asia, — China and Hindostan, — and 
as 
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as the question, whether they can be 
termed intellectual or barbarous, be de- 
termined, so will also be determined 
the truth of the position just now 
thrown out,—that mankind may, in 
their great majority, be termed barba- 
rous. 

With egard to the vast territories 
of the indian Peninsula, different 
ideas may be thought to oo Of 
its high antiquity as a distinct na- 
tion and people there can be no doubt, 
and of its wealth and splendour as a 
powerful monarchy through a long se- 
ries of ages, we have also grounds for 
believing. 

From the learned disquisitions of 
Robertson, and the testimony of Sir 
William Jones, Chambers, Wilkins, 
and others, we find that it has pos- 
sessed a Literature, and its codes of 
Philosophy and Theology, from time 
immemorial. 

Although the Religion of its inha- 
bitants, if viewed on the side of a 
monstrous and absurd mythology, and 
even in the wild extravagance with 
which they sometimes render Philo- 
sophy, Theology, and Metaphysics, 
one incoherent and unintelligible jum- 
ble, is the manifest offspring of the 
most puerile minds,—their Brahmins, 
for more than two thousand years have 
borne the reputation of learning, not 
only in the doctrines of their casée, but 
in the occult sciences. 

Whoever consults their renowned 
Shastra and Mahabarat, will probably 
be of opinion, that in their theories, 
although too crude for rational belief, 
much ingenuity is often displayed. 
From them, it is supposed, the Greeks, 
in their first infancy, drew the rudi- 
ments of their mythology, which they 
afterwards transmitted to the Romans, 
and the most powerful nations of the 
ancient world ;—and we are told that 
Pythagoras emigrated thither in order 
to acquire the seeds of that wisdom 
which he afterwards taught with such 
credit among his own countrymen. 

With regard to their poetry,—they 
must be acknowledged to deal in the 
extravagant,—their fictions are often 
prodigious or puerile,—but amidst the 
weight of absurdity with which they 
are accompanied, the reader will oc- 
casionally discover in their composi- 
tions ingenuity and glow of sentiment, 
and a sprightly vein of imagery and of 
invention powerfully indicating ge- 
nius. Of their astronomers, and the 


proficiency which their sages have 
made in exploring the heavenly bo- 
dies, and in calculating their motions, 
history speaks highly. Their acquisi- 
tions on these subjects, in their re- 
mote history, may perhaps with jus- 
tice be ranked on an equality with 
those of the ancient Assyrians,—and 
the cultivation of polite Literature has 
been thought by some to entitle them 
to distinction, notwithstanding the 
state of intellect and of general so- 
— must be pronounced far inferior 
to that of Europe in the present day. 

Of the Fine Arts, and of their Art- 
ists, whatever may be their general 
merits, nobody has ever pretended that 
they come any thing near the standard 
of ancient Greece, or of England, 
France, or Italy, in our own days,— 
while, concerning their Architecture, 
we find nothing which may forcibly 
impress us with their having early 
been a people excelling in that art. 

Throughout their vast extent of soil, 
instead of the stupendous and highly 
sculptured ruins which arrest the eye 
and impede the steps of the traveller 
in Egypt and Greece, their Pagodas, 
Palaces, and Temples, are all compa- 
ratively of modern date ;—neither will 
the gaudy admixture of ornament and 
puerility of taste discernible in the pre- 
sent Oriental style, very much raise the 
admiration of the intelligent beholder. 

Is China, I proceeded, (for I had 
now wandered very far from the archi- 
tectural decorations which first ori- 
ginated my soliloquy,) raised above the 
standard of India and its dependencies 
in the character of its Arts, or the 
— exhibitions of its intellect? 

fore remote, and more shut up from 
the knowledge of all other Nations, 
she lays claim to as high, or higher 
antiquity. 

From the reputed dynasties of her 
sovereigns, and the astronomical cal- 
culations of her sages, she has existed 
as an empire from a very remote pe- 
riod. But if exaggeration and faloe- 
hood have always ‘Deen acknowledged 
to obtain a considerable share in the 
Chinese histories, it may further be 
affirmed, that their poetry, theology, 
and philosophy, occupy a very low and 
puerile character in the scale of gene- 
ral excellence. 

Whatever also may be thought to 
be the precise standard of their Fine 
Arts, the general features of their Ar- 
chitecture are any thing but resem- 

bling 
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bling the chaste sublimity of the Gre- 
cian orders,—while their vast and lux- 
uriant plains seldom, if ever, arrest the 
traveller with the proud architectural 
reliques of the taste and skill of their 
ancestors. 

If, in some particulars, the Chinese, 
as an intellectual people, rank above 
the Hindoos, in others they fall very 
far below them, and can hardly, per- 
haps, be said, either in the civilized 
arts of life, or the greater energies of 
mind, to be on a standard of equality. 

If, therefore, these vast oad popu- 
lous empires be admitted to rise to the 
standard of a civilized, they have no 
pretensions to the rank of an intellec- 
tual and highly-cultivated people. But 
that they have existed in a state, in- 
tellectually considered, of equal civi- 
lization with their present through a 
long series of ages, has never been con- 
troverted,—although the traveller will 
hardly find on their soil,—a soil ferti- 
lized by as mild and genial a climate 
as any under heaven,—the remains of 
LS ageny porticoes, and colossal tem- 
ples, or any thing which can much 
raise his ideas of the past grandeur of 
their ancestors, with the exception per- 
haps of the wall of China. 

ut if, upon the assumption of this 
hypothesis, the great majority of man- 
kind have, from historical record, been, 
as far as vigour of intellect and the ac- 
complishments of taste are concerned, 
in a state of barbarism rather than re- 
finement, the vicissitudes and signal 
moral gradations which have marked 
the periods of those which have been 
celebrated in these respects, have fur- 
nished ample topics to the historian 
and the moral philosopher. 

In diverse and distant countries we 
find, upon reviewing their antiquities 
of art, with a reference to the progress 
which has at various periods distin- 
guished their inhabitants in civiliza- 
tion, it will be sometimes remarked 
that this standard has attained its high- 
est degree of elegance in widely aif 
ferent zras of their history. Examples 
have not been wanting, of tribes and 
settlers, quickly after having been form- 
ed into a distinct nation, rising to in- 
tellectual notice and to genius. We see 
others whose temperament, or whose 
dispositions are slower and more phleg- 
matic, or whose climate presents a 
more ungenial and inauspicious at- 
mosphere, affording, after many suc- 
cessive generations, but few signs of 
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povetes in their mental energies, 
ut exhibiting for the most part the 
same mediocrity of parts and of inven- 
tive faculty. It has, too, long and re- 
sepentedlly boon the subject of obvious 
remark, that nations ever rise and de- 
cline in their intellectual capacities. A 
horde of warlike adventurers, after sub- 
jugating their neighbours, presently 
emerge from barbarism to intellectual 
splendour, while their polished brethren 
of another latitude, meantime recede 
from public notice, exchange inven- 
tion for incapacity, and sink in for- 
getfulness. 

Authorities have decided that we 
are not to look for the solution of these 
changes to the operation of physical 
causes,—as they are ever uniform and 
immutable ;—and it is undeniable that 
they are so under the same latitudes’; 
although that does not by any means 
hinder the intervention of physical 
causes from having a certain influence 
in accelerating or retarding the dis- 
plays of intellect in their various de- 
grees and relations. 

But moral causes have, with the 
majority of speculators, generally ob- 
tained the preference, as the efficients 
through whose instrumentality these 
signal changes in the character and 
circumstances of a people are wrought, 
—and it is these signal changes, pro- 
duced through moral agency, which 
forms a source of interest and curiosity 
in the intelligent lucubrator. 

If, I resumed, leaving the Eastern 
extremity of Asia, we fix imagination 
on the Western, and consider the 
countries which are now comprized in 
Asiatic Turkey, sensations of a diffe- 
rent and a more teeming moral cha- 
racter strike the mind. ‘It is,” says 
an intelligent writer, “‘on the banks 
of the Euphrates and Tigris that the 
eye of the Traveller wanders in search 
of the mightiest monuments of an- 
cient ren. 10 It is there that we 
must find all that remains of Nineveh 
and of Babylon, those first capitals of 
the world. Desolation covers alike 
them and the once magnificent coun- 
try in which they were situated. 

The humble tent of the Arab now 
occupies the spot formerly adorned by 
the palaces of Kings, and his flocks 
procure a scanty pittance of food amid 
the fallen fragments of ancient mag- 
nificence. The banks of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, once so prolific, are now 
for the most part covered with impe- 
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netrable brushwood ; and the interior 
of the province which was traversed 
and fertilized with innumerable ca- 
nals, is destitute of either inhabitants 
or vegetation.” 

From Palmyra or Tadmor in the 
desert,—from the ruins of ‘Tyre and 
the vestiges of Phenician glory,—from 
the memorials of Jewish magnificence 
under Solomon, the contemplatist 

asses the isthmus of Suez, and finds 
Pienself in the fertile plains of Egypt. 
He beholds on every side the indelible 
vestiges of former intelligence, and in- 
defatigable skill. Innumerable hiero- 
glyphics rise before him, sculptured 
with every imaginary device,—colos- 
sal proportions of ancient architecture 
frown upon the beholder in gloomy 
but majestic grandeur, and tell him, 
while gazing in silent and awe-struck 
reverie, that his soil was once the nur- 
sery of science and the liberal arts, and 
that a race of intelligent beings once 
hovered round these edifices who were 
capable of planning and executing the 
vast conceptions of genius. Alas! 


when we glance at the tribes of beings 
who at present cultivate her fields, or 
who lead a wandering and predatory 
life on the banks of her rivers, how 


fallen do they appear from the genius 
and thinking of their forefathers ! 

Mean in capacity, and barbarous in 
manners, their perceptions deteriorated 
through ages of servile vassalage,— 
they have long ceased to be the peo- 
ple who reared the pyramids,—who 
constructed the palaces of ancient 
Thebes, — moulded the statues and 
the columns of Dendera or ‘Tentyra,— 
or who, under the Ptolemies, amassed 
the treasures of the Alexandrian li- 
brary. 

We are told in the remote annals 
of early Egypt, that under Sesostris or 
Osyris, and Cheops, the Egyptians 
were all slaves, subject to the caprice 
and commands of absolute despotism. 
It is certain that the degrees of intel- 
lectual vigour and refinement, in a 
people, are not always commensurate 
with their political light or liberty. 
Republican Rome did not evince any 
signs of vigour in arts, philosophy, or 
literature, — whereas imperial Rome, 
after her liberties had been destroyed, 
excelled in all of them, and particularly 
in the first,—and Egypt, notwithstand- 
ing her slavish subserviency to a single 
Ruler, must be acknowledged to have 
then shone in arts and intellectual ca- 
pacity, while we observe such prodi- 
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gies of skill and ability crowning her 
exertions. ‘‘ Their ornaments,” says 
M. Denon, “always accordant, al- 
ways significant, always founded upon 
reason, equally evinced fixed princi- 
ples, a taste founded on truth, and a 
concatenation of profound study ; and 
though we have not evidence of the 
eminent degree at which they had ar- 
rived in the abstract sciences, their ar- 
chitecture alone, in the state in which 
we have found it, cannot but give us 
an idea of the antiquity, the refine- 
ment, the character, and the gravity 
of this people.” 

Whilst contemplating the works of 
the ancient Egyptians, we cannot re- 
fuse the irrefragable testimony that 
they were a people of thinking, of ge- 
nius, and of indefatigable industry ; 
the mind accustomed to embark in 
trains of philosophical import, is in- 
sensibly wrapt to interest; and will 
sometimes, in reviewing the various 
speculations which a Montesquieu, a 

layfair, or a Volney have thrown 
out upon this teeming, and yet un- 
exhausted subject, attach an influence 
to each of the causes with which these 
writers have respectively endeavoured 
to account for changes so signal. 

But leaving the land of Sphinxes, 
of Obelisks, .of Hieroglyphics, and of 
Tombs, imagination, proceeding north- 
wards, finds her excursion again ar- 
rested by the splendid remains of a 
people whose moral and intellectual 
energies once proclaimed their great- 
ness. 

The classical mind, while pursuing 
its ideal excursions round those spots 
of our globe which have been in their 
turn the seat of knowledge and _re- 
finement, will revert to the soil of 
ancient Greece with fond recollections 
of early intercourse. And here it will 
be evident, that the disparity between 
what was once effected and the capa- 
bilities which her sons now evince, 
is more striking perhaps than what is 
manifested by contemplating the ruins 
which chequer the plains of Egypt. 

The student, whilst ruminating un- 
der the shade of an Ionic column or 
portico, marks the fine though vene- 
rable proportions of the ruined frag- 
ment, reflects that two thousand years 
have rolled their annihilating storms 
over these master-pieces of human 
skill, and feels the signal truth pro- 
foundly impressed upon his mind, that 
there is a steady ebb and flow in the 
order and course of human intellect, 

which 
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which is as signally manifest in its de- 
velopement, as the tide of national 
power and prowpeniy- He surveys the 
capacity of producing what can please, 
elevate, oat instruct, in any of its mo- 
difications, as it existed in the Greeks 
under Pericles, and as it now exists 
under the yoke of the Ottomans, when 
insult and insolence on the one hand, 
and abject and grovelling submission 
on the other, are, in Athens, the cha- 
racteristic features. He compares the 
symmetry which pervades the immortal 
remains of columns, porticoes, and 
arches, in their varied proportions, 
with specimens of the present day,— 
the one breathing transcendant ge- 
nius and exquisite proportion, —the 
other rising only just as high as the 
convenience and the exigencies of life 
require. 

£* When Europe,” says M. de Cha- 
teaubriand, ‘‘ was roused from barba- 
rism, her first thought was directed to 
Athens,—what is become of Athens? 
was the universal cry, and when it 
was known that her ruins still existed, 
the learned and the ingenious flocked 
thither as if they had discovered the 
lost ashes of a parent.”-—In every zra 
since that of their splendour, except 
those centuries in which darkness, in 
her heaviest moral shades, reigned over 
the Western world, she, as this fine 
and glowing writer remarks, concen- 
tered the attentions of the most illus- 
trious men, while Sparta remained 
neglected, a signal lesson of the supe- 
riority of that renown which is de- 
rived from arts and from intellect over 
the mere reputation of military valour. 
These once rival sisters, however, are 
now alike desolated by the iron ty- 
ranny of a race of insensate barba- 
rians, who have neither the heart to 
feel, nor the humanity to spare, the 
mouments of skill which they cannot 
imitate. 

(To be continued.) 


—o-— 
Mr. UrBan, March 5. 
WAS much gratified by seeing jus- 
tice done in your last Obituary, p. 
181, to the memory of Dr. Wooddeson. 
The following extracts from Mr. Wake- 
field’s Life, respecting the Rev. Rich- 
ard Wooddeson and his Son, the Jate 
Vinerian Professor, will be read with 
interest by your readers : 
Gent. Mac. March, 1823. 
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Mr. Wakefield's Character of the Rev. R. Wooddeson, 
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‘«* 1 was happily removed, at the age of 
thirteen years, into a more genial climate, 
being transferred to the tuition of the Rev. 
Richard Wooddeson, who lived in my fa- 
ther’s parish of Kingston-on-Thames. On 
this gentleman I never reflect, but with sen- 
sations of pleasure, and sentiments of re- 
spect. He was indeed generally beloved by 
all his scholars....He was born about the 
year 1703, or 1704, (at Findon, in Sussex, 
his father’s living) and was educated at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Soon after his re- 
moval from the University, he was, I be- 
lievey a School-assistant at Reading ; how 
long, I know not; and between 1732 and 
1733 was chosen Master of the Free School 
at Kingston-upon-Thames. He continued 
here till the year 1772, with signal success, 
and with equal reputation. A considerable 
portion of the nobility and gentry in that 
neighbourhood, who had been educated 
within the period here specified, were train- 
ed under him.” 


Mr. Wakefield here enumerates 
amongst Mr. Wooddeson’s distinguish- 
ed scholars, the following well-known 
writers. Mr. Lovibond, a writer in 
the ‘* World,” and Editor of a small 
Volume of ‘‘ Poems.” Mr. Steevens, 
Editor of ‘‘ Shakspeare.” Mr. Keate, 
Author of ** Sketches of Nature,” &c. 
Gibbon, the Historian. Hayley, the 
Poet. Mr. Maseres, Cursitor Bese 
of the Exchequer, of scientific fame, 
the first Cambridge Medallist; and 
Mr. Geo. Hardinge, a Welsh Judge, 
the only pupil who exerted himself, 
with success at least, in procuring 
preferment for his Master, which was 
a living in Kent or Essex. 

‘* Infirmities crowding thick upon old 
age, of itself a disease, Mr. Wooddeson re- 
linquished his school in the year 1772, re- 
moved to Chelsea, and died in 1774, or 
the latter end of 1773. His son, and only 
surviving child (his daughter died in the 
prime of youth) was Vinerian Professor in 
the University of Oxford, an office which 
he has since resigued after the publication 
of his Lectures. He is a gentleman of very 
respectable abilities, who exemplifies the 
well-known maxim of the Poet : 

‘ Fortes creantur fortibus,’ &c. 


When I was present, a few years ago, at the 
sale of the great Dr. Bentley's Library, 
Dr. Jackson, a venerable Clergyman in 
Leicestershire, and formerly of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, was there at the time. 
On hearing him mention his College, it 
occurred to me, that he must have been a 
contemporary with my old Master at the 
University, and | accordingly asked him 
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if he remembered Mr. Wooddeson in Col- 
lege. ‘Remember him!” said this amiable 
rson, with eager accents, and eyes spark- 
Fing with benevolence, ‘ remember him ! we 
were nearly of the same age and standing. 
I had a great respect for him indeed; and 
often visited him at Kingston. But you 
shall judge of my friendship and affection 
for his memory, from a single circumstance. 
When his son was candidate for the Vine- 
rian Professorship, and the contest was 
likely to be severe, I came over at once from 
Germany, where I then was, to Oxford, 
merely to give my vote, and returned to 
the Continent at the close of the election.” 
A specimen of regard which was honourable 
th parties! Happy the one to de- 
serve “ay friendship! Happy the other 
thus to sacrifice his own ease to the me- 
mory of a friend who was no more!” 

Mr. Wakefield closes his account 
of the Rev. Richard Wooddeson with 
a mention of his Works, which he 
says were only a “ Latin Metrical Pro- 
sody,” and a few Sermons; with a 
brief Eulogy upon his liberal and ami- 
able manners, and his generosity to 
his pupils, which seems to have been 
so indiscreet, that after a flourishing 
school for forty years, he retired with 
loss, and left his widow to the atten- 
tions and protection of his son ; and 
also with some cursory observations 


on his powers of composition as a 
Poet, his taste as a Scholar, and his 
method of Instruction as a School- 


master. 


—-@— 
FLY LEAVES.—No. IX. 
Chaucer's Tomb. 

[ appears by an enquiry upon the 

ancient state, avthoritie, and pro- 
ceedings of the Covrt of Regvests, 2d 
Octob. 1596, printed in quarto, anno 
1597, that on the Oth May, in the 
isth year of Queen Elizabeth (1577), 
Mary Puttenham, wife of Richard 
Puttenham, Esq. received thirteen 
shillings and eight pence for a half- 
year's annuity issuing out of the rents 
and revenues of profits of her husband, 
by force of a decree that attached 

Spencer, Esq. Serjeant at Arms, as 
“‘out of such summes of money as 
were éendered vpon Chawcer’s tombe 
within the Cathedrall Church of St. 
Peter in Westminster, by Rob. Chey- 
nie, Citizen of London, and there 
— to the vse of the same Rich. 

u 


utenham.” 


Rev, Richard Wooddeson—Fly Leaves, No. LX. 
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Some information respecting the 
origin of this payment is very desir- 
able. Probably it may be conjectur- 
ed, as we know that the learned in 
the Law commonly name the Halls 
of either Lincoln’s Inn, or the Inner 
Temple, as places for Mortgagors to 
make payments of principal monies 
advanced in order to allege a certain 
default, for legal proceedings, that 
Chaucer's tomb had been named for 
the like purpose. It does not seem 
equally probable that there was any 
public gift made at the tomb, where- 
to Richard Puttenham had become 
entitled by way of perquisite. 

The following lines are copied from 
an old MS. 


An Elegie vpon the death of the auncient 
English Poetts. 


Pittye, O pittye, death had power, 

Over Chawcer, Lidgate, Gower, 

They that equall’d all the sages 

Of these their owne, of former ages. 

And did their learned lights advance 

In times of darkest ignorance, 

When palpably impuritie 

Kept knowledge in obscuritie ; 

And all went hoodwinckt in this Ile, 

They cold see and shine the while : 

Nor Greece nor Rome cold reckon vs 

As then amongst the barbarous : 

Since these three knew to turne, perdye, 
The scrue-pinn of philosophye 

As well as they: and left behind 

As fresh memorials of the mind: 

By which they live thoughe they are dead, 
As all may see, that will but read, 

And on good workes will spend good houres, 
In Chaucer’s, Lidgate’s, and in Gower’s. 


Ev. Hoop. 


Mr. Ursan, Salop, Feb. 11. 
{* you will not deem it intrusive, 

will add a Fry Lear to your 
collection. It is taken from a MS. 
leaf at the end of a volume of Thom- 
son’s works, which belonged to Mr. 
Shenstone, of the Leasowes: and as 
it contains a character of Thomson and 
his writings, not elsewhere to be found, 
I think it worth preserving. 

«© Mr. Thomson was at the Lea- 
sowes in the Summer of 1745, and in 
the Autumn of 1746, and promised, 
when he came again into the country, 
to make a longer visit; but at the 
time he was expected, came an ac- 
count of his death. It seems he wait- 
ed too long for the return of his friend 

Dr. 
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Dr. Armstrong, and did not chuse to 
employ any other physician. 

“‘He had nothing of the Gentle- 
man in his person or address. But he 
made amends for the deficiency by 
his refined sense, spirited expressions, 
and a manner of speaking not unlike 
his friend Quin. He did not talk a 
great deal, but after a pause of reflec- 
tion, produced something or other that 
accounted for his delay. 

**The Seasons would make a fine 
Poem in Latin. Its turgid phrases 
would lose their stiffness, and its vul- 
iad idioms acquire a proper majesty. 

ts propriety and description shine the 
Ww.s.” 

The following inscription is on ano- 
ther leaf, and is probably the first 
sketch of the inscription, which Mr. 
Shenstone afterwards placed on a seat 
dedicated to the Poet in Virgil's Grove 
at the Leasowes, a place in which 
Thomson delighted to contemplate. 

Celeberrimo Poetz, 
Jacoso THomson, 
qui, cum quicquid 
ubique ruris est, aut 
amcenum aut varium 
miré depinxerit, hosce 
etiam fontes non fastidivit. 


Yours, &c. 


same. 


4. IT. 


Mr. Ursan, Oxford, Feb. 7. 


WAS much pleased with the de- 
rivatious of Christian Names given 
by Nepos in op Magazine for Jan. 
P: 32, and only regret the shortness of 
vis catalogue. In vain has many a 
fair damsel cast her eye down the page 
with anxious expectation, in hopes of 
discovering the meaning of the word 
which was probably the first with 
which she became acquainted. You 
have too much gallantry, Mr. Urban, 
to reject any thing that may satisfy the 
curiosity, and perhaps add to the hap- 
piness of the fair; I shall therefore at- 
tempt to fill ¥: some of the deficiencies 
of your other Correspondent *. 
Agatha, from &ya$n, means good. 
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Amy, from Amie, French; a fair 
friend. 

Beatrice, from the Latin or Italian, 
a bestower of blessings. 

Euphemia, from the Greek, fair of 
speech ; and Frances, free.—So far we 
have gone on well, the names are of 
auspicious omen, and happy they to 
whom they apply. Must I proceed 
further? Amelia is a sweet name, a 
pretty name.—Yes, and moreover, it 
admirably befits the sex to which it 
belongs, @ufAue, thoughtlessness. — 
What must we say of Ursula? Vixens 
and termagants have long been out of 
fashion; then, Ursula, 1 am afraid we 
cannot patronize thee, for if we be- 
lieve what the vile Latin tells us, Ur- 
sula isa she bear. And it grieves me 
to say that the soft, the innocent- 
ating Cicely is derived from caecus, 
blind, or cecila, a blind-worm. 

But let us turn our thoughts away 
from these heathen etymologies, and 
consider what good and proper Chris- 
tian names our forefathers have culled 
for us in the ample field of our own 
language—Charity, Constance, Faith, 
Grace, Patience, Prudence, Silence, 
Temperance. Who does not regret that 
these have given way to the fantastic 
names of the heroines of novels and 
romances? Some of them indeed are 
not entirely discarded, but so mutilated 
and dislocated as not to be recognized 
without difficulty; Grace is drawled 
out into Gratiana, and Rose fritted 
away into Rosabella. And the worst 
of it is, the affectation of these sesqui- 
pedalia verba, is not confined to the 
circles of the rich and the fashionable. 
The fire-side of the farmer echoes to 
the sound of Mary-Hariot and Louisa. 
Our Workhouses and Manufactcries 
are filled with Selinas, Adelaides, and 
Virginias. If you go into the country 
you hear the greasy scullion cry to the 
Parish *prentice, ‘* Honoria, feed the 
pigs.” If you walk through the town 
you hear a filthy hag exclaiming to 
io child, ‘* Evelina, come out o the 


gutter.” P.C. 





* I am sorry to dispute the authority of Neros, but I believe in the derivation of 


Fsatella he is not historically correct. 
lady, but the lady to the colour. 


It is not the colour which gives name to the 
Queen Isabella made a vow (but on what occasion 


I do not remember) to wear her flannel petticoat night and day for a twelvemonth: 
and when she discarded this votive relick, it was of the bright bay here mentioned by 


Nespos, which soon came into fashion under the name of Jsabella-colour. 


Quzre. May 


not Lucy be derived from Atvxn, white, and mean the same as Blanch ? 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE DR. HUTTON. 


Charles Hutton, LL.D. and F.R.SS. of 
London and Edinburgh, also an honorary 
member of several other learned societies, 
both in Europe and America, was born at 
Newcastle upon Tyne, on the 14th of Aug. 
1737. He was descended from a family in 
Westmoreland, which had the honour of 
becoming connected by marriage, with that 
of Sir Isaac Newton. His father, who was 
@ viewer, or superintendant of mines, gave 
his children such education as his circum- 
stances would permit, which was confined 
to the ordinary branches; but Charles, the 
youngest of his sons, the subject of this 

lemoir, early manifested an extraordinary 
predilection for mathematical studies, in 
which he made considerable progress, while 
yet at school, with very little aid from his 
master; for, like many other eminent ma- 
thematicians, he was in a great measure 
self-taught. After the death of his father, 
which took place in his early youth, he de- 
termined on undertaking the profession of a 
teacher, and commenced his labours at the 
neighbouring village of Jesmond, when only 
eighteen years of age; his master, who 
was a Clergyman, having, upon being pre- 
sented to a living, resigned the school in 
his favour. 

In the year 1760, Dr. Hutton removed 
to Newcastle, where he soon experienced 
great encouragement; and, among his ear- 
liest pupils, was the present Lord Chan- 
cellor, a cireumstance which will be farther 
noticed towards the conclusion of this Me- 
moir. We here call him Doctor prema- 
turely, he not having received the degree of 
LL.D. until the year 1779, when that ho- 
nour was conferred upon him by the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ; but, as it is the title 
by which he is best known in the scientific 
‘world, we thus early adopt it. 

It appears, that neither the duties of his 

rofession, nor the cares of an increasing 
Family (Dr. Hutton having married on 
his removal to Newcastle), interrupted 
his favourite studies, as he devoted all his 
leisure hows to mathematical pursuits. 
In the year 1764, he published “A 
Treatise on Arithmetic and Book-keep- 
ing,” which soon passed through nu- 
merous editions, and is still held in high 
estimation. His next publication was “A 
Treatise on Mensuration, both in theory 
and practice,” and is considered the most 
complete work on the subject ever publish- 
ed. It established his reputation as a ma- 
thematician, although numerous proofs of 
his superior talents and acquirements, had 
been already manifested, by his able solu- 
tions of mathematical questions, in various 
scientific journals. Among these reposi- 
tories, the celebrated Almanack, under the 
title of the Ladies’ Diary, particularly at- 





tracted his attention. This work had been 
conducted with great ability, from its com- 
mencement in 1704 ; numerous learned cor- 
respondents contributing, annually, curious 
mathematical questions, and answers, with 
enigmas, &c. Dr. Hutton collected the 
Diaries of fifty years, and republished their 
Questions and Solutions, in five volumes, 
with notes and illustrations, which form a 
very useful and interesting miscellany. He 
some time afterwards became the editor of 
the Diary, and conducted it for nearly half 
a century, with such ability and judgment, 
as greatly to increase the number of eminent 
mathematicians, and to enlarge the bounda- 
ries of useful science. Dr. Hutton’s office 
of editor of this work, also afforded him an 
opportunity, of procuring biographical no- 
tices of the most eminent of his correspond- 
ents, with which he afterwards enriched his 
Mathematical Dictionary, and his Abridg- 
ment of the Philosophical Transactions. 

On the 17th of Nov. 1771, the bridge of 
Newcastle having been almost entirely de- 
stroyed by a great flood, which swelled the 
waters in the river about nine feet higher 
than the usual spring-tides, this event 
was the means of considerably increasing Dr, 
Hutton’s mathematical reputation. Pre- 
vious to commencing the repairs of the ex- 
tensive damage, which the bridge had sus- 
tained, it was desirable to endeavour to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, the recurrence of 
similar accidents; and the principal archi- 
tects and civil engineers of the country, 
were invited to furnish plans, &c. for the 
purpose. Dr. Hutton now, for the first 
time, directed his attention to the subject; 
and his suggestions were adopted, in pre- 
ference to numerous others, which had been 
received from various quarters. On the 
spur of the occasion, the Doctor drew up a 
Treatise on the Principles of Bridges, de- 
monstrating the best mathematical curves 
for the arches, with the due proportion of 
the piers, &c. And this publication, though 
so hastily composed, has, notwithstanding, 
always been considered a valuable work on 
the subject, and continues to be frequently 
consulted by the most eminent architects. 

It may here be remarked, that Dr. Hut- 
ton’s early publications, particularly his 
Mensuration, the Diarian Miscellany, and 
his Work on Hridges, were the means of 
rearing and bringing into notice, the inge- 
nious Mr. Bewick of Newcastle, the most 
celebrated wood-engraver that the world 
has, perhaps, ever produced. Nor should 
it be forgotten, that, by Dr. Hutton’s sug- 
gestions and observations, the art of print- 
ing has been very considerably improved. 

In 1773, the situation of Mathematical 
Professor to the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich, having become vacant, nume- 
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rous gentlemen of the first eminence in 
science applied for the —- and, 
among the number, Dr. Hutton presented 
himself as a candidate. The office was in 
the gift of the Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, and the greatest interest was made 
by various noblemen and gertlemen for their 
respective friends; but, to the honour of 
the then Master-General, Lord Viscount 
Townshend, nothing but superior qualifica- 
tions were allowed to avail. His Lordship 
gave public notice, that merit alone should 
decide the preference, which must be deter- 
mined by a strict and impartial examina- 
tion. With this view, four eminent ma- 
thematicians were selected, as examiners on 
the occasion, viz. Dr. Horsley, afterwards 
Bishop of Rochester, Dr. Maskelyne, the 
Astronomer Royal, Colonel Watson, the 
Chief Engineer to the East India Company, 
and the celebrated Mr. Landen. 

Nothing could be more strictly impartial 
than the examination. The candidates were 
eight in number, and each was separately 
examined, uot only in the principles, but in 
the history of mathematics. Several ab- 
struse problems were afterwards given for 
solution; and, when the answers were re- 
ceived, the report of the examiners express- 
ed high approbation of all the candidates, 
but gave a decided preference in favour of 
Dr. Hutton. This was, indeed, an unequi- 
vocal test of superior merit. The judicious 
determination of the Master-General, by 
conferring the appointment on Dr. H. was 
in a short time found to be most advan- 
tageous to the Institution. It is, indeed, 
well known, that Dr. Hutton raised the 
Royal Military Academy, from a state of 
comparative inferiority, to the highest de- 
gree of celebrity, and national importance. 
To his steady and persevering conduct, for 
thirty-five years, and his improvements in 
military science, his country is essentially 
indebted, for the success of the British ar- 
tillery and engineers, in all parts of the 
world, during the last half century. 

Dr. H.’sremoval from Newcastle to so dis- 
tinguished a situation near the Metropolis, 
and his election, soon after, as a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, gave him new opportu- 
nities, for the advancement and diffusion of 
the most useful knowledge; for, it should 
be observed, that, at all times, his attention 
was particularly directed to those branches 
of the mathematics, which are most con- 
ducive to the practical purposes of life. In 
a short time, he became an important con- 
tributor to the Philosophical ‘Transactions, 
which, from the specimens he gave, it is 
probable he would have enriched, more than 
any other member, either ancient or mo- 
dern, had not a stop been unhappily put to 
his valuable labours, by dissensions in the 
Royal Society, which nearly gave a death- 
blow to that excellent Institution. 
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It were unnecessary here to detail the 
subjects of the several papers, which Dr. 
Hutton, in a few years, submitted to the 
Royal Society, especially as they may be 
seep in the Philosophical Transactions of 
that period: but two papers deserve parti- 
cular notice, as the most useful and import- 
ant that, perhaps, had been communicated 
since the chair of that learned Institution 
was filled by Sir Isaac Newton. 

The first of these communications, was on 
the “*Force of fired Gunpowder, and the 
initial Velocities of Cannon-balls.” These 
results had been determined, by a series of 
experiments, made with a new instrument of 
the Doctor’s own invention; and, so sensi- 
ble was the Royal Society of the value of 
the communication, that the annual gold 
prize-medal was immediately voted as due to 
Dr. H. and it was accordingly presented to 
him, by the President, Sir John Pringle, in 
an address expressed in the most flattering 
terms. 

A proof of the high estimation of this 
paper, even abroad, has been recently pub- 
lished in the life of the celebrated Lagrange, 
by the Chevalier Delambre, who states, 
that at the most violent period of the 
French Revolution, all foreigners were 

remptorily ordered to quit France, and 
Lasaken, a native of Italy, was of course 
included; but his colleagues of the Insti- 
tute, presented a memorial to the Con- 
vention, soliciting permission for him to 
remain at Paris, as he was then engaged in 
experiments of the greatest importance to 
the country, namely, upon “ Dr. Hutton’s 
Reports on the Force of fired Gunpowder.” 
On this plea, an exception was decreed in 
Lagrange’s favour. He was therefore per- 
mitted to continue his researches, though 
it does not appear, that he made any re- 
port on the subject; from which it may be 
inferred, that he found no ground either for 
improvement, or animadversion. 

The other paper alluded to, among Dr. 
Hutton’s communications, was on the 
subject of the ‘Mean Density of the 
Earth,” a laborious work, deduced from ex- 
periments, and surveys of the mountain of 
Schehallien, in Perthshire. This opera- 
tion, which had always been considered a 
desideratum in the scientific world, was 
commenced in 1775, by order of the Royal 
Society, and chiefly under the direction of 
Dr. Maskelyne, the Astronomer Royal. Af- 
ter the dimensions of the mountain had 
been taken, and the deflections of the plumb- 
line ascertained with great accuracy, and 
verified by repeated experiments, the most 
difficult and important part of the under- 
taking yet remained to be executed, namely, 
the calculations and the deductions, which 
required profound science, as well as im- 
mense labour. ‘The attention of the Royal 
Society, was at once directed to Dr, H. as 
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the person most competent to this arduous 
undertaking. He undertook the task; and, 
in the course of a year, presented his re- 
port, which will be found in the ‘¢ Philoso- 
phical Transactions,” of the year 1778, and 
again in 1821. The latter paper was drawn 
up, with a view of exposing certain sinister 
attempts which had been made, to transfer 
from Dr. H. the honour of this important 
operation. 

Such were among the invaluable, but 
short-lived labours of Dr. H. in the Royal 
Society: and here it may be proper to state 
the circumstances, by which they were un- 
fortunately terminated. 

When Dr. Hutton first entered the So- 
ciety, Sir John Pringle was the President. 
He was a person of great acquirements, and 
eminently qualified to fill the chair of New- 
ton. He always manifested a particular re- 
gard for the Doctor, which probably excited 
the jealousy of many persons, who were not 
attached to mathematical investigations : 
among the members of this description, was 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Joseph) Banks, a gen- 
tleman too well known, to render it necessary 
to add any thing further here concerning 
him, except that he had acquired sufficient 
influence over the majority of the members 
of the Society, to obtain his election as Pre- 
sident, upon the resignation of Sir John 
Pringle. Dr. H. had for some time, held 
the office of Foreign Secretary, with the 
greatest credit; but the new President, 
who wished the appointment to be filled by 
a friend of his own, procured a vote to be 
passed by the Society, that it was requisite 
this Secretary, should reside constantly in 
London; a condition, with which the Doc- 
tor could not possibly comply; and he 
therefore resigned the situation. Many of 
the most valuable members of the Society, 
however, warmly espoused Dr. H.’s cause, 
and discontinued their accustomed attend- 
ance at the usual periodical meetings: 
among the number may be mentioned, Dr. 
Horsley, Dr. Maskelyne, Baron Maseres, 
and many other eminent characters ; who, 
finding that the disciples of Newton, were 
always outvoted by those of Linnzus, re- 
tired, with Dr. Hutton, from the Society. 
When these distinguished members were 
about to withdraw, Dr. Horsley expressed 
himself in the following energetic words :— 
*« Sir (addressing himself to the President), 
when the hour of secession comes, the Pre- 
sident will be left with his train of feeble 
amateurs, and that toy—(pointing to the 
mace on the table), the ghost of the So- 
ciety where meper m once reigned, and 
Newton was her minister.” 

This secession took place in 1784, since 
which period very few papers on mathema- 
tical subjects, have appeared in the “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions ;” and it is even said, 
that the late President, uniformly opposed 
the admission of mathematicians into the 
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> Society, unless they were persons of 
rank or fortune. 

Although Dr, Hutton’s retirement, de- 
prived him of the great stimulus to exer- 
tion, which such a Society must have af- 
forded, he still continued to give to the 
world, from time to time, various valuable 
works. In 1785, he published his ‘* Ma- 
thematical Tables,” containing co1amon, 
hyperbolic, and logistic logarithms; also 
sines, both natural and logarithmic; with 
several other tables used in mathematical 
calculations: to which is prefixed, a large 
and original history of the discoveries and 
writings relating to those sciences. In 1786, 
appeared his ‘‘’ Tracts on Mathematical and 
Philosophical Subjects,” in three volumes, 
which contain much new and valuable mat- 
ter. They were reprinted in 1812. In 
1787, “The Compendious Measurer” was 
published; which is chiefly an abridgment 
of his large work on mensuration. In the 
following year, he published his ‘¢ Elements 
of Conic Sections,’”’ with select exercises in 
various branches of mathematics and philo- 
sophy, for the use of the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich. This work was 
warmly patronised by the Duke of Rich- 
mond, then Master-general of the Ord- 
nance, who, on that occasion, presented 
Dr. Hutton at Court to his = 

In 1795, appeared his ‘‘ Mathematical 
and Philosophical Dictionary,” in two large 
volumes, quarto, which was the result of 
many years preparation, and has since ad- 
vanced to a second edition. It has supplied 
all subsequent works of that description, 
and even the most voluminous Cyclopeedias, 
with valuable materials, both in the sciences, 
and in scientific biography. 

His next publication was, *¢ A Course of 
Mathematics,” in two volumes, octavo, com- 
posed for the use of the Students of the 
Royal Military Academy; which has since 
become a standard work in all eminent 
schools, both in Great Britain and America. 
It has passed through numerous editions ; 
and in 1811, a third volume was added, 
which is said to have been prepared nearly 
in equal portions, by Dr. Hutton, and his 
esteemed friend, Dr. Olinthus Gregory, now 
Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Mi- 
litary Academy. 

In 1803, he undertook the arduous task 
of abridging the ‘Philosophical Transac- 
tions,” in conjunction with Dr. Richard Pear- 
son and Dr. Shaw. Dr. Hutton is said to have 
executed the chief part of the work, and to 
have received for his labour, no less a sum 
than six thousand pounds. Jt was com- 
pleted in 1509, and the whole comprised 
in eighteen quarto volumes. About the 
same period was published his translation 
of ** Montucla’s Recreations in Mathema- 
tics, and Natural Philosophy ;”” and an im- 
proved edition of the same work appeared 
in 1814, 
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In 1806 the Doctor became afflicted with 
a pulmonary complaint, which confined 
him for several weeks; but in the following 

ear, he resumed his professional duties. 
is medical friends, however, advised him 
to retire from the labours of the Academy, 
as soon as it might be d d convenient ; 
and, in consequence of an application to 
this effect, the Master-general and Board 
of Ordnance, acceded to his wishes, and ma- 
nifested their approbation of his long and 
meritorious services, by granting him a pen- 
sion for life, of 5001. per annum. This an- 
nuity, together with a considerable property 
which he had realised, chiefly by his publi- 
cations, enabled him to retire in very af- 
fluent circumstances. But in his retire- 
ment, his chief employment continued to 
be, the cultivation and diffusion of useful 
science. He officiated for some time, every 
half-year, while his health would permit, as 
the principal examiner to the Royal Mili- 
Academy, and also to the East India 
College at Addiscombe. 

During this period, as well as previ- 
ously, he was indefatigable in rendering 
kind offices, where they were merited, espe- 
cially in promoting the interest of scientific 
men, and recommending them to situations, 
where their talents might prove most bene- 
ficial to themselves, and to their country. 
To his recommendations, as well as to his 
instructions, our most eminent scientific in- 
stitutions, have been chiefly indebted for 
their Professors of Mathematics, during the 
last thirty years. 

He was constantly visited at his residence 
in Bedford-row, by an extensive circle of 
friends: his cheerfulness and urbanity were 
uniformly the same: and, during the last 
twelve months of his life, he was often 
heard to declare, that it was one of the ha 
piest years he had ever experienced. His 
death was caused by a cold, which brought 
on a return of his pulmonary complaint. 
His illness was neither tedious nor painful : 
and his valuable life terminated early on 
Monday morning, the 27th of Jan. 1823, 
in the eighty-sixth year of his age. His 
remains were interred in the family vault at 
Charlton, in Kent; and his funeral was 
most respectably, and numerously attended. 

It must be gratifying to the friends of 
Dr. Hutton to know, that he retained his 
faculties unimpaired almost to the last; and 
that his dissolution was apparently without 
pain. It is likewise worthy of remark, that, 
only three days previous to his death, he 
received certain scientific questions from 
the Corporation of London, which he an- 
swered immediately in the most masterly 
manner. These questions related to the 
intended arches of the new London-bridge ; 
and his » on the subject, is considered 
not only as a valuable document, but also 
highly interesting, as being the last pro- 
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duction of this man, and at such a 
period of his advanced age, and illness. 

Dr. Hutton’s character is thus given, in 
an elegant Memoir of him, which = been 
recently published, by his friend and suc- 
cessor, Dr. Olinthus Gregory :— 

** As a Preceptor, Dr. Hutton was cha- 
racterized by mildness, kindness, prompt- 
ness in discovering the difficulties which 
his pupils experienced, patience in labour- 
ing to remove those difficulties, unwearied 
perseverance, and a never-failing love of the 
art of communicating knowledge by oral in- 
struction. His patience, indeed, was per- 
fectly invincible. No dulness of apprehen- 
sion, no forgetfulness in the pupil, ever in- 
duced him to yield to irascible emotions, to 
forfeit his astonishing power of self-controul. 
During the last 25 years, I have had the 
most favourable opportunities of acquaint- 
ing myself with the best modes of giving in- 
struction, in the University of Cambridge, 
and in other institutions, both public and 
“wong 4 and during much of that time, I 

ave been extensively engaged in the same 
profession ; but I do not hesitate to say, 
that I have neither seen, nor have the least 
conception, of any oral instructions, the ex- 
cellencies of which, bear any comparison 
with those of Dr. Hutton. 

** As a Lecturer, his manner was delibe- 
rate and perspicuous, his illustrations happy 
and convincing, and his experiments usually 
performed with neatness and success. 

** As an Author, Dr. Hutton has long 
been the most popular of English mathe- 
matical writers; and there are obvious rea- 
sons for this popularity ; which promises to 
be as permanent as it is extensive. His 
grand objects, are wéility in the topics of in- 
vestigation, simplicity in the mode of their 
attainment or advancement. He has a con- 
stitutional, and, I believe, a conscientious, 
aversion from the pedantry and parade of 
science. He loves science, and he promotes 
it for its own sake, and that of its tenden- 
cies. He never, by affecting to be abstruse, 
becomes obscure; nor does he ever slide 
into digressions, for the purpose of shew- 
ing how much he knows of other things, be- 
sides those that are immediately under dis- 
cussion. Hence, he is at once concise and 
perspicuous; and though he evidently writes 
rather to be useful than to obtain celebrity, 
he has procured for himself a reputation, 
such as hundreds, who have written for re- 
putation alone, will never attain. 

“« The valuable peculiarities of Dr. Hut- 
ton, as a teacher, professor, and writer, ema- 
nate from intellectual and moral characte- 
ristics, which I cannot attempt to delineate 
fully. Suffice it to say, that he is remark- 
able for his unassuming deportment, for the 
simplicity of his habits, the mildness and 
equability of his temper, and the permanency 
and warmth of his personal attachments. He 
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owes much to an undeviating regularity in 
the distribution of his time, to a correct and 
tenacious memory, (from which, until he 
was more than 80 years of age, scarcely any 
thing escaped,) and at the same time, to as 
steady a practice of tabulating and classify- 
ing memoranda, on all subjects of conversa- 
tion, speculation, and inquiry, as though 
he had no memory at all. The habits and 
dispositions of many men tend to stifle 
their genius, and preclude them from at- 
taining eminence ; but the habits and dis- 
positions of Dr. Hutton, have all contributed 
to the maturity and perfection of his genius, 
by supplying that admirable stability of pur- 
yose, and continuity of effort, with which 
he has always kept it under beneficial disci- 
pline.” 

During the last year of Dr. Hutton’s 
life, many of his scientific friends, wishing 
to possess as correct and lasting a resem- 
blance of his person, as his valuable works 
exhibit of his mind, entered into a sub- 
scription for a marble bust, from which 
casts might be taken, in any number that 
might be required. This bust has been 
admirably executed by Mr. Sebastian Ga- 
hagan. The subscription was supported by 
many of the Doctor’s early pupils and friends, 
and numerous eminent persons, who appear- 
ed happy in thus manifesting their respect 
and gratitude. ‘The sums subscribed having 
been found greatly to exceed the disburse- 
ments, the committee resolved to employ 
the surplus, in executing a medal; to con- 
tain, on one side, the head of Dr. Hutton, 
and, on the other, emblems of his dis- 
coveries on the force of gunpowder, and the 
density of the earth. These medals have 
been finely executed by Mr. Wyon, and 
each subscriber to the bust has been pre- 
sented with one of them. About three 
months previous to his death, the bust was 
presented to the Doctor by a committee 
of the subscribers: but the medals were fi- 
nished only in time, to be distributed among 
his friends who attended his funeral. 

It should not be forgotten, that amongst 
the subscribers to the bust, was the Earl 
of Eldon, Lord Chancellor of England: 
upon this occasion the Doctor wrote a let- 
ter of thanks; and, a few days after his de- 
cease, his son, General Hutton, sent the 
medal to this highly distinguished noble- 
man, with an account of the melancholy 
event. The following letter was written in 
answer to the GenePal; and we insert it 
here, as not less honourable to his Lord- 
ship’s feelings, than to the memory of Dr. 
Hutton :— 

Sir, Fel. 3. 1823. 

I request you to accept my very sincere 
thanks for your communication received on 
Saturday last. 
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Full sixty years have passed since I had 
the benefit of your venerable father’s in- 
structions, and that benefit I regard as one 
of the many blessings which I have enjoyed 
in life, and of which blessings I wish i fad 
been more worthy. 

I feel very painfully that I did not wait 
upon Dr. Hutton personally to thank him 
for his letter, in which he wrote with such 
remarkable and affecting kindness respecting 
Lady Eldon and myself,—both his pupils. 
I shall preserve that letter as a testimony 
that a person of his eminence had, through 
so many years, recollected us with a sort of 
parental affection. 

I shall not fail to preserve anxiously the 
medal which you have heen pleased to send 
to me, and for which I beg you to receive 
my thanks. To secure to his memory, the 
respect and veneration of his country, this 
memorial was not wanting : he will long be 
remembered by a country so essentially be- 
nefited by his life, and works. I am, sir, 


Your obedient and obliged servant, 
To Lieut.-Gen. Hutton. Epon. 


Similar letters, expressing a high sense 
of Dr. Hutton’s eminent talents, and the 
benefits he had rendered to his country, 
have also been received from his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, and other distinguish- 
ed personages. 

It may be finally noticed, that Dr. Hutton 
bequeathed his marble bust * to the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Newcastle. It is 
to be placed in their new and splendid Insti- 
tution, where it will be long regarded with 
pride and veneration. The Doctor always ma- 
nifested a laudable affection for his native 
place, of which he gave a proof soon after 
his retirement from Woolwich, by invest- 
ing sums of money, for the perpetual sup- 
port of education, &c. at Newcastle. His 
benevolence was extensive. To merit in 
distress, and more especially to the votaries 
of science, he was always a kind friend and 
benefactor. 

Dr. Hutton was twice married: his sur- 
viving family consists of a son and two 
daughters. The former was educated at the 
Royal Military Academy, and at an early 
age, obtained a commission in the Royal 
Artillery, and is now a Lieut.-General in 
the army. General Hutton is a mem- 
ber of several learned societies, and was 
honoured some years ago, with the degree 
of LL.D. by the Marischal College at 


Aberdeen. 





* Casts of the Bust have been already 
obtained by many of Dr. Hutton’s friends, 
and still continue to be supplied by the 
sculptor, Mr. Gahagan, at his premises in 
King-street, Edgeware-road. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





46. Topographical and Historical Sketches 
of the Boroughs of East and West Looe, 
in the County of Cornwall; with an Ac- 
count of the Natural and Artificial Cu- 
riosities and Picturesque Scenery of the 
Neighbourhood. By Thomas Bond. 8vo. 
pp. 308. J. Nichols and Son. 

7 modest pretensions, and un- 

ambitious style of this volume, 
would shelter it tad the severity of 
criticism, even if it were not secure 
from it by its own merits. The local 
nature of the work, we confess, pre- 
vented our being very sanguine of de- 
riving much entertainment from its 
perusal, but we were agreeably sur- 
prized on finding, that Mr. Bond had 
united much useful, to no small por- 
tion of amusing information. 

The boroughs of East and West 
Looe are two small towns on the 
Southern coast of Cornwall, about 15 
miles from Plymouth ; and although 
deriving their principal importance 
from sending two members to Parlia- 
ment, yet well entitled to notice from 
the romantic and peculiar beauty of 
their situation. East Looe was incor- 

rated in the 29th, and West Looe 
in the 16th of Elizabeth. The former 
is the larger of the two, as it contains 

128 houses, and 770 inhabitants; whilst 

the latter has only about 100 houses, 

and 539 inhabitants. The river Looe 


divides these towns, across which is 
an old bridge of 14 arches; and judg- 
ing from the following descriptions, 
their appearance must be excessively 
picturesque : 

** The hill at the foot of which East 
Looe lies, is perhaps about two hundred 
feet in height, and falls back in a slope, 
and is occupied with gardens and orchards, 
which are formed like those on the moun- 
tains of Palestine, by different platforms 
raised one above the other, and supported 
by stone walls. These orchards and gardens 
have a fine effect in Spring and Summer, 
particularly just as the apple-blossom ex- 
pands itself.” 

** West Looe consists but of one street, 
anda few scattered houses (very picturesquely 
situated) on the quays and sides of the 
hills of the ascending valley in which the 
principal part of the town lies; and has 
nothing remarkable to notice, except its 
Guildhall*, which, tradition says, was for- 
merly a Chapel of Ease or place of Worship, 
dedicated to St. Nicholas, the patron of 
mariners or fishermen. It has a turret 
with a bell and clock in it, but instead of 
apertures being left for the sound to come 
forth, they are blocked up with glass win- 
dows, so that the clock is of very little 
service. Round the railings of the bench 
for the Mayor and Burgesses to sit on is 
this inscription : 

*« ¢ Erected in the Mayoralty of Colonel 
Joun TRELAWNY, 1679.’ 

‘* This inscription must refer to the 


* <¢ Adjoining the stairs of this hall are still to be seen the remains of a cage for scold- 


ing women; but, to the credit of the sex, it has not been used of late years. East Looe 
had a similar cage within a few years since. The only instance within memory of its ever 
being used is the following: Hannah Whit and Bessy Niles, two women of fluent tongues, 
having exerted their oratory on each other, at last thought it prudent to leave the matter 
in dispute to be decided by the Mayor. Away then they posted to his Worship. The 
first who arrived had scarce begun her tale, when the we hs bouneed in in full rage, and 

n hers likewise, and abuse recommenced with doubled vigour. His Worship (Mr. 
John Chubb) ordered the constables to be called, and each of the combatants thought her 
antagonist was to be punished, and the event proved each thought right. When the 
constable arrived, his Worship pronounced the following command to him: ‘ Take these 
two women to the cage, and there keep them till they have settled their dispute.’ They 
were immediately conveyed thither, and, after a few hours confinement, became as quiet 
and inoffensive beings as ever breathed; and were then liberated to beg Mr. Mayor's 
pardon. 

«« Cages for scolding women are not, I believe, very common. Indeed I never saw or 
heard of any but in these towus; nor do I recollect of ever reading of this mode of punish- 
ment. The Tri-bucket, or Ducking-stool, seems to have been the general chastisement 
formerly ; and each of these towns had one of these instruments also. Since writing this, 
I find the ladies of Peuzance were formerly privileged with the like comparatively-elegant 
mode of punishment, a cage.” 

Gant. Mas. March, 1228. bench- 
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bench. The fabric has the appearance of 
considerable antiquity.” 

Indeed the scenery of the neigh- 
bourhood must be of no common 
beauty ; for it has every constituent to | 
form it ; hanging woods, vallies, rivers, 
cliffs, and an extensive view of the 
ocean ; and we are told, that which- 
ever way the eye may turn, every 
variety awaits it; the author's elegant 
quotation, that 
«© Scenes must be beautiful, which daily 

viewed F 
Please daily,” &c. 
seems well applied to the environs of 
Looe. 

Sea, wood, clift, and mountain, give 
the places a fine North Wales aspect 
(more particularly West Looe (see the 
Plate, p. 59), except a somewhat 
greater alloy of formality in the hills; 
more at would be advantageous, 
but that is rare in Cornwall. 

After a pleasing and minute account 
of every object in or near Looe, we 
are favoured with an excellent descrip- 
tion of the Pilchard fishery :—this we 
decidedly think is the best article in 
the work, and it may be doubted if 
it could be more successfully treated. 
The subject we presume is new to 
our readers ; we therefore give the fol- 
lowing extract : 

«¢ The exports of Looe consist of tin, 
serges, &c. but chiefly of fish, particularly 
Pilchards and Conger Douce. The pilchards 
were formerly caught (at Looe) in drift-nets ; 
now seans are used for taking them. The 
first pilchard sean was established at Looe 
in the year 1778. At present nine seans 
are put out from Looe. A sean is a net of 
about 220 fathoms long, and about fifteen 
fathoms deep*. Three boats belong to 
each sean; the first and largest boat is 
called the sean-boat, as it carries the sean 
and seven men. ‘The next boat is called 
the vollier (follower, so corrupted, probably, 
or the French voilier), and carries another 
sean, called the tuck-sean, which is about 
100 fathoms long and eighteen deep: this 
boat carries seven men. The ghird boat is 
called the lurker, and carries three or four 
men. ‘The master seaner or chief com- 
mander is usually in this boat. A new sean 
concern, with the boats, &ec. costs about 
one thousand pounds. The pilchard season 
usually commences in July, and continues 
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for about eight or ten weeks. The method 
of taking them is as follows :—the boats, 
with their seans on board, are put to sea so 
as to get to their births, as it is called, by 
three or four o’clock in the afternoon. 
When they get to their birth or station, at 
a short distance from the land, and where 
the place is free from rocks at bottom, the 
sean boat and vollier remain at anchor, at a 
short distance from each other, and the 
lurker boat at a little way off from them ; 
the fishermen in all the boats constantly 
looking out to see if any pilchards are jump- 
ing out of the water near them. They call 
the jumping of the fish stoiting. When a 
few fish are seen so stoiting, a signal is 
given, by waving the hat, that fish are seen; 
upon which the sean boat and vollier get on 
the spot, and the crew of the sean boat 
pass, as it is called, the wharp, that is, 
they throw a rope, which is fixed to the end 
of the sean, on board the vollier, and then 
they throw or shoot the sean overboard, 
which, having leaden weights at bottom, 
sinks, and the top is buoyed up by corks. 
The sean boat, while three men are throw- 
ing the sean overboard (which is usually 
accomplished in about eight or ten minutes), 
is rowed, in a circular course, roun’ where 
the fish were seen stoiting: and a they 
arrive again at the vollier, and tne spot 
where the fish were seen is inclosed. They 
then, if they find the fish taken, which is 
known by their stoiting in the sean, hem 
with a cord the two ends of the sean to- 
gether, so as to prevent the fish getting 
out of it; and while this is doing, a man is 
coustantly plunging down a stone, fastened 
to a rope, to frighten back the fish. This 
operation is called throwing the minnis (pro- 
bably a corruption of menace, as the fish 
may be said to be threatened or menaced 
with danger if they come that way). When 
the two ends of the sean are thus hemmed 
together, the fish are surrounded with a 
circle of net, and grapest, fastened with 
ropes to the sean, are let down to keep the 
sean expanded, and in one place till after 
the fish are taken up. As soon as it grows 
dark, they begin to take up the fish from 
the sean in the following manner, which is 
called tucking the sean. The boat with the 
tuck-sean on board passes the wharp of that 
sean to one of the other boats, usually the 
vollier, or ties the end of the wharp to the 
stop-sean, and then throw out or shoot this 
tuck-sean within the stop-sean, and then 
draw up the same to the edge of the water, 
and dip up the fish with baskets into their 
boats. When the boats are filled, if any 





* «* Most of the Cornish pilchard-nets are made at Bridport, in Dorsetshire. 


As the 


spinning-jennies have of late years deprived a great uumber of poor women and children in 
Cornwall of getting a maiutenance by their usual employ of carding and spinning wool, it 


would be no 
wall as a substitute.” 


policy to introduce the manufacturing of twine and fishing-nets into Corn- 


t+ ‘ A grape or grapnell is a small anchor, generally used for mooring boats.” 
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more fish remain iu the stop-sean, this stop- 
sean is left in the water, till, by successive 
tuckings, night after night, all the fish are 
taken therefrom. When the fishermen con- 
ceive they have but a small catch, they do 
not tuck, but draw up the stop-sean at once, 
with all the fish in it. Sometimes the 
fishermen observe the fish by colour, as 
they call it; that is, the water appears, 
upon looking down into it, quite red, owing 
to the great quantity of fish below. Indeed, 
in some parts of Cornwall, though not at 
Looe, men are placed on the cliffs from 
whence this red appearance of the water is 
seen, in order to give the fishermen notice 
of the place where the fish are to be found. 
This is done by certain significant signs 
and odd gestures of the men on shore, and 
sometimes by halloving. The men giving 
such signals are called Huers (probably 
from the French word Auer, to hoot). In 
the mackarel fishery, huers are employed at 
Looe.—The pilchards are seen at times in 
large, at other times in small quantities, 
playing on the surface of the water, and 
thereby rendering the spot of a darker 
colour than the surrounding water. Such 
fish, so appearing, are called Shirmers. In 
general the fishermen do not chuse to shoot 
the sean at shirmers, as few are supposed to 
be below water. The stoiting of a few fish 
out of the water is the principal sign of a 
large shoal. It sometimes happens, that 
instead of inclosing pilchards, other fish 
are caught, such as scads or horse-mackarel, 
young pullock, mackarel, long noses, or 
chads.” 


This is followed by a minute ac- 
count of the manner of curing the 
Pilchard. The manner of catching 
the Pilchards is described with much 
animation : 


«©The seans are frequently shot near 
Looe. Sometimes you may see three or 
four shooting at once within half a mile of 
the parade ; from the hill this distance ap- 
pears but just below; the motion of the 
boats, the activity of the fishermen, the joy 
of the adventurers collecting together to 
behold their increasing good fortune, con- 
tribute greatly to enliven the scene and ex- 
hilarate the spirits. Upon these occasions 
parties of pleasure are furmed, and the most 
timid are induced to venture out alongside 
of the seans. Parties also go out to see the 
tucking or taking up the fish, which is 
usually commenced just as it grows dark, 
the fish being then not so apt to be frighten- 
ed. Commonly about this season of the 
year the sea produces the luminous ap- 
pearance which in Cornwall goes by the 
name of Brining, and is supposed tu be 
produced by animalculi or phosphoric par- 
ticles of some animal or vegetable matter 
floating in the water: the least motion of 





the water produces this appearance. Con- 
ceive then to yourself the effect the splash- 
ing of tens of thousands of fish must pro- 
duce ; the sea appears full of glow-worms 
of the most splendid lustre, the ropes haul- 
ing up from below appear like chains of 
fire; in short, the scene is beyond expres- 
sion beautiful. A universal calm o’erspreads 
the sea, its waters are hushed, no nvise is 
heard but from the fishermen and fish; the 
land appearing with sombre hue, contrasted 
to the light of a summer evening sky, 
charmingly defines the visible horizon of 
the high hills around; and the spangled 
canopy of Heaven, and shooting meteors of 
the atmosphere, contribute to produce the 
utmost tranquillity of the mind, and the 
purest and finest of pleasures.” 

After giving these extracts, our 
limits oblige us to be brief. Of the 
Eddystone light-house we have a full 
and jhteresting account. It is within 
sight of J.ooe; and a superb marine 
excursion, the view from it being 
awfully grand. St. Keyne’s well, lately 
celebrated by Mr. Southey *, is pleas- 
ingly described : but we can only refer 
to the work itself. 

The objects of Natural History are 
worthy investigation. Among these 
is the Buccinium Lupillus, a species of 
the famous Purpura, or Dying Fish of 
the Classical Antients, 

** Which is to be met with in great 
abundance on the rocks and about the quays. 
Tt is a turbinated testaceous fish of about 
three-quarters of an inch long, and produces 
a most charming colour for marking linen, 
but in small quantity.” 

It would be unjust to Mr. Bond, 
not to observe the taste which he has 
displayed in antiquarian researches ; 
he gives the etymology, or rather the 
meaning of the name of almost ever 
piace of which he speaks; on this 
subject he sometimes evinces ability, 
and always ingenuity. 

Cheesewring, a druidical relick of 
uncommon grandeur, is well depicted 
and described+. Cromlechs and other 
grand monuments are in the vicinity, 
all tending to shew that the Druids 
improved the majesty of stupendous 
rocks into a sounstal old of their su- 
perstition ; and especially delighted in 
finding them on elevated spots, which 

* See a sketch of the Well, and Mr. 
Southey’s verses on it, in our vol. Lxix. p- 
190; and another poem on the same subject, 
in our last volume, part i. p. 546. 

+ See a representation of it in our vol. 
XXXVIL. p. 359. 
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commanded sublime views. Mr. Bond’s 
conjectures relative to ‘‘ The other half- 
stone, or Dungerth’s Monument,” (p. 
199) are very ingenious. 

The neighbourhood of Looe appears 
to possess many objects worthy the 
attention of the antiquary, and we 
think Mr. Bond hes Suen of much 
use to those who may visit the relicks, 
on which he has written. Perhaps 
Cornwall is the only county in Eng- 
land, in which such interesting objects 
would be suffered to remain un- 
explored: we indulge the hope that 
this work may induce some intelligent 
person to examine them. 

We wish the author had given more 
extensive biographical notices of the 
eminent characters who resided near 
Looe. Of Bishop Trelawny we have 
scarcely any information; and of Mr. 
Toup, the editor of Longinus, &c. he 
has merely repeated what appeared in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1785. 
Mr. Bond evidently possesses a taste 
for genealogy, and if he had indulged 
it, when such opportunities were given 
him as to the old and distinguished 
families of Grenville, Trelawny, Bul- 
ler, Arundell, Bevil, &c. afford, we 
think the public would have been be- 
nefited. The style of this volume is 
simple, easy, and colloquial ; and al- 
though somewhat deficient in arrange- 
ment, yet we can safely recommend 
it to our readers, as well calculated 
to repay them for the trouble of perusal, 
and entitled to a place in their libraries. 

Several pleasing, and apparently os 
faithful lithographic views, embellis 
the volume. 


on se 


47. The History and Antiquities of the Me- 
tropolitical Church of Canterbury ; illus- 
trated ly a series of Engravings of Views, 
Elevations, Plans, and Details of the Ar- 
chitecture of ‘hat Edifice: with Biographi- 
cal Anecdotes of the Archbishops, &c. By 
John Britton, F.S.4. &c. 4to. 1822. 
THIS volume forms a portion of a 

series of splendid publications designed 

to illustrate the history and antiquities 
of our national Cathedral Churches. 

Mr. Britton has previously given to 

the world similar accounts of Salis- 

bury, Norwich, Winchester, York, 

Lichfield, and Oxford. All these 

works, as well as that before us, com- 

prise graphic embellishments of the 
structures to which they refer, and of 
their various parts, in the selection and 
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execution of which, taste and utility 
have been alike consulted. 

It is remarked in the Preface, that 
there is no edifice of the kind in Eng- 
land, except Westminster Abbey, 
which has attracted more of public 
attention, or been more fully illustrated 
by authors and artists, than the Cathe- 
dral of Canterbury; yet many of its 
architectural features had never been 
published. The purpose of the present 
work is to supply this deficiency by 
bringing forward sections, geometrical 
elevations, and accurate details of the 
general structure, various parts and 
members, and characteristic decora- 
tions of this metropolitan Church. 

The Cathedral of Canterbury is on 
several accounts an object of consi- 
derable interest, not only to the scien- 
tific antiquary, but also to readers in 
general. It dates its origin from the 
introduction of Christianity among the 
Saxons, in the sixth century, by the 
Roman missionary St. Augustine ; it 
has been ever since the seat of the 
ecclesiastical head of the English 
Church ; and the see has to boast 
among its Archbishops several of the 
most distinguished divines which this 
country has. produced. Besides some 
who fourished before the Reforma- 
tion, may be mentioned the learned 

rotestants Cranmer, Parker, Laud, 
Tillotson, Wake, Potter, and Secker; 
names well known and deservedly 
celebrated in the annals of literature. 
The Cathedral itself is highly deserv- 
ing of notice. It appears to be one of 
the earliest sacred edifices of importance 
in this kingdom of which any consi- 
derable portion remains standing. The 
choir was rebuilt nearly twenty years 
previous to the close of the twelfth 
century, after it had been destroyed by 
fire. Gervase of Canterbury, a con- 
me ep | writer, has left a valuable 
work *“* on the Conflagrations and Re- 
storation of the Church of Canter- 
bury;” in which he has not only given 
—— account of the re-erection 
of the Cathedral, by the French archi- 
tect William of Sens and his successor, 
who was an Englishman ; but has 
also furnished a description of the pre- 
vious structure me by the Arch- 


bishops Lanfrank and Anselm. This 
treatise of Gervase contains some cu- 
rious architectural details, of which 
Mr. Britton has availed himself, to 
render the chapter of this publication, 
which relates to the foundation and 

successive 
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successive improvements and additions 
to the Cathedral, peculiarly interesting. 

The following Chapter contains a 
description of the Cathedral in its pre- 
sent state, giving an accurate account 
of every part of the exterior and in- 
terior worthy of notice, accompanied 
by references to the plates ; and includ- 
ing remarks on the style of architec- 
ture displayed in the various parts of 
the edifice. 

Chapter the fourth is devoted to a 
survey of the most interesting sepul- 
chral monuments; the painted glass 
which adorns several of the windows ; 
and the mosaic pavement near the 
spot where once stood the famous 
shrine of Archbishop Becket. Among 
the most remarkable monuments are 
those of Henry the Fourth and his 
Queen, Joan of Navarre; and of Ed- 
ward the Black Prince, over which is 
placed a trophy of the arms of that 
celebrated warrior. Several of the 
tombs of the Archbishops are deserving 
of attention, as curious specimens of 
the decorative architecture of the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
turies. The plates which illustrate 
this work comprise views of the mo- 
numents of ie prelates Peckham, 
Mepham, Sudbury, Chichely, and 
Warham. 

The fifth Chapter consists of biogra- 

hical notices of the Archbishops of 
Ganesbery. The most distinguished 
among the earlier prelates were Theo- 
dore, who appears to have introduced 
a taste for literature among the Saxons; 
St. Dunstan, whose talents were cer- 
tainly considerable, whatever may be 
thought of his personal or political 
character; AElfric, a man who culti- 
vated learning in a dark age; Lan- 
frank; St. Anselm; Becket, the tur- 
bulent champion of the Church, and 
at length a martyr to her cause, or 
rather that of the Clergy; Cardinal 
Langton, whose share in wresting the 
Great Charter of English Liberties 
from his tyrannical sovereign John, 
ought to secure a oy respect 
for his memory in the breast of every 
Briton; Peckham; Winchelsey; Brad- 
wardiu ; Chichely, the founder of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford; Bourchier, to 
whom has nm attributed (though 
erroneously) the introduction of ‘the 
art of printing into England ; and Car- 
dinal Pole, ‘the last primate whose re- 
mains were interred in the Cathedral. 
Of these, and others both before and 
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since the Reformation, many interest- 
ing anecdotes are ed in this work. 


he last Chapter affords descriptive 
notices of the plates, which are twenty- 
six in number, consisting of plans, 
sections, and views of the Cathedral, 
and its various parts, and of the most 
important objects which it includes. 

At the end of the volume are a cata- 
logue of books and prints relating to 
Canterbury Cathedral, and of memoirs 
and engraved portraits of the Arch- 
re and Deans; a chronological 
list of Archbishops, Priors of Christ- 
church, and the Deans of Canter- 
bury, their successors ; and a chrono- 
a table of the ages and styles of 
different parts of the Cathedral and 
adjacent edifices. There is also an 
Index, a convenient appendage of 
which no work of research should be 
destitute. 

Mr. Britton announces his intention 
to pursue his plan for illustrating the 
English Cathedrals, and states that 
the drawings for Wells and Peter- 
borough are nearly all prepared. 

To conclude this article, we may 
observe, partly in the words of the au- 
thor, that the style and manner in 
which this work has been completed 
will shew that no pains have been 
spared to render it worthy of the ap- 
probation of the public. 


-—@— 

48. A Guide to the County of Wicklow. 
Illustrated by Engravings, after the Designs 
of George Petrie, Esq. and a large Map 
of the County, from an Original Survey. 
By the Rev. G.N. Wright, 4.M. 12mo, 
pp. 170. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


MR. WRIGHT, whose “ Guide 
to Ancient and Modern Dublin,” was 
noticed in vol. xc11. i. 523, and his 
** Guide to the Lakes of Killarney,” 
in the same volume, ii. 258, has here 
furnished the curious Tourist with a 
Vade mecum through the rich and inte- 
resting county of Wicklow, accom- 
panied by a Map and five other very 
neat engravings. 


‘* There are, according to the county 
survey, fifty-eight parishes and twenty 
churches in the whole county, but this 
number of parishes is too small, for almost 
every one calculated in the fifty-eight is a 
union of several ; for instance, Arklow is an 
union of eight. The patronage of these 
benefices is divided between two sees, Dublin 
and Ferns, but the Archbishop of Dublin 
bas the greater proportion. 

** The face of the country is extremely 


varied, 





varied, in one rich, level, and fertile; 
in another, A ne and barren. The 
vein extending from Bray to Arklow, bound- 
ed on the East by the sea, and on the West 
and North by the mountains, is rich and 
beautiful. Ma the climate is milder, 
owing to the shelter of the northern hills, 
and the soil more fertile than in the western 
part of the county, and the crops and harvest 
much more early. The central division, in 
a direction North and South, although ap- 
parently barren, waste, and desolate, is not 
unproductive, for here the ancients raised 
iron in abundance, and probably gold, while 
the moderns have procured copper and lead 
im great profusion.” 

« At Killiney, in a field behind a gentle- 
man’s residence, called Mount Druid De- 
mesne, is a druidical circle, containing a 
temple, with the chair of the high priest 
and sacrificing stone; these curious rem- 
nants of ae are carefully preserved in 
an encl t be visited without 





the permission of the proprietor. On the 
side of the hill; overlooking Leighlinstown, 
is a pyramidical pillar, erected to the me- 
mory of the late Duke of Dorset, who was 
killed by a fall from his horse, while hunt- 
ing with Lord Powerscourt’s hounds.” 


——o— 

49. Some Account of the Free Grammar 
School of Highgate, and of its Founder, 
Sir Roger Cholmeley, Knt. With Re- 
marks on the Origin and Nature of the 
recent Inquiry into the Management of that 
Institution. 8vo. pp. 85. Gunnell, Printer. 

50. An Epistle to I. G. the Author of a 
Pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ Some Account of the 
Free Grammar School of Highgate, and 
of its Founder, Sir Roger Cholmeley, Knt. 
with Remarks on the Origin and Nature 
of the recent Inquiry into the Management 
of that Institution.” 8vo. pp. 68. Bald- 
win, Cradock, and Joy. 

THE first of these Pamphlets (which 
we believe was not printed for sale) is 
evidently the production of a highly- 
cultivated mind; and contains much 
useful information towards a topogra- 
phical description of Highgate. 

«In 1562, Sir Roger Cholmeley, Knight, 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench to Ed- 
ward VI. and previously Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer ; ¢ did institute and erect, at his 
own charges, a publique and free Grammar 
School, and procured the same to be esta- 
blished and confirmed by the letters patent 
of Queen Elizabeth, he endowing the same 
with yearlye maintenance *.’ 

‘* Sir Roger Cholmeley was the natural 
son of Sir Richard Cholmeley, of Golston, 
in Yorkshire, Knt. lieutenant of the Tower 


” Inscription affixed to the West end of 
the Chapel. 
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of London, who died in 1591 without legi- 
timate issue. He appears to have turned 
his attention to the profession of the law in 
the life-time of his re father, at whose 
death he was already entered of Lincoln's 
Inn :—‘ He applied his studies so effee- 
tually’ that his rise to legal honours was 
gradual yet rapid, as he ascevded step by 
step to the highest offices in his profession ; 
for we find him to have been successively 
reader in Lincoln’s Inn at different periods ; 
a bencher of that Society; Serjeant at Law; 
King’s Serjeant ; Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer ; and finally Chief Justice of the King's 
nch. 

** Upon his removal from this high ap- 
pointment in the reign of Mary, he settled 
at Hornsey, in Middlesex; in which county, 
as well as in Essex and London, he possess- 
ed lands, bequeathed to him by his father ; 
and after an active life passed amidst the 
anxious and eventful scenes of that turbu- 
lent period, he appears to have spent the 
evening of his days in the calm delights of 
literary retirement. 

¢ Jucunda oblivia vite.’ 

** A few years before his death, he en- 
tertained the desire participated by many 
other pious and distinguished protestants, 
of erecting and endowing a public grammar 
school for the diffusion of knowledge and 
the maintenance of the true religion, and 
having accomplished his laudable purpose 
in the foundation of a school at Highgate, 
he died in June 1565; the very month in 
which the seal was put to his last public 
act, by which he conveyed estates for the 
support of that establishment.” 


We are sorry to see by the sequel of 
this well-written work, and from the 
whole tenour of the ‘‘ Epistle to J. G.” 
that the hamlet of Highgate is at va- 
riance respecting the Chapel appended 
to the Free-school. 

The“Epistle” (which issigned A.Z.) 
has the appearance of being the produc- 
tion of a Professional Gentleman ; and 
treats the Historian of the School with 
some acrimony. For example : 

** You quote a part of the inscription 
‘ affixed to the West end of the Chapel ;’ 
and surely I may assume, without attempt- 
ing to prove, that you have read the whole 
of that inscription, especially when I find 
it most pathetically and poetically alluded 
to in page 69, as ‘ the graven tablet at the 
portal of the Church,’ which ¢ stands, as it 
were, in solemn mockery of our degenerate 
system, and seems almost, from the silence 
of the tomb, to reproach us with a depar- 
ture from its obvious import.’ But, per- 
chance, whenever you have attempted to 
read this graven tablet, your feelings have 
been always so overpowered by a sense of 
shame for ‘ violated trust,’ that, on coming 
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to those affecting words « he endowing the 
same with ye maintenance,’ you have 
pulled your hat over your brow, and muffled 
face with your cloak—and read no 
more !—And yet for your credit as the His- 
torian ‘ of the Free Grammar School of 
Highgate,’ [ must suppose you have at some 
time or other had the fortitude to decypher 
every letter of this awful hand writing on 
the Chapel wall. How otherwise, i d, 
could you feel authorized to bewail as you 
do the departure from ‘ its obvious import?’ 
I will assume then, nor will you deny, that 
every word of this inscription was deeply 
graven on the tablet of your memory.” 
We proceed no farther with extracts. 
Tantas componere lites is not within 
the province of a Reviewer. But, 
having long been well acquainted with 
the Vicinage, and knowing that there 
are many sensible and highly respect- 
able individuals in Highgate, whose 
difference of opinion in the present 
case arises only from the various inter- 
pretations of some legal documents ; 
we sincerely hope and trust, that by 
mutual concession, such an arrange- 
ment may be formed, under the sanc- 
tion of Parliament, as may place both 
the Free Grammar-school and the 
Chapel on so firm a basis, that both may 
reflect credit on the memory of Sir 
Roger Cholmeley, and on the liberality 
of the age in which we live; and thus, 
in process of time, may. wy 
roudly rival the neighbouring hill of 
Manon. 


51. Memoirs of the Private Life of Marie 
Antoinette, Queen of France and Navarre, 


de Chambre to the Queen. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. I. pp.494. Vol. Il. pp.470. Colburn 
and Co. 


THE experience and records of all 
ages have demonstrated, that success 
and prosperity are not invariably at- 
tached to merit and virtue; but it 
seldom occurs that the practice and 
pursuit of the most laudable principles 
are the cause of the most dréadful and 
unmerited calamities. The Memoirs 
of Marie Antoinette, as pourtrayed in 
the delightful work of Madame de 
Campan, afford a remarkable instance 
of this unusual fatality. They display 
an illustrious Princess animated by the 
purest patriotism and benevolence, en- 
forcing every social duty by her own 
example, yet pursued by the most 
barbarous calumnies, overwhelmed by 
the most unheard-of indignities, im- 
prisoned, dethroned, murdered, denied 





the honours of ltare, her repate- 
tion studiously sullied, and her name 
malignantly stigmatized. 

Such was the melancholy and un- 
merited fate of an illustrious Princess, 
the history of whose sufferings are 
here mere 2 by the hand of an able 
and affectionate servant and friend, and 
in the perusal of which we have felt the 
most poignant grief and indignation. 

Madame de Seugen died last year, 
and in her bureau were found the 
sent most curious and authentic me- 
moirs, the appearance of which must 
be peculiarly acceptable at the present 
period, as —, a complete refuta- 
tion of the recently revived calumnies 
against the character of the late Queen 
of France. 

Before we proceed to examine the 
work itself, it may be useful to give a 
brief outline of the life of the amiable 
and lamented writer. 

Madame de Campan was born at 
Paris, on the 6th of October, 1762; 
her father, M. Genet, was first clerk 
in the office of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. The young lady soon disco- 
vered such talents and accomplish- 
ments, as to make her spoken of at 
Court, where at an early age she was 
introduced, and became an attendant 
on the Princess. On the marriage of 
Marie Antoinette, Madame Campan 
was attached to her suite, and she 
soon afterwards married M. Campan. 
Louis XV. bestowed on her a pension 
of 5000 livres, and the Dauphiness 
secured her a place as femme de 
chambre. She continued in attendance 
on the Queen until the Revolution 
burst asunder so many ties, and amon 
others, those that cemented a faithfu 
servant with a benevolent mistress. 
The regicides who had usurped the 
reins of Government would not permit 
her to share the captivity of her illus- 
trious mistress; she however escaped 
all the horrors of the Revolution, and 
died on the 6th of March last, leaving 
behind her several other useful works 
which it is the intention of her rela- 
tives to publish. 

Madame Campan is a most lively 
writer, and gives an animated picture 
of the courts of Louis XV. and Louis 
XVI. Speaking of her first admission 
into the service of the Royal Family, 
she says : 

«I was fifteen years of age when I was 
appointed reader to the Princesses. I will 
begin by describing the Court at that — 
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Wiis Denplnn had pieced hers by theee 
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years; the Jesuits were suppressed, and 
piety was to be found at Court only in the 
apartments of the Princesses. The Duke 
de Choiseul was in power. The King 
thought of nothing but the pleasures of the 
chase ; it might Jase been imagined that 
the Courtiers indulged themselves in epigram- 
/matizing, by hearing them say seriously on 
those days, when the King did not hunt, 
“the King does nothing to-day.’ Little 
journies were also affairs of great importance 
with the King. On the first day of the 
year, he noted down in his almanack the 
days of departure for Compeigne, for Fon- 
tainebleau, Choisy, &c. The weightiest 
matters, the most serious events, never 
deranged this distribution of time. Etiquette 
still existed at Court with all the severity it 
had acquired under Louis XIV.; dignity 
alone was wanting. As to gaiety, it was 
out of the question. Versailles ~~ no 

r a rallying point to display the wit 
aa pave of renchmen. e focus of 
sense and intelligence was Paris. Since the 
death of Madame de Pompadour the King 
had no avowed mistress: he contented him- 
self with the sented to him by 


leasures 
his little onde of the Pare-au-Cerfs.” 
Marie - Antoinette - Josephe- Jeanne 


de Lorraine, Archduchess of Austria, 
daughter of Francis de Lorraine, and 


Maria Theresa, was born on the 2d of 
November, 1755, the day of the Lis- 
bon earthquake ; and this catastrophe, 
which appeared to stamp the era of her 
birth with a fatal mark, made an impres- 
sion on her mind. The Queen was fond 
of talking of her early days ; her father, 
the Emperor Francis, had made a deep 
impression on her heart, by his affec- 
tionate conduct towards her. He died 
suddenly on a journey to Inspruck, 
having First taken a farewell of his be- 
loved daughter. Her education had 
been superintended with most scru- 
oe se care, and at the “ne of fifteen, 

er marriage with the Dauphin had 
been finally arranged. The arrival of 
the Princess on the frontiers of France 
was accompanied by much ceremony 
and pomp: 

** A superb Pavilion had been prefixed 
on the frontiers near Kell ; it consisted of a 
vast saloon, connected with two apartments, 
one of which was assigned to the Lords and 
Ladies of the Court of Nisma; and the 
other to the suite of the Dauphiness, com- 

yosed of the Countess de Noailles, her maid 
of honour; the Duchess de Cosée, her tire- 
woman; four Ladies of the Palace; the 
Count de Saulx-Tavannes, first Gentleman 
Usher; the Count de Tess¢, first Equerry ; 


entirely undressed, even to her 

and stockings, in order that 

retain nothing belonging to a foreign 

(an etiquette always observed on such an 
occasion), the doors were opened ; 
young princess came forward, looking round 
‘or the Countess de Noailles ; then rushi 
into her arms she implored her, with tears 
in her eyes, and with a heart-felt sincerity, 
to direct her, . advise her, and to be in 
every respect her guide and support. It 
was impossible to hl omg admiring her 
aérial gait :—her smile was sufficient to win 
the heart, and in this enchanting being, in 
whom the splendor of French gaiety shone 
forth, and indescribable but august sere- 
nity, perhaps also the somewhat proud posi- 
tion of her head and shoulders, betrayed 
the daughter of the Cesars.” 


The second volume opens with a 
detailed account of the famous Dia- 
mond Necklace, from which it ap 
that her Majesty's conduct, in that un- 
fortunate and mysterious affair, has 
been most criminally and grossly mis- 
represented. The a was much 
averse to the interference of the French 
in the American war, and her senti- 
ments on the subject do her the 
highest honour. In order to dissipate 
the clouds which overshadowed the 
political horizon, and to endeavour to 
ascertain the opinion of the English 
Ministry with respect to the line 
of conduct which they intended to 
pursue towards France, at the awful 
juncture of the Revolution, her Ma- 
jest dispatched a faithful messe 
to England to sound Mr. Pitt. 


** There are others besides myself, who 
know that, about this time, one of the things 
about which the Queen most desired to be 
satisfied, was the opinion of the famous 
Pitt. She would sometimes say to me, ‘ I 
never pronounce the name of Pitt, but T 
feel death at my shoulder (I repeat here 
her very expressions), that man is the 
mortal enemy of France, and he takes a 
dreadful revenge for the impolitic support 
given by the Cabinet of Versailles to the 
American Insurgents. He wishes, by our 
destruction, to guarantee the maritime 
power of his country for ever. He knows 
that it is the King’s policy to be solicitous 
about his fleets, and that the most active 
step he has taken during his whole reign, 
was to visit the port of Cherbourg. I will 
endeavour to learn to what point he intends 
to lead us, and I am sending M**** to 
London for that purpose. He has heen 
intimately connected with Pitt, and they 

have 
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was returned from London ; and that 
all he had been able to wring from Pitt, 
whom he found alarming! iy a was, 
that he would not the h Monarchy 
to fall ; that to suffer the revolutionary spirit 
to erect an organized republic in France, 
would be a great error, as regarding the 
tranquillity of all Europe. * Whenever,’ 
said she, ‘ Pitt expressed himself upon the 
necessity of supporting Monarchy in France, 
he maintained the most profound silence, 
upon what concerns the Monarch. The 
result of these imaginations is any thing 
but encouraging, but even as to that Mo- 
narchy, which he wishes to save, will he 
have the means and strength to save it, if 
he suffers us to fall,” 

It is truly painful to read of the 
many instances of brutal treatment 
which the Queen experienced from 
the ferocious Republicans, by whom 
the Royal Family were surrounded : 
we only give one instance. 

« On the 20th of June, this mob throng- 
ed about the Thuilleries in still greater 
numbers, armed with pikes, hatchets, and 
murderous instruments of all kinds, deco- 
rated with ribbons of the national colours, 
shouting, ‘ The Nation for ever, down with 
the Veto.’ The King was without guards ; 
part of these demoniacs rushed up to his 

ment; the Queen could not join the 
King, who was in the Council Chamber. 
Preserving a noble and becoming demeanour 
in this dreadful situation, she held the 
Dauphin before her, seated on the table. 
The horde passed in files before the table ; 
the sort of standards which they carried were 
symbols of the most attrocious barbarity. 
There was one representing a gibbet, to 
which a dirty doll was suspended ; the words 
Marie Antoinette 2 la lanterne, were written 
beneath it. Another, was a bullock’s heart 
fastened, with an inscription round it, Heart 
of Louis XVI.” 

At length Madame de Campan was 
torn from her beloved mistress, and 
she could procure no further intelli- 

respecting the Royal Family, 

but through the medium of the news- 
pa or the National Guards, who 
did duty at the Temple. Her narra- 
tive does not extend to the period of 
the King’s death; her virtuous heart 
and benevolent mind had not suffi- 
cient *courage to describe the subse- 
ve calamities and horrors of the 
oyal Family: which are, however, 

Gert. Mas. March, 1823. 
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written on the Of History, and the 
perusal of which will excite a 
sentiment of horror against the authors 
and abettors of such barbarities and 
crimes. 

We have now only to repeat, that 
we have read these Memoirs with de- 
light, and strongly recommend them 
to general perusal. 


52. The Cause of the Fundholders maintained. 
. 32. 

THIS Pamphlet is the production 
of a very able and experienced pen. 
The Author shews clearly how much 
the Fundholders suffered during the 
late protracted war, iv the enormous 
increase of all the necessary articles of 
life, and how much, in fact, the land- 
ed interest gained. Some calculators 
have even gone so far as to maintain, 
that during several years of the late 
war, the land, by the increased value 
of its produce, raised a contribution 
upon the country of near forty millions 
a year. 

How many instances, indeed, says 
the author, may be produced of even 
tripled and sometimes quadrupled value 
in landed property. e Newspapers, 
he observes, have teemed with ac- 
counts of the liberal reduction of rents 
in 15 and even 20 per cent.; and no 
doubt paid for as so many puffs by 
those who would be very unwilling to 
disclose the quantum of ini 
rents, and the difference between what 
they received in 1793, and their rents 
now. 

Thanks, however, to the continued 
clamour of these gentlemen, every re- 
flecting person begins to understand 
the question—the truth has at | 
been elicited. And some of the first 
authorities in the country have declared 
in parliament, that it is a mere struggle 
to shift the burthen from their own 
shoulders upon those who, during the 
war, were the greatest sufferers; but 
turn and turn about is fair, and the 
great landholders should not forget the 
privileges they still exclusively possess, 
and which might well content them 
under the present reduced prices ; such 
as, the exemption of real proper 
from the payment of debts: their 
right and influence in the election of 
national representatives; and their total 
exemption from those enormons stamp 
duties that fall with so much weight 
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on — |property, upon the death 
of the proprietor. 
Were land equally subjected to these 
duties, and for which no good reason 
can be given why not, the amount 
could not be less than 9 or 10 millions, 
and which would form such a reserve 
as would quickly reduce our enormous 
debt to such a sum as might be judged 
convenient for the country. In short, 
we most earnestly recommend the 
sal of this excellent and well 
written pamphlet to our readers. It 
will enable them to see the question in 
its true light, and they will lament 
with the author, that a spirit of selfish- 
ness should manifest itself in those 
situations where it ought least to be 
seen, and which frequently defeats 
itself, as the event has clearly proved 
in the protecting price of 1815, which, 
through the blessing of providence, 
has been rendered nugatory; and we 
trust a continuance of the same bless- 
ings will long keep it a dead Ketter on 
Statute Book. 


= 
58. Rivington’s Annual Register, for 1793 ; 
and the same, for 1821. 

THE volumes of this respectable 
continuation of our favourite sley, 
multiply upon us so quickly, that we 
can scarcely keep pace with them. 

The volume for 1798, abounds with 
interesting matter. The fall of Rome 
and Swisserland, the conquest of 
Naples, the French Egyptian cam- 
paign, the battle of the Nile, and the 
msurrection in Ireland, claim a pro- 
minent rank among its striking occur- 
rences. One advantage has arisen 
from the delay of this volume ; it has 
enabled the editors to collect much 
personal and private history, from au- 
thentic sources, which would not have 
been accessible at an earlier period. 

In the volume for 1821, the question 
relative to the Queen, and the account 
of the King’s Coronation, are amongst 
the most important British events ; 
and on the Continent of Europe, the 
putting down of the Italian insurrec- 
tion by an Austrian military force. 
“In the Western hemisphere, + bonny 
fall of Lima, the defeat of Carobozo, 
and the Insurrection in Mexico, Spain 
has lost almost her last hold upon 
the American Continent. Three new 
Empires have thus started into ex- 
istence.” In narrating these Ame- 
rican affairs, the Editors lament their 
scanty materials: indeed it is evident 
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the period is not yet arrived, in which 

ey can become matters of history 
with advan’ The political por- 
tion of the volume is, however, ably 
and impartially written; and the mis- 
cellaneous parts selected with good 
taste. 

We heartily wish each volame had 
a copious index. We are confident 
such an addition would meet with the 
—— of the numerous readers 
of the Annual Register. 
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54. Lectures on the Elements of Botany, 
Part I. Containing the Descriptive Ana- 
tomy of those Organs on which the growth 
and preservation of the Vegetable depend. 
By Anthony Todd Thomson, F. L. S. 
&c. §c. 8vo0. pp. 732. 

THE Lectures which compose the 
present volume, treat of the functions 
of plants; of the general components 
of their structure, and of the forms and 
anatomy of those organs which are 
necessary to the growth and preserva- 
tion of the vegetable individual ; 
namely, the root, the stem, and 
branches, the leaves and their ap nd- 
ages. They are accompanied with ex- 
planations of the laws which regulate 
the functions of those organic struc- 
tures, so modified as to aid and relieve 
the anatomical details, without antici- 
pating the physiological discussions 
which are destined to form the subject 
of the second volume. 

The descriptions are illustrated by 
the introduction of woodcuts in the 
letter-press ; while those parts of vege- 
table structure which from their mi- 
nuteness are necessarily microscopic 
objects, are given in a series of en- 
graved plates. 

To those who, adopting the opinion 
of a celebrated naturalist, are disposed 
to regard that study as a pursuit which 
amuses the fa and exercises the 
memory, without improving the mind 
or advancing any real knowledge, we 
would strongly recommend the perusal 
of Mr. Thomson’s introductory lecture. 
It is from that part of the work, and 
others of a similar nature, rather than 
from those which are occupied by 
technical disquisitions, that we are in- 
duced to select our extracts. In con- 
sidering the utility of the science as a 
branch of general knowledge, the au- 
thor adverts in the first instance to the 
services which it has rendered and is 
capable of rendering to medicine. 

‘* As civilized men are not stationary 

beings, 
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bor yo ate 14a by the thirst of gain, 
; curiosity, or enterprise, to visit 
every part of the habitable surface of the 
globe, it is requisite that medical practi- 
tioners should be able to generalize, and, 
in searching for remedies to remove the 
morbid effects of c of climate and 
other contingencies on the constitution, to 
know how to substitute the materials within 
their reach for those they have been accus- 
tomed to employ, but which they cannot in 
every situation obtain. The question ma 


be asked, how is Botany to teac 
this teow Let us examine how far 
we can satisfactorily answer it. Do we, in 


the first place, wish to ascertain which 
plants are poisonous or salutary? Botany 
teaches us that all those ar d in the 
family denominated Cruciferae, in that of 
the Rosacea, and in those of the Malvacee, 
Labiate, and almost all the Cerealia, con- 
tain no poisonous species; that the Mush- 
room tribe, the Sol: » the Apocynee, the 
Tithymale, the Ranunculacee, and the Pa- 
pavere, are almost all suspicious: and that 
the Umbellifere, the Ari, the Polygone, 
contain acrid and several deleterious species. 
It also informs us, that some plants are 
acrid and poisonous when growing in water, 
which appears to be their natural element, 
although they are inert when they vegetate 
on dry land ; and that some inert Jand plants 
become acrid when they accidentally spring 
up in water or in marshy places. Do we 





of plants, to the Physician, are-equally ev 

dent in the assistance they afford in the eul- 
tivation of a branch of the profession, which 
has lately been much and properly attended 
to; I refer to medical to; ys asub- 
ject important to all, but absolutely requisite 
to the military medical practitioner. Sup- 
pose, for example, that an army is about to 
encamp in an enemy’s country, and in a 
situation where circumstances may require 
that it should remain for a considerable 
time. The season of the year, and the 
kind of weather prevailing at the moment, 
may render it difficult for the medical staff 
to pronounce whether the place be healthy 
or otherwise; and the information afforded 
by experience is too late to prevent the im- 
pending evil, should it prove unhealthy. 
But the very plants which cover the soil, 
clothe with a prophetic character the Bota- 
nical physician, and enable him to antici- 
pate the danger which it is requisite to 
avoid. Yet how little has this branch of 
study been attended to in the educaton of 
professional men; who, before they pre- 
sume to commence the performance of the 
duties expected of them, ought at least to 
be acquainted with the nature and qualities 
of the implements they are about to employ 
in the cure of diseases.” 


Pursuing these considerations, he 
adds : 


«Botany is one of those collateral 
i » which is not only useful, but adds 





wish to discover the probable medicinal pro- 
perties of the plants in any new situation, 
before we venture to try their effects upon 
the animal frame ?—Botany informs us how 
to do so, by arranging the plants with 
which we are unacquainted, into their natu- 
ral families. Thus we know that the Solanee 
are narcotic; the Gentiane yield a bitter, 
and sometimes a purgative principle; the 
Laurel tribe a stimulant, which is in some 
instances highly deleterious ; the Corymbi- 
fere are emmenagogue; the Rubiacee, to 
which Cinchona belongs, diuretic and tonic : 
the Crucifere antiscorbutic; and the Mal- 
vacee emollient. A medical Botanist, be- 
lieving that a certain plant yields a peculiar 
medicinal principle, is led to examine whe- 
ther the species of the same genus which 
are indigenous to the clime that he inhabits 
may not contain something similar, if not 
exactly the same; and thence discoveries 
valuable to his country, and sometimes to 
the human race, are effected. But this im- 
portant method of generalizing can be prac- 
tised only by the Botanist ; for, to one ig- 
norant of Botany, not only is the language 
foreign and unintelligible, but the resem- 
blances which characterize the various mem- 
bers of the same family, and which are per- 
fectly obvious and striking to the Botanist, 
are overlooked and cannot be perceived by 
an ordinary observer. The advantages of a 
knowledge of Botany, also, and of the habits 





grace to the medical character. Did I wish 
to select examples in support of this re- 
mark, 1 need only point to the works of 
Prosper Alpinus, Sir Hans Sloane, Malpighiy 
Haller, Alston, Lewis, and of our own con- 
temporary, the indefatigable Orfila. A 
ptactitiouer, indeed, unacquainted with Bo- 
tany, may know the names of many plants 
and their uses; he may even gain a know- 
ledge of the physiognomy of a Ee of them; 
but his ideas are obscure and confused ; his 
ignorance may often be rendered conspi- 
cuous where he would most desire to conceal 
it; and it lays him open to the arts of the 
designing, and of those who would wish to 
expose him. Of the advantages which the 
rofession has derived from the labours of 
tanists, I need mention a very few only 
of many examples that might be adduced : 
the re-introduction of the Fox-glove by 
Dr. Withering, as a remedy for dropsies, 
and the recent extension to this country of 
tne Pyrola umbellata, and the Gum Aca- 
roides. As many of the medicinal ts 
appear as common weeds, a medical man 
ought to be able to distinguish these when 
required; and, in the case of vegetable 
poisons, nothing will sink him more in the 

opinion of others, than his appearing i 
rant of the plant which has occasioned the 
mischief; while nothing will raise him more 
in their esteem than his being able to point 
out 
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out ite distinguis characteristics, by 
which it may be een avoided in future. 
But a more important consideration still, to 
a reflecting mind, is, that by the degree of 
acquaintance which a practitioner has with 
plants that are poisonous to the animal eco- 
nomy, the life of a fellow-creature may be 
lost or saved. ~ All poisonous plants do not 
produce the same effects, and these, conse- 
quently, require different modes of treat- 
ment; but if the plant which has caused 
the mischief cannot be ascertained, how is 
the remedy to be selected ? 

« The utility of Botany to many of the 
other arts is not less obvious; and we are 
indebted to it for a variety of our comforts, 
both as to food and the luxuries of life. 
The grains so indispensable for our ex- 
istence, the greater number of the fruits, 
and the most beautiful flowers, that enrich 
our orchards and ornament our gardens, are 
of foreign origin; and many of them have 
been brought to us by Botanists whose in- 
quiries had led them to visit remote coun- 
tries. The Horse Chestnut, for example, 
now so common in our plantations, was 
conveyed to Europe from the north of Asia, 
by Clusius, a Botanist, in the year 1550. 

e Kidney Bean, Phaseolus vulgaris, was 
brought from the East Indies: and the 
Nol-kol, the root of which affords a large 
supply of wholesome nutriment, has just 
been introduced from the same place. The 
Crown Imperial, Fritillaria imperialis, was 
transported from Constantinople; the Ca- 
mellia, from Japan; many of the Roses 
from China; the Nasturtium from South 
America; and the Pelargonium, or Gera- 
nium, as it is improperly called, from the 
coast of Caffreria. The Potatoe, the chief 
support of a t majority of our poor, 
ng wa described i. Caper Bauhin, in 
1590; and afterwards brought into this 
country, whence it was dispersed over Eu- 
rope*. In our own times we have seen the 
West Indies enriched with the Bread-fruit 
by the scientific skill of Sir Joseph Banks ; 
and every day new plants are brought home 
and naturalized to our climate, of great im- 
portance both in an economical and politi- 
cal point of view t.” 


If any farther proof were wanting, 
of the extensive utility of Botany, it 
might be found in that part of the 
fifth lecture which treats of soils and 


manures, and which alone entitles this 
work to the most serious atterition' of 
the practical agriculturist. " It contains 
a variety of valuable information, for 
the want of which the most deplorable 
and ruinous errors are often’ made in 
the estimation of landed property, as 
well as in the particular uses to which 
it is converted. In this important 
division of his subject, the author un- 
dertakes to point out in the first place 
the known general component parts 
of natural soils; secondly, what part 
of these is taken up as food by plants ; 
and thirdly, in what manner and by 
what means soils are improved and 
rendered more productive. Distin- 
guishing the earths which form the 
essential basis of all soils into calcareous 
earth, argillaceous earth, siliceous 
earth, magnesian earth, and ferru- 
ginous earth, he gives an analysis of 
each, and also of vegetable earth, which 
he represents as containing, besides 
vegetables in a state of decay, animal 
matter and a large proportion of salts, 
which are chiefly common salt, sul- 
phates of magnesia and potash, nitrates 
of lime, and carbonates of potash and 
soda. The different kinds of soil re- 
ceive their denominations from that 
particular earth which abounds or pre- 
dominates in them; as for instance, a 
calcareous soil, an argillaceous soil, &c. 
The principal difference which cha- 
racterizes them is their power of re- 
taining the next component of soils, 
water, on which, and on another ne- 
cessary component, air, there are some 
very acute and judicious observations. 
These are followed by an enquiry into 
the effect of oxygen gas as a healthy 
stimulus to roots; the production of 
carbonic acid gas from the fermenta- 
tion or decomposition of vegetable 
substances ; the caloric evolved during 
this continual decomposition ; and, 
finally, that very important component 
of soils, which consists of animal or 
vegetable matter, actually decomposed. 
Having finished these analytical re- 
searches, the author proceeds to give 





* <« It is very generally believed that this useful vegetable was bronght from Virginia by 
Sir Walter Raleigh; and Willdenow states that, ‘ in the year 1623, he distributed the first 
which he brought from Virginia, in Ireland.” Doctor Smith Barton has pointed out the 
errors of this statement: in the first place, Sir Walter never was in Virginia; secondly, he 
was not living in 1623; having lost his head in October 1618; and, thirdly, it is by 20 
means certain that the first exclusive depot of the Potatoe was Ireland.” 

+ ‘ The number of ea now known and systematically arranged amounts to 44,000 ; 
although those known by the Greeks, Romans, and Arabiaus, did not exceed 1400; and 
in Caspar Bauhin’s time, all that indefatigable Botanist could collect for his Pinax Theatri 
Botanici, a work of forty years labour, did not exceed six thousand species.” 
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directions, for ascertaining the nature 
and.,quality.of land with the view 
either of Dinminine its value, or of 
deciding on. the measures proper for 
its improvement. 

Mr. Thomson has accordingly en- 
tered into a full explanation of the 
methods prescribed by the most emi- 
nent Chemists, for attaining that im- 
portant object. He has recourse also 
to the same aid, in adverting to those 
modes. of fertilization in which con- 
sists the art of the husbandman and 
the horticulturist. 

Trusting that we have sufficiently 
exemplified the nature and merits of 
the work, we shall merely refer to the 
subsequent Lectures, as abounding in 
matter equally interesting and useful 
with those parts we have already noticed. 
Anxious that Botany should be rescued 
from neglect, we wish every success 
to Mr. Thomson in the completion of 
his undertaking, for which he has 
proved himself well qualified. 


54. Don Carlos; or, Persecution. A Tra- 
gedy, in 5 Acts. By Lord John Russell. 
2d Edit. 8vo. pp.119. Longman and Co. 
THE sublime, though not necessa- 

rily excluded, is of so little compara- 

tive importance in the Drama, that its 

absence scarcely affects the merits of a 

tragedy. The great object of dramatic 

poetry is not to delight or amuse, but 
to move an audience; yet in Greek 

Plays these leading qualities are blend- 

ed. with admirable Kect, the admission’ 

of the one into the province of the 
other arising from a distinct cause, 
which our system does not afford : 
every catastrophe, in the former in- 
stance, is brought about on the prin- 
ciple of Predestination, which, while 
it casts a sameness over the different 
narratives, makes room for some pecu- 
liar beauties. Piety to the gods, and 
justice to mankind, are urged, and the 
violation of them condemned, in 
thoughts and expressions, that consti- 
tute the sublime. Moreover, the occa- 
sional intervention of spiritual per- 
sonages opens a field for display which 
the moderns do not possess, except in 
employing magic, or introducing a 
ghost. But as an increase of know- 
ledge and taste have restricted the 
poet, historical or domestic subjects are 
now generally selected, in which every 
chord of the passions may be struck in 
turn, without exceeding the proper 
means supplied by the possibilities of 
real life. ‘* 1 imagine (says our au- 





thor) that, according to the strictest 
probability, extraordinary  cifeum» 
stances may occur on ‘extraordinary 
occasions :” it is, however, not so 
much the circumstances, as the meé- 
thod of using them, that comes within 
the consideration of criticism. 

The tale on which this drama is 
founded, forms oue of the most gloomy 
episodes in Spanish History. The 
author follows Llorente and de Thov, 
qualifying their narrations according 
to his fancy or prejudice: Carlos is 
drawn as endowed by nature with 
every pleasing quality, a gift which 
never fails to render the possessor un- 
fortunate ; but in truth, he was pas- 
sionate, weak, and self-willed, a cast 
of character which would naturally 
lead him into the errors related by 
those writers. 

The Inquisition has been a conve- 
nient piece of machinery for poets and 
novelists since the publication of Isaac 
Martin’s tale, in ie last century, nor 
has the poet displayed a good judg- 
ment in making use of it:—in the 
first scene, speaking of the Catholic 
Church, newly planted in Grenada, 
he says, 

** The accursed race 
Of Mahomet still cling with barbarous love 
To their old idol.” 


The play is dedicated to Lord Hol- 
land, whose ‘* knowledge of the cus- 
toms of Spain” might have informed 
his friend, that images were forbidden 
to the Mahometans, by their apostle, 
as tending to idolatry. 

We wish, also, that a little regard 
had been paid to the critical sentences 
of others: the first scene opens with 
the exploded dialogue, in which two 
friends inform each other what. has 
been passing, 

‘¢ And bid ws see what we shall soon behold.” 

A similar conversation was once 
prefixed to Otway’s ‘“‘ Orphan,” and 
discarded by some judicious manager : 
since that of Hatton and Raleigh, it 
has not been suffered on the stage, nor 
can the closet fairly claim an excep- 
tion. At p. 67, we were surprised to 
find thyme, or, what is worse, a jingle 
of versification introduced, in the fol- 
lowing quatrain : 

“ Paldéz, 
*¢ Yet by such means the holy soil of Spain 

Is from the common stain of Europe free ; 
And erring minds are from their wandering 

ath 
Reclaimed by our laborious ministry.” 


The 
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The reader will find Bayes’s opinion 
of ‘such stanzas, in the “* Rehearsal :” 
nor are such expressions as “ braced 
up the nerves,” ** singed the limbs of 
him,” of a tragical cast: but, to quit 
verbal criticism, the catastrovhe is 
bronght about by the stale contrivance 
of are in prose, written as no man 
ever wrote under similar circumstances. 

It would be difficult to select a 
speech that is not flat or faulty; the 
following lines are extracted, as con- 
veying a remarkable moral truth, and 
form the most valuable passage in the 
drama : 

Lucero. *¢ Your fame of holiness 

Was bruited through all Spain.” 

Valdéz. «¢ It was my aim, 

And I obtained it: not for empty glory ; 

For as I rooted out the weeds of passion, 

One still remained, and grew till its tall plant 

Struck root in every fibre of my heart. 

It was ambition; not the mean desire 

Of rank or title, but great glorious sway 

O’er multitudes of minds 

The feebleness of common man proceeds 

From hosts of appetites that tear the soul 

With mingled purpose : his resolves are weak, 

His vision clouded, but my appetites 

Were in one potent essence concentrate ; 

I neither loved, nor feasted, nor played dice : 

Power was my feast, my mistress, and my game. 

Thus have I acted with a will entire, 

And wreathed the passions that distracted 
others 

Intoasceptre for myself.” P.88. Activ.Sc.1. 

It has been wantonly insinuated 
that “ Don Carlos” was published 
with retrospective views of a political 
nature; but, to judge from the per- 
formance, it must have been written 
long before circumstances could have 
warranted the supposition. 


Hs 
55. The Genuine Remains of Samuel Butler. 
With Notes. By Robert Thyer, Keeper of 
the Pullic Litrary, Manchester. 4 New 
Edition, corrected and enlarged. In 2 
Vols. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. pp. 208. 


BUTLER was a man of remarkably 
strong mind, with a taste for wit and 
humour. Such characters are com- 
mon, though of far inferior talent; and 
are formed by uniting acquired learn- 
ing with a vigilant observation of life, 
and thorough knowledge of the world. 

The times were favourable for the 
display of such powers, because almost 
every species of character was brought 
into action. The avenues to power 
were not closed by any established 
authorities ; and the army, the public 


office, and the pulpit, were open: 

adventurers and projectors of all kinds. 
It only required party and’ popularity 
to rise into consequence; and capacity 
for business oan “bak a secondary con- 
sideration. The flood-gates Which 
hemmed in nonsense and folly, -were 
thrown down; and the result. was, 
that inundation of error and absurdity, 
which is so finely ridiculed in Huds. 
bras. In a mob, all are talkers and 
few are actors. The latter consisted of 
the army alone; and its members con- 
ducted affairs in the steady usual way 
of common sense, because deviation 
from that, in the art of war, is ruin. 

The history of the civil war of 

Charles the First is therefore simp} 
that of a wise Military, and a foolis 
People. 
_ Wit consists in singular combina- 
tions, but those combinations cannot 
be formed by a mind not habituated 
to such incessant intellectual tice, 
as to acquire the utmost possible dex- 
terity, adroitness, and versatility. But- 
ler read, but did not read only: he 
analysed, and, catching at every ab- 
surdity, worked it up in some form or 
other in his exquisite Pantomime of 
Hudibras. Of this immortal piece of 
humour, every thing is known to the 
learned ; but it may amuse our general 
readers to give the following adver- 
tisement of it from the Kingdom's In- 
telligencer of Dec, 29, 1662, to Jan. 5, 
1662-3. 

*¢ There is stoln abroad a most false im- 
perfect copy of a poem, called Hudibras, 
without name of either Printer or Bookselle 
(sie) as fit for so lame and spurious an im- 
pression. The true and perfect edition, 
printed by the Author’s originall, is sold by 
Richard Marriott, under St. Dunstan's 
Church, in Fleet-street ; that other name- 
less impression is a cheat, and will but 
abuse the buyer as well as the author, whose 
Poems deserves (sic) to have faln into bet- 
ter hands.” 

The Poems before us have not the 
uniform levity of Hudibras, They are 
compounds of the respective manners 
of Horace and Juvenal; but not so 
flippant as the former, nor so grave as 
the latter. The caustic energy of the 
satire is in all places inimitable, 
though the turns of wit are not so 
numerous as in the Master Poem. We 
shall make our selections from curious 
passages : 

*« Nor putting pigs t’ a bitch to nurse, 


To turn them into mungrel-curs.” — P. 22. 
** Make 
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« Make chips of elms produce the largest 
trees, 

Or sowing saw-dust furnish nurseries : 

No more on eingsee (a many A 


"din the sun.” 


With butter only 45. 


In his satire upon Gaming, is the 
following fine illustration of its folly : 


«« For what but miracles can serve 

Se a madness to preserve 

As hi , that ventures goods and chattels 
(Where there’s no quarter giv’n) in battles, 
And fights with or as bold, 

As men with sand-bags did of old : 

Puts lands and tenements, and stocks, 

Into a paltry Juggler’s box.” P. 83. 

The following lines upon our imita- 
tion of the French, however coarse 
may be the humour, is yet one of the 
finest turns ever known. _ 

« T’ adorn their English with French scraps, 
And give their very language, claps.” P. 162. 

Rhymes to Philosopher have been 
often sought ; we know only one good 
one, in Swift: 

You, like some acute philosopher, 
Every fault have drawn a gloss over.” 

The one of Butler, here given, is 
not so good : 

«* A great Philosopher 

Had a goose for his lover, 

That follow’d him day and night . 

If it be a true story 

Or but an allegory, 

It may be both ways right.” P. 188. 

In short the admirers of Butler may 
find great marks of that mighty Master 
in this collection, which is very hand- 
somely edited, and accompanied with 
some excellent plates. e shall ex- 
pect the second part with impatience. 


nt 
56. The Enchanted Flute, with other Poems ; 

and Fabies from La Fontaine. By E. P. 

Wolferstan. vo, pp. 440. Longman 

and Co. 

MRS. WOLFERSTAN, in a very 
modest Preface, announces that several 
of the Poems which are contained in 
this collection have been written many 
years, and a few have more than doubled 
the probationary nine prescribed by 
the Eatin Poet. They are now pub- 
lished. “ in the hope they might add 
something to the stock of innocent 
amusement, and aid, however feebly, 
the cause of Religion and Virtue.” 
With these important objects in view, 
we can safely recommend the pleasing 
volume to our Readers’ perusal. The 
original has much merit. Mrs. 


Wolferstan has evidently a very elegant 
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mind, has much command of | " 
and often (to coin a charmingly 
imaginates a sentiment. For instance, 


how sweet and delicate is the fi 
marked by italics in the following ex- 
tract, which opens the poem of “ The 
Enchanted Flute ;” the first and prin- 
cipal one in the volume : 


‘¢ Beats there a heart no Care is near, 
No Sorrow dare invade ? 

Glows there a cheek where never tear 
Has taught the rose to fade ? 


Lives one, in all this scene below, 
Where Troubles stalk around, 

Who from the very touch of Woe 
Has strange exemption found ; 

With spirits lighter than the play 
Of moonlight on the wave, 

A frame where Health, with even sway, 
Maintains the law she gave ; 

A mind in whose gigantic 
All science lives enroll'd ; 

A mem’ry whose tenacious clasp 
Can all the past enfold ; 

A soul where blazing Genius breaks 
In visions from on high, 

And ever-thrilling Faney wakes 
Her world of ecstasy : 

No! such exuberance of bliss 

Was never in a world like this! 

*Tis all a dream,—a beau ideal,— 

Seldom imagin’d, never real ; 

By Reason crush’d, as when you stir, 

You break the filmy gossamer.” 


The naiveté and simplicity of La 
Fontaine are in poetry, what the sweet 
notes of the bugle, at a proper dis- 
tance, are in musick. Such a charm 
is what a certain atmosphere is to a 
view ; but it is plainly not a subject 
of long discussion. It is a manner, an 
ideal perfection, perceived and felt, 
but intangible. A smile consists in a 
certain disposition of the features ; but 
it may, in some faces, have a sweet- 
ness, which no similar disposition of 
features can produce in others. Of 
such a character is the style of La 
Fontaine. Whether an English mind 
is not rather too serious for it, we shall 
not at present discuss. The French 
are inimitable adepts in dressing levity 
with grace. The fair Authoress here 
means to make her book instructive, 
and she catches the manner of her 
archetype very happily. Love and 
Folly (p. 432), we think a very favour- 
able specimen. This we shall accord- 
ingly give; as the allegory is very 
pretty, and the subject not so familiar 
to our readers, as some of the others. 

* Love 
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«¢ Love fs a little world of mystery, 
His arrows, quiver, bow, and infant years ; 
A long, long summer's day too short appears 

To tell the marvels of his history. 

O \.’tis a science far too deep for me! 

. I only mean to say, 

In my poor careless way, 

How this blind urchin (a divinity) 
How he, I say, his eyesight lost, 
What fatal issue it has cost, 

Or rather, what infinity 

Of good ensued—bring here a lover 

His skill, not mine, shall all the truth 

discover. 

Folly and Love were once at play, 

When one or other was offended, 
And, as is frequently the way, 

Their gambols in a quarrel ended. 
Love threaten’d he the gods would call, 
And lay the case before them all. 

Folly, as he essay’d to go, 
Opposing his endeavour, 

Gave in her rage a furious blow, 

And blinded him for ever. 

To vengeance! vengeance! Venus calls ; 

Woman and mother, need I say 
How much the clam’rous din appals, 

Or what confusion and dismay 
Were spread throughout the whole Divan ? 

Jove and th’ infernal Judges three 

And Nemesis were étourdis, 

(Stunn’d I would say) and all the clan. 

Th’ enormity of such a crime 
It was not possible to say; 

Her son from this disastrous time 

Forced with a stick to grope his way. 
No punishment, however great, 

Could be considered adequate. 

Nay, for the wrong they must atone, 

Must remedy the damage done. 

The gods then, taking into view, 

The public good, the parties too, 

Made this unchangeable decree 

The evil to remove, 

That Folly—as who does not see— 

Should serve as guide to Love.” 


57. Patronage of the Church of England ; 
concisely considered in reference to Na- 
tional Reformation and Improvement ; to 
the permanence of our Ecclesiastical Esta- 
Llishments ;. and to its influence on the 
Pastoral Charge and Clerical Character. 
In a Letter io the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Liverpool, K.G. &c. By Richard Yates, 
D. D. and F.S.A. &c. &e. 8v0, pp. 126. 
IF things grow out of circumstances, 

we apprehend that it is essential, for 

the formation of wise measures, that 
those circumstances should be staicd 

In our opinion, things have grown 

out of circumstances with regard to 

the Church of England, which re- 
quire such a statement. 
1. There are only two characters in 
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society, which the lower orders, in an 
intellectual view, venerate} vid. fana- 
tical ‘ preachers “and —qitick-doetots, 
These they call fine” men. \ A’ g66d, 
learned, and’ ‘benévolént Cf ' 

merely excites esteem—is “ a pe hom 
of man,’’ &c. ~Hence the succtss ‘of 


sectaries, and the necessity of counter- 
acting it by education ; for, in ‘large 
superior class 
ie. 


towris, nearly all the 
consists of Church- 

2. The institution of tithes (we do 
not question the propriety of them) 
inevitably brings the Clergyman into 
collisions of worldly interest with his 
parishioners, nolens volens; and in all 
money questions, where one is to pay 
and another to receive, there is often 
no possibility of satisfactory adjustment, 
unless the former has greatly the ad- 
vantage. The bearing, in our present 
view, is not one of principle; for that 
would dictate common sense and equity. 
A man buys an estate subject to 
tithes so much cheaper, and the 
tenant rents it at a proportional Jess 
sum. It is to all intents and purposes 
a land tax, subject to cninesiel Ws tak- 
ing in kind, when markets are low, 
or oppression is attempted. A more 
equitable mode of doing things, in the 
abstract view, cannot be devised. 
The philanthropic Mr. Bowdler, some 
years ago, published a pamphlet, en- 
titled, ** Reform or Ruin,” and in it 
the following query was introduced : 
“Take away the Tithes from the 
Parsons, where will they go to?” 
“To the Landlord, to be sure,” was 
the reply. “ Then let them alone, 
for [ can always make a better bargain 
with the Parson than with the Land- 
lord.” 

Setting aside the robbery of giving 
to a man an income in perpetuity, for 
which he never paid any considera- 
tion whatever, in the purchase of the 
original estate, is it a shadow of dif- 
ference to the publick, if the rent roll 
of a parish be 3000/. per annum, whe- 
ther it is spent by one or more persons. 
Farmers however, are hostile to the 
Clergyman, and the reason in part is 
this: we speak from facts within our 
knowledge. A farming capitalist ex- 
pects three proceeds of the amount of 
his rent; one for the landlord, the 
second for expenses, and the third for 
his own profit. Now Landlords, for 
the purpose of obviating diminution of 
rent, let their farms to those inferior 
persons, who will be content, by mean 

living, 
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living, with half of the customary 
prison ae 79 Thus haggling butchers 
and hasbandmen get into consi- 
derable farms, and are ruined them- 
selves, or at least ruin the land by beg- 
ing itdown. Such men, however, 
F now, that they cannot live without a 
" thease they can live without a 
parson, e Landlord has them in a 
vice, but leaves their hands at liberty. 
The Parson is obliged to come within 
their grasp; and, they therefore squeeze 
him, like a bear, Tomes they may 
thus chance to get some paltry recom- 
pence for the excess of rent under 
which they suffer. 

3. If the disposition of livings be in 
private patronage, it grows out of cir- 
cumstances that men, who have good 
interest; will occasionally be more re- 
gardless than they ought of clerical 
proprieties. he 

4. If men marry and have families, 
they have a strong temptation to be- 
come secular and worldly. 

5. If men have liberal educations, 
and mix in polished society, they abhor 
cant; and if the vulgar weak, do 
not chuse to become rites. But 
cant is the chaff which collects the 
sparrows ; the mountebank’s tricks, 
which bring the mob to the quack- 
doctor’s stage ; nor is there any human 
means of preventing it, unless the 
minds of the vulgar are enlightened ; 
or the Clergy become philanthropists, 
live to do good. 

Such are the views which we have 
taken of the subject; and thus exhi- 
bited the obstructions to ularity, 
which impede the success of the Esta- 
blished Clergy, in competing with the 
unavoidable results of that indispens- 
able political privilege, Toleration. If 
they Cooke mere low pulpiteers, they 
cannot be the pillars of civilization ; 
their good is not publick, but personal 
or corporate ; and their congregations 
are mere factions, guided by who is 
the best performer, Rev. A. or Rev. B. 
and the souls of their hearers are rack- 
ed with mean passions. We would 
rather have them prove their utility 
by the high reason and publick service 
which they show in mind and con- 
duct, by their being the philosophers, 
scholars, and philanthropists, to whom 
the gentry resort for enlightened cou- 
verse, the men of fortune for the liberal 
education of their children, and the 
poor for patronage ; for on them the 
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249 
civilization and morals of the‘country 
chiefly depend. With the earnestness 
of Dr. Yates, in behalf of this injured 
class, the best informed and most be- 
nevolent men in the kingdom,’ we 
sympathize in the holy communion of 
conscientious conviction. The two 
leading points urged by the worthy 
Doctor are unexceptionable. These 
are, a resident minister in every parish, 
and a provision for effecting such an 
excellent object. In exemplification, 
says Dr. Yates, 

“From the annual value [of livings] 
stated in the returns of the years 1808 and 
1809, few of them had then reached one 
hundred pounds per annum, and the greater 
number were even at that time below that 
general income. On a review of these pain- 
ful facts, no one can reasonably wonder, 
that many deficiencies in the duties and 
effects of the pastoral charge are still to be 
found.” 

*¢ That ny Mpa devotedness and 
triotism of the. great body of the Cl 
Frould have, oar al of pad 
difficulties, — in the country the 
resent comparative -eminent e 
PF nsteastae is cortalaly deserving of grate- 
ful acknowledgment. And it surely affords 
no occasion of surprize, that much should 
remain to be effected, when, upon an accu- 
rate estimation, considerably more than a 
third of the parochial benefices appear to be 
without a fit house for the residence of a 
minister ; and nearly one half of them without 
an annual revenue of one hundred pounds ; 
how lamentably insufficient this must be to 
the respectable maintenance of a liberally 
educated publick instructor, needs not any 
further enforcement to make evident.” P. 86. 


Sensible as we are of the valuable 
amelioration of character which may 
be effected among the people by wise, 
publick-spirited, and philanthropical 
resident ministers, we wish that the 
good Doctor had enlarged his views to 
things not wholly unconnected with 
the useful office of the breaking in of 
youth. ‘The education of the country 
1s, in its liberal branch, purely in the 
hands of the Clergy, but the Press 1s 
wot. Merit is not a title to prefer- 
ment. We do not say that author- 
ship, as authorship, has any claim. 
The multiplicit of trash is so great, 
that it has mv. Lr! a disgust in the 
publick mind to books in general ; 
to the serious injury of men of 
genius and learning, who are qualified 
to instruct and enligiten mankind, 
and give them a taste for abstract pur- 

suits ; 
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suits; a taste which, by domesticating 
the character, is most favourable to 
virtue, and next only to matrimony. 
But eminent men have already receiv- 
ed the unerring testimony of publick 
approbation ; and were the press in 
the hands of these powerful men, 
would the enormous lever of the perio- 
dical branch be in the hands of politi- 
cal blowers of soap-bubbles, of party 
resurrection-men, who convert our 
prelates and dignitaries into anatomi- 
cal subjects? Ought there not to be a 
Clerical Review of as commandin 
character as those already statued om 
pedestaled ? While Newton, Shak- 
speare, Milton, Burleigh, and Marl- 
borough were Englishmen, what is 
there to boast, that we have not had, 
and may not have again? But alas! 
the evil lies not here. Dr. Yates makes 
the following recapitulation of the 
number of benefices in publick disposal. 
Par. Bencfices. 
Crown - - 3 = = = 1041 
Episcopate - 26 - - - 1303 


Deans and 4 
Chapters B2 « 9 


Patrons. 


3381 
Now we would ask, are there even 
the odd eighty-one known in the lite- 
rary world? Distinguished men, who 
have only the publick to thank for 
their eminence, perpepe have encoun- 
tered mean conduct to obstruct them, 
and met with a cruel reply of plora- 
vere suis, &c. if they ventured to ask 
for what their utmost necessities want- 
ed; such men have gratuitously con- 
ferred the valuable donation of their 
wers and services, in support of 
their rich brethren. Such pure sacri- 
fices, such high-minded suppressions 
of justifiable disgust, such patient en- 
durances of intolerable, unjust, and 
imprudent conduct, are borne with 
ity for the folly which removes the 
ergy from the aid of the press, and 
from consciousness of superior estima- 


tion by the Laity. 


58. Memoirs, including Original Journals, 
Letters, Papers, and Antiquarian Tracts, 
of the late Charles Alfred Stothard, F.S.A. 
Author of “ the Monumental Effigies of 
Great Britain.” With Connective Notices 
of his Life, and some Account of a Journey 
in the Netherlands. By Mrs. Charles 
Stothard, Author of “ Letters written 
during a Tour through Normandy, Brit- 
tany, and other parts of France, in 1818.” 
8vo, pp. 497. Longman and Co. 
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THIS. entertaining. volume may, 
without impropriety, be styled aute-bio- 
graphical, aconsiderable portion of it be- 
ing formed from the Letters and Essays 
of Mr. C, Stothard, and the remainder 
the production of what, in common 
parlance, is called ‘* his, better half.” 
Congenial in their taste, their studies, 
and their enthusiasm for Gothic edifices 
and Sepulchral Tombs, Charles. and 
Eliza were certainly formed for each 
other. Unfortunately their ‘* wedded 
luve’’ was of short duration; and it is not 
a little remarkable that Mr. Stothard 
almost predicted an early separation, 
though not by his own death. Ina 
Letter to his wife, in 1819, he says, 


‘¢ T hope you will never again destroy any 
of your letters to me. Now that you are 
near me, they have no particular value, they 
are not objects of attention. In keeping 
your letters, they would only become valuable 
in case any accident should part us. Would 
you then put me in such a situation, that, 
should the Almighty choose me to be alone 
in the world, I must in vain look for cha- 
racters of affection from a being who ceased 
to exist, and without which, memory would 
very inefficiently hold up traces Time might 
render so faint, that the lapse of years would 
leave, as a dream, only melancholy recollec- 
tions of a being dear to meas life. 

** It is on this account I am so anxious 
to possess re picture, but you always put 
me off with delays. You know how uneasy 
I am frequently about you; do not then 
deprive me of a consolation which nothing 
will purchase when it is most wanted. You 
may leave me, and I shall have nothing to 
remember you by, but your remaining let- 
ters; it is probably written by Providence 
that one day I shall be truly wretched ; and 
bitter will be the thought, that Eliza might 
have left me one comfort. Do not then de- 
prive me of the little happiness remaining, 
in case I should unfortunately lose you ; for 
how uncertain is every thing here. Time 
may blunt the first overwhelming impulse 
of sorrow: it may do more; it may teach 
us the value of those blessings we still 
possess. New affections, new ties may 
spring up; but time can never, never erase 
the early, the deep-rooted impressions of a 
first affection. The hope, too, of having 
in my possession the resemblance of the 
dearest object of my love, gives me a plea- 
sure I scarcely know how to describe to you. 
In this I secure a resource against the acci- 
dents of life, that which all the riches of 
the world could not procure me when I 
should most feel its value. It shall ever be 
my constant companion ; no accident then 
can rob me of it; a thousand might other- 
wise deprive me of such a treasure.” 


Of the personal history of Mr. Stot- 
hard, 
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hard, it is not necessary here to en- 
large, as"anample méinoir from the 
elegant and affectionate pen of a near 
relation is given in our vol. xc1. p.642; 
and his untimely fate is fresh in recol- 
lection. Such indeed was his enter- 

izing spirit, that it is wonderful he 

ad not earlier been snatched away by 
accident. Take for example his peril 
in Canterbury Cathedral. 


*¢ In the summer of 1811, Charles visit- 
ed Canterbury, for the purpose of making 
drawings in the Cathedral for his work. 
Whilst so engaged upon an e situated, 
I believe, in the under-croft of the Church, 
he met with an accident that would have 
discouraged a less arduous spirit. The 
figure he was desirous of delineating lay ob- 
scured in darkness; by the assistance of a 
number of candles placed upon a plank, 
which he contrived to elevate till he obtain- 
ed a desirable light, he commenced drawing 
his subject, by the means of a ladder upon 
which he stood. Thus occupied till night, 
he had nearly completed his object, when 
the ladder slipped, and precipitated him to 
the ground; the plank also fell, and he was 
left. in total darkness, without any hope of 
being relieved trom his unpleasant situation 
till morning ; for the hour was late, and 


all persons but himself had quitted the 
Cathedral 


. Fortunately he received no in- 
jury in the fall, although at the moment he 
was engaged in the act of cutting his pencil. 
Thus situated, after many fruitless efforts, 
he succeeded in groping out his way, till at 
length he reached the door of the Cathedral, 
which he unlocked, having possession of 
the key. After this accident, he never again 
suffered the desire of gaining time to induce 
him to draw so late in any Church.” 


In Westminster Abbey, also, though 
no accident happened, he was in immi- 
nent danger : 


« He was exceedingly fearless in his pur- 
suits, nor did he allow difficulty to impede 
the achievement of his object; I remember 
an instance of this, which at the time made 
me shudder with apprehension and alarm. 
I was once viewing the Abbey, when, on 
turning suddenly into one of the ailes near 
the Chapt of Edward the Confessor, I 
beheld les elevated between thirty and 

feet from the ground, standing upon a 

r, with both hands engaged, one in 
holding the drawing board, and the other 
the pencil; and I found he had actually 
been employed nearly the whole morning in 
this most dangerous situation, making 
sketches of some escutcheons for his work. 
Upon seeing me alarmed, he descended, but 
at the same time assuring me there was no 
danger, as he felt not the least apprehen- 
sion, and was never giddy in the head.” 
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And in his zeal to wate the 
curiosities in the Pai bers: 
Charles took his stand upon the high on 
is 5 upon the 

most dangerous of the pat radon: 
in the Painted Chamber for the repairs ; and 
there, almost stunned by the incessant noise 
of the workmen, amidst dust and every pos- 
sible annoyance, he actually commenced and 
finished these beautiful productions of his 
pencil. o, one pene his » was 80 
imminently in r whilst standi 

the weafelding, that he Ganache aie 
the terrible fate which afterwards befell 
him.” 

On the whole we are delighted with 
the talent both of the Artist and the 
Biographer. But we cannot subscribe 
to the sweeping censure on the drawin 
for the splendid volume of Mr. Gough. 
Some few of them, perha » presented to 
him by Mr. Walpole and cher friends, 
may not have been so accurate as the 
excellence of the engravings deserved. 
This, however, could not apply either 
to Schnebbelie or Carter; or to the 
matchless portraits of our Sovereigns 
by Basire. A considerable number of 
most valuable monumental drawings 
by first-rate Artists, not hitherto en- 
graved, accompany Mr. Gough’s copy 
of his “* Sepulchral Monaments” be- 

ueathed, with the copper-plates, to the 
odleian Library. 

A good portrait of Mr. Stothard is 
prefixed to the volume; and for an 
etching of the portrait of De Coster, 
Buonaparte’s Guide in the memorable 
battle of Waterloo, after a drawing by 
Mr. C. Stothard, “‘ the Author is in- 
debted to the talents and liberality of 
Mrs. Dawson Turner.” 

Of De Coster, the master of a small 
inn near the farm of Mount St. John, 
and of the Emperor's conduct on the 
isth of June, we have the following 
particulars : 


*< De Coster has the ce of a re- 
spectable farmer. He is at least sixt 
fabs was born at Louvain; and, for the 
last thirty years, has resided in this neigh- 
bourhood. His countenance is mild and 
agreeable. His manner of answering ques- 
tions, giving details, and adding his re- 
marks, is distinguished by the most perfect 
simplicity, and evinces a considerable share 
of natural good sense, and a quickness of 
apprehension, without the least tincture of 
ches parade of speech, or that self-im- 

rtance, which generally accompanies false- 

ood. Such is Coster—who gave us 
the information, the substance of which I 
shall now relate to you. ' 
“ t 
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“It was five o'clock, on the morning of 
the battle, when De Coster was going to 
Planchenoit... He was sonnel in his way by 
three French generals, who demanded of 
him where he lived, who he was, and how 
Jong he had been in that country. Upon 
answering that he had resided seven years 
at La Belle Alliance, they said he must go 
with them to the Emperor. Some one was 
d before with the intelligence. 


De Coster accordingly — before Na- 
» at the farm of omme. ‘ The 
Faperon” continued De Coster, ‘ was seated 
at.a table, and, as I came in, he looked up, 
and fixing his eye upon me, said, ‘I find 
ou have lived seven years at La Belle Al- 
 raatog Do you know this country, and the 
ground about here well?’ I told the Em- 
peror I did. He immediately turned about, 
and called for the map. This he placed be- 
fore him upon the table. He then asked 
me repeated questions respecting the coun- 
try, and kept ao gry aig the map. At 
last he exclaimed, ‘ Yes, it is true, you 
know the country. All you say agrees with 
the map. You must remain with me till 
the battle is over. If T gain it I will reward 
you an hundred times more than you can 
think,’ He directly turned round to some 
one, and said, ‘Give him a horse.’ The 
Emperor then placed De Coster near him. 
He was surrounded with maps; and, during 
the space of the five hours which he remain- 
ed at Rosomme, was planning in what man- 
ner he should conduct the battle, and still 
questioning De Coster, relative to the 
ound, and other objects of attention. 
Coster says, that the Emperor expressed 
himself as confident of ; and, to use 
his own words, ‘ had a gay air the whole 
day, with a smile upon his countenance.’ 
He then proceeded to La Belle Alliance, 
and remained there three hours more. 

*¢ De Coster’s particular narrative of the 
different attacks and positions of the battle, 
is too long for a letter; and, did I attempt 
to give it, from my total ignorance of mi+ 
litary subjects, I ood send you but a 
blundering account. @ great points, 
however, and all the little interesting Stale » 
I cannot mistake in repeating; for, indeed, 
I noted down several in my pocket-book, as 
De Coster related them. 

** The Emperor (for so his guide always 
termed him) was dressed in white pan- 
taloons, with a plain coat, and a three- 
cornered hat. ‘ He had nothing to distin- 
guish him,’ said De Coster, ‘ but an air of 
authority, which marked him as a king, the 
moment you beheldhim.’ During one part 
of the action, for the of half an hour, 

Duke of Wellington 
were not more than seven hundred 
from each other. The Emperor took up 
his last position in the middle of a road, or, 
as itis called, a ravine, between two high 
banks of earth, but not higher, I should 
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think, than twelve or sixteen feet. When 
Napoleon and his suite were stationed in 
this ravine, the fire of the English fives, 
from the right and left wing, ‘erossed above 
their heads, as the balls flew over the “two 
banks of earth. 

** De Coster described this last iriterest- 
ing position thus:—#The- Emperor was 
seated on his horse; Bertrand was by his 
side; I was sometimes on one side, some- 
times in the rear of him. Throughout the 
whole day he gave every order to the 
aides-de-camp himself. He gave them 
quick, and in few words. He spoke little, 
but he looked smiling. ‘Till within the 
last ten minutes, he felt confident of suc- 
cess. He would gain, he said, that battle 
by his own views: he would consult no 
one—no advice. He expressed no sign of 
pity, either by word or look, for the dying 
or the dead. As the bullets, whilst we 
were in the ravine, were flying over our 
heads, he paid no attention to them. He 
never changed countenance. It seemed as 
if he scarcely ‘would avoid a ball, even if it 
were coming to him; so careless was he of 
danger —so insensible to fear. When the 
balls whistled over our heads, I kept bend- 
ing down mine upon the horse, expecting 
every moment to be killed. The Emperor, 
a it, turned to me with a smile, and 
said, ‘ Hold yourself up, De Coster. When 
you hear the cannon balls, they are far off 
from you: when a ball comes to kill you, 
you are dead before you hear it.’ This, I 
~~ ee he said to encourage me. He 
held a telescope in his hand, through which 
he looked, as the smoke would permit, if it 

tarily cleared; but it was generally 
so thick that nothing could be seen. When 
the Prussians came up, and not till then, 
the Duke of Wellington ordered the c 
The English rushed upon the French, w 
made no resistance, but threw down their 
arms. The whole was the work of ten mi- 
nutes. Then, and not till then, for a moment 
the Emperor looked disconcerted. He said 
but this—‘ A present, tout est fini. Ils sont 
mélés tout ensemble. Sauvons-nous.’ He 
looked through his glass, to see if the 
French were retreating; then turned his 
ware head, and rode one as hard as he 
could ibl lop, three leagues, 
“aed aes — word, or pausing one 
moment. No person who was about the 
Emperor, the whole day, was either killed or 
wounded. His staff and five hundred men 
on horseback followed his flight.’ De Cos- 
ter conducted the Emperor’s retreat, as his 
guide, as far as i, where they ar- 
rived at four o’clock in the morning. Na- 
leon then demanded of De Coster, if he 
thé road to conduct him into France. 
* No,’ was the teply. ‘ You may return 
then to your home,’ was all the rejoinder of 
the Emperor. He gave De Coster nothing ; 





but Bertrand put his hand eer 
an 
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and a Napoleon, presented 

two the. denased gue, 

‘De Coster; had then: been nineteen 
hours with, who, when he -left 
him, at Charleroi, notwithstanding he had 
taken no rest, betrayed no signs either of 
fatigue or dejection.” 

a —i— 

59. | Journal ag thor 1 db oad gue 
versations of the Emperor Nw nm, at 
St. fHeloca By the Count de Las Cases. 
2 vols. 8vo. Colburn. 

(Continued from p. 55.) 

TWO more volumes of this work 
have been issued since our last notice. 
They consist of a vast mass of interest- 
ing materials, which, however valuable 
they may be to the future historian, 
are too indigested, and too indiscrimi- 
nately blended, to afford entire satis- 
faction. Indeed, the plan of a journal 
is inconsistent with that order which 
historical details require. We are 
frequently disappointed by the ~~ 
termination of some important su 
ject connected with the affairs of Eu- 
rope; when the Journalist suddenly 
enters into vituperations against the 
Governor of the Island, or unexpect- 
edly turns to some trivial remarks, 
without the least reference to the pre- 
ceding matter. Yet, as a Journal, it 
is replete with interest. The high im- 
portance of the subjects detailed con- 
duces to its value, and adds a conse- 
quence to the whole, which it would 
not otherwise possess. An excellent 
Index materially assists the reader. 

We have already given our opinion 

of the Author, as well as the senti- 
ments we entertain of his imperial 
master. We shall therefore confine 
ourselves to a few desultory extracts. 
- As the present Quixotic expedition 
of the Bourbons against Spain, excites 
universal attention, and strongly re- 
minds us of Napoleon's treatment of 
that unfortunate country, we shall 
quote, without comment, the follow- 
ing justification of his conduct to- 
wards his Catholic Majesty. 


** The War, and Royal Family of Spain, 
Ferdinand at Valencey, &c. 


«« June 14, 1816.—The Emperor began 
the. conversation, of which the constant 


King and Queen,’ said the > fat 
the moment of the event, were objects 
hatred and contempt of their sub- 
The. Prince of Asturias conspired 
t them, forced them to abdicate, and 
at once united in his own person the love 


and hopes of the nation. That nation was, 
however, ripe for great changes and -de- 
manded Ten 


them with: 5 \joyed ‘vase 
popularity in the » and it was in that 
state of things that all these 
met at Bayonne ; the old king upon 


me for ven 4 against his son, and the 

oung prince soliciti rotection aguinst 

is fat r, and implos neo wife at my hands. 
I resolved to convert this si occasion 
to my advantage, with the view of freeing 
myself from that branch of the Bourbons, 
of continuing in my own dynasty the family 
system of Louis XIV. and of binding Spain 
to the destinies of France. Ferdinand was 
sent to Valencey, the old king to Mar- 
seilles, as he wished, and my r Joseph 
went to reign at Madrid with a liberal con- 
stitution, adopted by a junta of the Spanish 
nation, which had come to receive it at 
Bayonne.’ 

*« « It seems to me,’ continued he, * that 
Europe, and even France, has never had a 
just idea of Ferdinand’s situation at Valen- 
cey. There is a strange misunderstanding 
in the world with respect to the treatment 
he experienced, and still more so, with re« 
spect to his wishes and personal opinions as 
to that situation. The fact is, that hé was 
scarcely guarded at Valencey, and that he 
did not wish to escape. If any plots were 
contrived to favour his evasion, he was the 
first to make them known. An Irishman 
(Baron de Colli) gained access to his per- 
son, and offered; in the name of 
the Third, to carry hin off ; but Ferdinand, 
far from embracing the offer, instantly com- 
municated it to the proper authority. 

** His applications to me for a wife at 
my hands were incessant. He spon’ 
wrote to me letters of ion upon 
every event that in my favour, 
He had addressed ions to 
Spaniards, recommending their submission + 
he had recognised Joseph. All these were 
circumstances, which might, indeed, have 
been considered as forced upon him; but 
he requested from him the insignia of his 
grand order ; he tendered to me the services 
of his brother, Don Carlos, to take tlie 
command of the Spanish regiments, which 
were marching to Russia,— 
to which he was, in no respect, obliged. 
To sum up all, he earnestly solicited my 
permission to visit my court at Paris, and 
if I did not lend myself to a spectacle, which 
would have astunished Europe, by display- 
ing the full consolidation of my power, it 
was because the important circumstances 
which called me abroad, and my 
absence from the capital, depri me of 
the proper ity.” 

** Towards the beginning of a new year, 
at one of the levees, I happened to be next 
to the Chamberlain, Count d’Arberg, who 
had been doing duty at Valencey, near the 
persons of the princes of Spain: — 

t 
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the’ Emperor approached, he enquired if 
these = ane ucted. themselves with 
propriety, and added; ‘ You have brought 
me a very pretty letter; but between our- 
selves, it was you that wrote it for them,’ 
D’Arberg assured him, that he was alto- 
gether unacquainted even with the nature 
of its contents. ‘ Well,’ said the Emperor, 
“a son could not write more cordially to 
his father.” 

«¢ «When our situation in Spain,’ ob- 
served the Emperor, ‘ turned out dangerous, 
I more than once proposed to Ferdinand to 
return and reign over his people; that - 
should openl on war against eac 
other, aide ae contest should be de- 
cided by the fate of arms.’ ‘ No,’ answer- 
ed the prince, who seems to have been well 
advised, and never deviated from that way of 
thinking; ‘ my country is agitated by poli- 
tical disturbances; I should but multiply 
its embarrassments ; I might become their 
victim, and lose my head upon the scaffold. 
I remain; but if you will choose a wife for 
me; if you will grant me your protection 
and the support of your arms, I shall set 
out and prove a faithful ally.’ 

*¢ At a later period, during our disasters, 
and towards the end of 1813, I yielded to 
that proposal, and Ferdinand’s marriage 
with Joseph’s eldest daughter was decided ; 
but circumstances were then no longer the 
same, and Ferdinand was desirous that the 
marriage should be deferred. ‘ You can 
no longer,’ he observed, ‘ support me with 
your arms, and I ought not to make my 
wife a title of exclusion in the eyes of my 
people.’ * He left me,’ continued the Em- 
peror, ‘as it seemed, with every intention 
of good faith ; for he remained faithful to 
the principles which he avowed on his de- 
parture, until the events of Fontainebleau.’ 

** The Emperor assured us, that, had the 
affairs of 1814 turned out differently, he 
would ay yea have accomplished his 
marriage with Joseph’s daughter.” 


The religious opinions of Napoleon 
have often excited the curiosity of 
mankind. His creed has always been 
doubtful. The following extract will 
therefore be perused with interest : 


‘© Napoleon’s Religious opinions. 

«¢ June 7.—In the evening, after dinner, 
the conversation turned upon Religion. 
The Emperor dwelt on the subject at length. 
The following is a faithful summary of his 
arguments; I give it as being quite charac- 
teristic upon a point which has probably 
often excited the curiosity of many. 

** The Emperor, after having spoken for 
some time with warmth and animation, said: 
« Every thing proclaims the existence of a 
God, that cannot be questioned; but all 
our religions are evidently the work of men. 


Why are there so many ?—Why has ours 


not always existed ?—Why does it consider 
itself exclusively the right,.ene? What 
becomes in that case, of all.the. yirtuous 
men who have gone before us?—-Why do 
these religions revile, exterminate 
one another ?—-Why has this been the case 
ever and every where ?—-Because men are 
ever men; because .priests have ever and 
every where introduced fraud and falsehood, 
However, as soon as I had power I imme- 
diately re-established Religion. I made. it 
the ground-work and foundation upon which 
I built, I considered it as the ng 77 of 
sound principles and good morality, 
doctrine and in practice. Besides, such is 
the restlessness of man, that his mind re- 
quires that something undefined and mar- 
vellous which religion offers ; and it is bet- 
ter for him to find it there, than to seek it 
of Cagliostro, of Mademoiselle Lenormand, 
or of the other svothsayers and impostors.’ 
Somebody having ventured to say to him, 
that he might possibly in the end become 
devout, the Emperor answered with an air 
of conviction, that he feared not, and that 
it was with regret he said it; for it was no 
doubt a great source of consolation; but 
that his incredulity did not proceed from 
rverseness or from licentiousuess of mind, 
ut from the strength of his reason. ‘ Yet,’ 
added he, ‘ no man can answer for what will 
happen, particularly in his last moments. 
At present I certainly believe that I shall 
die without a confessor; and yet there is 
such a one (pointing to one of us) who will 
perhaps receive my confession. I am as- 
suredly very far from being an atheist, but 
I cannot believe all that I am taught in 
spite of my reason, without being false and 
a hypocrite. When I became Emperor, 
and particularly after my marriage with 
Maria Louisa, every effort was made to in- 
duce me to go with great pomp according 
to the custom of the Kings of France, to 
take the sacrament at the Church of Notre 
Dame ; but this I positively refused to do: 
I did not believe in the act sufficiently to 
derive any benefit from it, and yet [ believed 
too much in it to expose myself to commit 
a profanation.’ On this occasion a certain 
person was alluded to, who had boasted, as 
it were, that he had never taken the sacra- 
ment. ‘ That is very wrong,’ said the Em- 
peror; ‘ either he has not fulfilled the inten- 
tion of his education, or his education had 
not been completed.’ Then, resuming the 
subject, he said, ‘ To explain where I come 
from, what I am, and whither I go, is above 
my comprehension; and yet all that is. I 
am like the watch that exists, without pos- 
sessing the consci of exist ow- 





ever, the sentiment of Religion is so conso- 
latory, that it must be considered as a gift 
of Heaven: what a resource would it not be 
for us here to possess it? What influence 
could men and events exercise over me, if 
bearing my misfortunes as if coe * 
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God, Texpected to be compensated by him in the history of those whose lives have 
with happiness hereafter! What he trocs sembled mine. I have wished ont for the 


have J not @ right to expect, who have run 
@ career 80 extraordinary, so tempestuous as 
mine has been, without committing a single 
erime,and yet how many might I not have 
been guilty of ? I can appear before the 
tribunal of God. I can await his judgment 
without fear. He will not find my con- 
science stained with the thoughts of murder, 
and poisonings, with the infliction of violent 
and premeditated deaths, events so common 


glory, the power, the greatness of France. 
All my faculties, all my efforts, all my mo- 
ments, were directed to the attainment of 
that object. These cannot be crimes; to 
me they appeared acts of virtue! What 
then would be my happiness, if the bright 
prospect of futurity presented itself to 
crown the last moments of my existence’.”” 


(To be continued.) 
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Sipe or a Street at Pomperr. 
(Extracted from the Second Number of Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities.) 
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*¢ Shops. The shops at Pompeii have 
signs fixed in the wall, and stone-counters ; 
the other parts being open, like those of 
brokers, butchers, and poulterers. The 
shops at Rome, as well as the taverns, were 
distinguished by pillars, projecting into the 
streets; and on the bookseller’s columns 
were inscribed the titles of the works which 
they had to sell; the books being kept in 
nidi, the best in the upper, the worst in 
the lower. Plutarch mentions the show- 
board over the gate, and Petronius calls it 
the Venalitium, upon which were written 
the names of the goods to be sold. Parti- 
cular trades lived in distinct streets. Shut- 
ting the shops, as now upon Sundays, was 
the Roman Justicium in times of mourning. 
Plutarch notes, that tradesmen attended 
their shops, while other persons walked 
abroad. kers and others had shops and 
bronze stands in the forum. Martial adds, 
that the streets of Rome and fronts of houses 
were choked up with sheds and stalls, which 
Domitian removed. The rich used to keep 
artizans for the purpose of making various 
goods, Thus Antony branded Augustus, 
on account of his father having been a rope- 
taker, and the tradesmen about the house 





A. Shops.—The Roofs and Rails are modern. 





of Paratus, called Pansa’s, were probably 
slaves, who sold goods of their master’s 
manufacture. 

«« Shops at Pompeii are frequent; some 
of them being under an arcade ; there being 
above a terrace with others, and part of a 
house. In the shop represented in the 
Engraving [given above], the counter was of 
the form of the letter L. In this were sunk 
and fixed large jars to hold the materials 
sold. In front of the counter the shutters 
were slipped in a groove, and the dour, 
when closed, met the edge of the last, and 
being fastened, kept all secure. The door 
turned on pivots, and of course opened to 
the left. Other shops appear by the re- 
mains of their stair-cases, seen on the sides, 
to have had apartments above. In them 
are dwarf walls, against which were ranged 
oil jars and other goods, The shops have 
stone seats before them, and over the doors 
emblems of their trade in relievo, but the 
Phallus upon one of them is no proof of a 
brothel. No attention was paid to uni- 
formity in building, some houses advancing, 
others receding. 

*¢ The first house on the right hand was 
thought to have been an inn. Chequers 

are 














Antiquarian Researches. 


ibi the sides of the door-way, 
i tying horses were excavated. 


and in the cellar large earthen 

for wine. Another shop had marks 

of cups remaining on the marble counter. 

The frst was an inn, the second an Oinopo- 

lium or Thermopolium, answering to our 
coffee-house.” 

HERCULANEUM. 
(Extracted from the same.) 

** Publick-houses. Nothing is a stronger 

of the size and populousness of Hercu- 

eum, then its nine hundred publick- 

houses. These houses, as appears by the 

Herculanean placard*, contained not only 

baths, but Pergule—galleries at the top of 

the houses, or balconies, but mere com- 

monly green arbours, most probably the 

sense »—and Cenacula, dining-rooms 

in the upper story of the house. A kind of 

counter appears at Peinpeii, because the 

Romans did not recline, but sat, when they 

refreshed themselves at these places. Flag- 

gons were chained to posts. Juvenal adds, 
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that the vessels were common. The land- 
lady wore a succinct (tucked up) dress, and 
brought the wine in vases for the visitors to 
taste. The landlord had also a particular 
costume. Vendors of unguents and per- 
fumes (whence the Uncta Popina of Horace) 
also attended, and addressed the guest with 
Dominus and Rex, if he for custom. 
In the inns on the roads t were both 
hot and cold meats ; but Phatarch mentions 
a Spartan who brought his own meat, and 

ve it to the host to dress. Tiberius pro- 

ibited their selling any baker's \. 
Nero permitted only boiled vegetables, 
though every kind of delicacy was common 
before. Juvenal describes the company as 
usually consisting of thieves, sailors, arti- 
ficers, drunken Galli, &c. and these places 
then, as now, were considered as permitting 
freer behaviour than elsewhere. Jt was 
deemed mean to buy wine from a tavern, 
The bill is the Locarium of Varro, and the 
sign of the chequer is an abacus or chess- 
board, made oblong, because that was the 
Roman fashion. It showed that the play 
was there used.” 





— 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Camerivce, Fel. 28.—The subjects for 
the present year are, for the Senior Bacue- 
tons: Quenam sunt Ecclesia Legibus Sta- 
Biliie Beneficia et qué Ratione maximé pro- 
movenda?—M norz Bacuttors: Qui Fruc- 
tus Historie Ecclesiastice Studiosis perci- 
piendi sunt ?—Porson Prize: The passage 
fixed upon for the present year is: Shak- 
"speare, Henry VIII. Act v. Scene 6, begin- 
ning with ‘* This Royal Infant,” &c.; and 
ending with ‘‘ And so stand fix’d.” The 
metre to be Tragicum Iambicum Trimetrum 
Acatalecticum. 


Ready for Publication. 

Lectures on Scripture Comparison, or 
Christianity compared with Hinduism, Mo- 
hammedanism, the ancient Philosophy, and 
Deism ; forming the seventh volume of a 
series of Lectures on the Evidences of Di- 
vine Revelation, which comprise an exami-— 


racles, Parables, Doctrines, and Duties ; 
and a comparison of Christianity with Hin- 
duism, &c. In seven vols. 8vo, By Wit- 
1am Bencoo Cottyer, D.D. &e. &e. 

Martin Luther on the Bondage of the 
Will. Faithfully translated from the origi- 
nal Latin. By the Rev. Epwarp T. 
Vaucuan, Vicar of St. Martin’s, Leicester. 

A Treatise on the Genius and Object of 
the Patriarchal, the Levitical, and the Chris- 
tian Dispensations. By the Rev. G, S. 
Faser, Rector of Long Newton. 

The Words of the Lord Jesus; or the 
Doctrines and Duties of the Christian Reli- 
gion, as delivered in the Discourses and 
Conversations of the Son of God, during his 
personal Ministry upon Earth; arranged 
from the records of the Four Evangelists. 
By Joun Reap. 

An Appeal for Religion, to the best Sen- 
timents and Interests of Mankind. By the 
Rev. Epwarp Irvine, A.M. 


nation of Scripture Facts, Prophecies, Mi- 





* «« Tt is an inscription which has preserved the publication of a lease of one of these 
houses. It was placed upon the wall of a house, from whence it was removed to Portici ; 
and is properly a bill for letting the baths and publick-houses. As it is unique in its kind, 
it shall be here given. In PRADIS JULIE SP. FELICIS—LOCANTUR—BALNEUM VENERIUM 
ET NONGENTUM—TABERN £—PERGULE—CCNACULA EX IDIBUS AUG, PRIMIS IN IDUS—AUG. 
SEXTAS—ANNOS CONTINUOS QVINQUE—S. Q. D. L. E. N. C.——A, SUETTIUM VERUM AED. As 
Winckelman reads the sigles, s. 9. p. &c. by Si Quis Dominum Loci Ejus Non Cognoverit 
Adeat Suettium Verum Zédilem, 1 think that he is mistaken. Otto (de Adilibus, c. viii. §. 
5. p. 219,) speaking of baths, &c. says, that when baths were let by private persons, the 
ZEdiles, ‘ locationis conditiones pultlicis talulis proponelant, i. e. proposed the terms of the 
lease in publick inscriptions. It may, therefore, perhaps be more properly read ‘* Si quis 
dubitaverit locationis edictum nobis concessum adeat, &c.”” It is absurd to think it necessary 
to apply to the Adile for the address of a person of course known.” 
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The History of Enfield. By W. Roxin- 
son, LL.D. ‘ 

Life of W. Davison, Secretary of State to 
Queen Elizabeth. By N.H. Nicoxas, Esq. 
Rev. Dr. Rupce’s Lect on Genesi 

Hore Romane, a New Translation of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By Crericus. 

An A to the Gentlemen of England, 
in Be of the Church of England. By 
Aueustus Campsett, A.M. Rector of Wal- 
lesey, in the county of Chester. 

A Vindication of the Church and Clergy 
of —— from the Misrepresentations of 
the Edinburgh Review. By a Benericep 
CLERGYMAN. 

A Vindication of the Right Reverend the 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough, from the Ani- 
madyversions of a Writer in the Edinburgh 
Review : a Letter to the Rev. S——- S—— 
Rector of F ——, &e. &e. 

Reflections on. the Claims of Protestant 
and Popish Dissenters, especially of the lat- 
ter, to an Equality in Civil re ee 
the Members of the Established Church. 
By Rozerr Morres, M.A. Prebendary of 
Salisbury, Rector of Great Cheverell, and 
Vicar of Britford, Wilts. 

Mr. Townsenn’s specimen of a Work on 
the nt state of Baronies by Writ. 

r.Marspen’s first portion of his Nu- 
mismata Orientalia Illustrata. The Orien- 
tal Coins, Ancient and Modern, of his col- 
lection, described historically. 

Impartial and Philosophical Strictures on 
Parliamentary Reform, the Liberty of the 
Press, and the Criminal Jurisprudence of 
England. By the author of “ Sketch of a 
Plan for suppressing Mendicity,” &c. 

Some considerations on the present Dis- 





~itessed State of the British West Indian Co- 


lonies, their Claims on the Government for 
Relief, &c. By a West Invian. 
Essays relative to the habits, character, 
i of the Hindoos, 
“have originally appeared in the 
«« Friend of India.” 

The Son of Erin, or the Cause of the 
Greeks, a Play, in 5 Acts. By a native of 
Bengal, Geo. Burces, A.M. Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

A new Poem, entitled “‘ Alfred.” By R. 
P. Knicurt. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists, 3 vols. 
containing Tom Jones; and 1 vol. contain- 
ing the Romance of the Forest. 

Napoleon Anecdotes, Part V. with an 
Engraving of the battle of Austerlitz. 

Isabel de Barsas, a Tradition of the Twelfth 
Century. 

Willoughby, a Novel. 





Preparing for Publication. 
iscopi Salisburienses; or, Lives and 
Memoirs of the Bishops of Salisbury, from 
the year 705 to the present time. By the 
Rev. Stepnen Hype Cassan, A.M. Chap- 


Gent. Mac. March, 1822. 
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lain to the Earl of Caledon, and Curate of 
Mere and West Knoyle. This Work will be 
published under the Patronage of Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, Bart. 

The English Flora. By Sir Jas. Epw. 
Saturn, President of the Linnean Society. 

A reprint of Soutuwett’s Mary Magda- 
lene’s Funeral Tears for the Death of our 
Saviour. 

A Poem erititled Coronation, addréssed 
to the King, by Wm. Bunce, Eaq. of Nor- 
thiam in Sussex, has been recently present- 
ed in MS. to his Majesty at Brighton, and 
very mgs received. I¢ is descriptive 
of splendid amd national Ceremony, 
with notes of reference to every distinct 
part, and is shortly intended to be published, 
with a correct aceount prefixed. 

The Geography, History, and Statistics 
of America and the West Indies, as origi- 
nally published in the American Atlas of 
Messrs. Cary and Lea, of Philadelphia. 

The Second Part of Mr. James’s Naval 
History of Great Britain; containing a plan 
of the Battle of Trafalgar. 

Address to the Right Hon. George Can- 
ning on the importance of Catholic Emanci- 
pation at the present Crisis. 

Outlines of a System of Political Eco- 
nomy. By Mr. Joriin, author of an “ Es- 
say on the Principles of Banking.” 

New Russia, being some account of the 
colonization of that country, and of the 
manners and customs of the Colonists. To 
which is added, a brief detail of a Journey 
Overland from Riga to the Crimea by way 
of Kilo, accompanied with Notes on the 
Crim Tartars. 

Captain Franxiin’s Narrative of hi 
rilous Journey from the shores of Mid- 
son’s Bay to the Mouth of the Coppet 
Mine River. 

Doctor T. Forster’s Researches about 
Atmospheric Phe 

Popular observations upon Muscular Con- 
traction, with the mode of Treatment of the 
Diseases of the Limbs associated therewith. 
By Mr. Oxiver, Su n. ’ 

A Translation of ginus on the Sub- 
lime, with Notes Critical and Hlustrative. 
By the Rev. W. Tyitney Spurpens, of 
North Walsham. 

The Cambridge Tart, (intended as a com- 
— to the Oxford Sausage) consisting of 
pigramatic and Satiric Poetical Effusiens. 

The Life of a Soldier, with 20 plates 
by Heath. 

Remembrance: with other Poems. By 
Wn. Gray. 

The Forest Minstrel, and other Poems. 
By W. and Mary Howrrr. , 

The Ionian, or Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century. By the author of ¢ Village Con- 
versations,” Xc. 

The King of the Peak. By the author of 


the ‘* Cavalier.” 





SELECT 











SELECT 


Character of the late Jounn Kemare, Esq. 
By Joun Taytor, Esq.* 


T° close in order due our long career, 
See Kemae march, majestic and severe ; 
Fraught with uncommon pow’rs of form and 
face, 
He comes the pomp of Tragedy to grace. 
Fertile in genius, and matur’d by art, 
Not soft to steal, but stern to seize, the 
heart ; 
In mould of figure, and in frame of mind, 
To him th’ heroic sphere must be assign’d. 
August or daring, he adorns the stage ; 
The gloomy subtlety, the savage rage, 
The scornful menace, and the cynic ire, 
The hardy valour, and the patriot fire— 
These show the vigour of a master’s hand, 
And o’er the fancy give him firm command: 
As Richard, Timon, and Macbeth, proclaim, 
Or stern Coriolanus’ nobler aim. 
Nor fierce alone, for well his pow’rs can 
show 
Calm declamation and attemper’d woe ; 
The virtuous Duke, whose sway awhile de- 
clines, 
Yet checks the Deputy’s abhorr’d designs ; 
And, in the sov’reign or the saintly guise, 
Benevolently just, and meekly wise : 
The Dane, bewailing now a father’s fate, 
Now deeply pond’ring man’s mysterious 
state : 
Tender and dignified, alike are seen 
The philosophic mind and princely mien. 
When merely tender, he appears too cold, 
Or rather fashion’d in too rough a mould : 
Nor fitted love in softer form to wear, 
But stung with pride, or madd’ning with 
despair ; 
As when the lost Octavian’s murmurs flow 
In full luxuriance of romantic woe : 
Yet, where Orlando cheers desponding age, 
Or the sweet wiles of Rosalind engage, 
We own that manly graces finely blend 
The tender lover and the soothing friend. 
Though Nature was so prodigally kind 
Iwthe bold lineaments of form and mind; 
As if to check a fond excess of pride, 
The powers of voice she scantily supplied : 
Oft, when the hurricanes of passion rise, 
For correspondent tones he vainly tries ; 
To aid the storm no tow’ring note combines, 
And the spent breath th’ unequal task de- 
clines. 
Yet, spite of Nature, he compels us still 
‘To own the potent triumph of his skill; 
While, with dread pauses, deepen’d accents 
roll, 
Whose awful energy arrests the soul. 





* Extracted from a Poem, entitled “« The 
Stage,” published in 1795. 
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POETRY. 


At times, perchance, the spirit of the 
scene, 
Th’ impassion’d accent, and impressive mien, 
May lose their wonted force, while, too re- 
fin’d, 
He strives by niceties to strike the mind ; 
For meaning too precise inclin’d to pore, 
And labour for a point unknown before ; 
Untimely playing thus the critic’s part, 
To gain the head, when he should smite the 
heart, 
Yet still must candour, on reflection, own 
Much useful comment has been shrewdly 
shown ; 
Nor here let puny malice vent its gall, 
And texts with skill restor’d new readings 
call ; 
Kemate for actors nobly led the way, 
And prompted them to think as well as play. 
With cultur’d sense, and with experience 


> 
Patient eras the time-disfigur’d page ; 
Hence oft we see him with success explore, 
And clear the dross from rich poetic ore ; 
Trace, through the maze of diction, pas- 
sion’s clue, 
And open latent character to view. 
Though for the Muse of Tragedy de- 
sign’d, = 
In form, in features, passions, and in mind, 
Yet would he fain the comic nymph embrace, 
Who seldom without awe beholds his face. 
Whene’er he tries the airy and the gay, 
Judgment, not genius, marks the cold essay ; 
But in a graver province he can please 
With well-bred spirit, and with manly ease. 
When genuine wit, with satire’s active force, 
And faithful love pursues its gen’rous course, 
Here, in his Valentine might Congreve view 
Th’ embodied portrait, vig’rous, warm, and 
true, 
Nor let us, with unhallow’d touch, pre- 
sume 
To pluck one sprig of laurel from the tomb ; 
Yet, with due rev’rence for the mighty dead, 
’Tis just the fame of living worth to spread : 
And could the noblest vet’rans now appear, 
Kena te might keep his state, devoid of fear ; 
Still, while observant of his proper line, 
With native lustre as a rival shine, 


a ae 

AN EVENING WALK IN MARCH. 
LO! surly Winter flies the flow’ry meads, 
The green-clad hills and hawthorn 

shady vales ; 

In sullen flight his hoary train recedes, 
And leaves creation to more genial gales : 
And see! where Pheebus, source of life 


and light! [bow ; 
O’er Southern hills displays his golden 
The hills and vales are by his splendour 


dight ; 
The 
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The glassy streams reflect his banish’d 
glow, {beaming brow. 
And fragrant zephyrs grace his crimson- 
Yet Boreas’ blasts succeed the milder ray, 
And driving sleet assails the budding trees ; 
The transient gleams of Zephyr flee away, 
And icy-coats again attire the breeze : 
Tho’ each possess alternately the air, 
And rove at large along the sylvan plain ; 
Yet gleaming hope adorns this nether 
sphere, 
And blends in sweet oblivion the strain 
Of pleasure’s blissful thoughts or pangs of 
rending pain. 
Hope! sweetest hope! that cheers the gal- 
ley slave 
When chain’d for life unto the galling oar, 
That sheds a ray of rapture on the wave 
Of grim Despair, and lends a soothing 
pow'r [heart ; 
To ease the dungeon captive’s troubl’d 
*Tis Hope celestial! lovely to behold! 
That does th’ enchanting period impart 
When Venus’ train the blushing flow’rs 
unfold, 
And deck the shady groves and plains with 
fluid gold. 
Favonius pour’d a genial fragrant dew, 
Upon a bank, whose mossy sides were gay. 
ith violet dress’d in robe of purple hue, 
And modest primrose in its best array ; 
Adown its side in plaintive murmurs roll’d 
A glassy streamlet—holding to the sky 
Its azure mirror, ting’d with beaming gold 
Sprinkled from Pheebus’ chariot wheels 
on high, [sky- 
What time he mounts majestic th’ empyrean 
Mellifluous music fill’d the neighbouring 
grove, [ear. 
Greeting with softest strains my ravish’d 
The speckled songster tun’d his notes to 
love, [near. 
And woo'd his tender mate soft warbling 
The jetty minstrel strain’d his feather’d 
throat, [along 
And echo swell’d the trembling notes 
The sylvan scene,--the magic numbers float 
In wildest pathos, and the enchanting 


song 
In ling’ring accents loaths to quit the 
warbler’s tongue. 
Their little hearts with soft emotions swell, 
And beat responsive to the glad strain, 
t Aurora in each chady dell, 
flow’ry dale, each mossy-dighted 
plain :— 
To welcome Flora dipt in heavenly dews, 
Dispensing odours from her aerial feet, 
And sprinkling flow’rs array’d in varied 
hues ; 
Clothing with influence mild their sweet 
retreat, [hostile feet. 
To screen with eare their bow’r of bliss from 
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Translation of an Ancient Spanish Ballad*. 


OUR horse is faint, my King, my Lord, 
Your gallant horse is sick ; 

His limbs are torn, his breast is gored, 

On his eye the film is thick ; 
Mount, mount, on mine ! 

apace ! — 

I pray thee, mount and fly ! 
Or in my arms I'll lift your Grace— 

Their trampling hoof are nigh. 


oh, mount 


My King, my King, you're wounded sore; 
The blood runs from your feet : 

But onty lay a hand before, 
And I'll lift you to your seat : 

Mount, Juan! for they gather fast-— 
I hear their coming cry ; 

Mount, mount! and ride for jeopardy— 
I'll save you though I die! 


Stand, noble steed, this hour of need ; 
Be gentle as a lamb : 

I'll kiss the foam from off thy mouth : 
Thy master dear J am. 

Mount, Juan, mount! whate’er betide ; 
Away the bridle fling, 

And plunge the rowels in his side— 
My horse shall save my King ! 


ip sows speak! my sires, Lord King, 

ceived their land from yours, 

And joyfully their blood shall spring, 
So it but thine secures : 

If I should fly, and thou, my King, 
Be found among the dead, 

How could I stand ’mong gentlemen, 
Such scorn on my grey head ? 


Castille’s proud dames shall never point 
The finger of disdain, 

And say, “‘There’s one that ran away 
When our good Lord was slain.” 

I'll leave Diego in your care ; 
You'll fill his father’s place ;— 

Strike, strike the spur! and never spare : 
God's blessing on your Grace! 


—So spake the brave Montanez, 
(Butrago’s Lord was he), 

And turned him to the coming host 
In stedfastness and glee : 

He flung himself among them, 
As they came down the hill ; 

He died, God wot! but not before 

His sword had drunk its fill. 


* The incident on which this ballad is 
founded is supposed to have occurred on 
the famous field of Aljubarrota, where King 
Juan the First, of Castille, was defeated by 
the Portuguese. The King, who was at the 
time in a feeble state of health, exposed 
himself very much during the action, and, 
being wounded, had great difficulty in mak- 
ing his escape. The battle was fought 
A.D. 1385. 

A Plan 
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A Plan for Increasing the value of Spanish 
Bonds. 


OF the errors of priestcraft confess your- 
selves tir’d, 

‘Take the Bible alone as divinely inspir’d, 

To acts, not opinions, let Government look, 

Nor seek greater precision than found in that 
Book. 


To do so! what is it but vainly pretending, 

In expression at least, that the Scriptures 
want mending ? 

View man as redeemed, nor any withstand 

Who to Freedom’s fair cause brings his heart 
and his hand. 

To the watch-tower of virtue on liberty’s 
rock, 

To the well-spring of life shall the nations 
then flock ; 

Where grows the rank night-shade, and 
briars do cling, [shall spring. 

The cluster shall bloom, and the olive 

While nurtur’d in freshness, Ineria! thy 
child [who smil’d 

Shall wax strong as the son of Alcmena; 

When he saw the dread serpents, so fierce 
in their pride, 

Uncoiled and gasping, expire at his side. 

Amicus. 
— > 
ON A BIRTHDAY, MARCH 4. 


AND shall the day unheeded pass 
Which gave thee birth, my much-lov’d 
Friend ? 
Ah no! tho’ far from thee, alas! 
My thoughts will ever thee attend. 
Tho’ Boreas with loud furious blast 
Obscure with storms thy natal day, 
Yet will the tempest soon be past, 
And into calmness die away. 


Thus may it be thro’ Life’s rough gale, 
Which erst with threat’ning fury blows ; 
Tho’ o’er the morn the storm prevail, 
The evening sinks in calm repose. 
This is the pray’r of one whose heart, 
From thine has never been estrang’d, 
Whose sweetest solace now we part, 
To think that that is still unchang’d. 


May happiness and peace be thine, 
Life's roses in thy path be shed, 
Their thorns, which for a time were mine, 
Thy hand has pluck’d —with balm o’er- 
spread. S. K. 


— 

IN OBITUM* JOHANNIS COOKE, 

]F Saints with joy on human kindness 
look, 

What heavenly joy must hail the approach 
of Cooke ; 





* See our Obituary, p. 281, 
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How fit all joy, in realms of love to know, 

In realms of en who never had a foe. 

E’en souls perverse, “who ‘virtue’s voiec 
withstood, 

In him embodied, saw and lov’d the good. 

The God of Love, our weaker souls to 


raise, 
Our bright example bless’d with length of 


ays. 
Come, said the Seraph Summoner, to rest, 
Come, from the toil of blessing to be blest. 


—o— 
TO THE CAMELLIA JAPONICAT. 
SAY what impels me, pure and spotless 


flower ! 
To love thee with a secret sympathy ? 
Is there some hidden virtue shrined in 


thee, 
That as thou bloom’st within my lowly 
bower, 
Endows thee with some strange mysterious 


power, 
Waking high thoughts? as there per- 
chance might be 
Some angel form of truth and purity, 
Whose hallow’d presence shared my lonely 
hour. 
Yes, lovely flower! ‘tis not thy virgin 
glow, 
Thy petals whiter than descending snow, 
Nor all the charms their velvet folds dis- 


play; ‘ 

*Tis the soft image of some beaming mind 
By grace adorn’d, by elegance refin’d, 
That o’er my heart thus holds its silent 

sway. HeRERE 


—=@=—= 
EPIGRAM, 
On reading the Inscription on a Charity 
School in Stamford-street, Blackfriars. 
IN Stamford-street a house there stands 
Far fam’d in charitable story ; 
And on its front some Irish hands 
Have stuck up “ Detur Digniori}.” 
Thus, if I’ve rightly understood, 
We read in every bouncing letter, 
Although this Charity be good 
** Go give your money to a better.” 
J.G.N. 





+ We copy these elegant lines from 
«¢ The Museum.” In return we are always 
glad when our pages furnish any thing worth 
transplanting into other parterres—Veriam 
damus petimusque vicissim.—Eb1t. 
~ Although we have inserted our Cor- 
respondent’s jocose Epigram, we are sure 
he will with us in commending this 
excellent Charity, which is described in our 
last Volume, part i. p. 497, where a View of 
the Schools is given.—Epit. 
HISTO- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


m—— | 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, Feb. 27. 

The most important proceedings of the 
House were the cate Goma Whines 
stages of two Bills, designed to supply and 
obviate the deficiencies and difficulties of 
the late Marriage Act. The first of these 
Bills legalizes marriages solemnized upon 
licenses issued (in error) by Officers whose 
power of ting them had been taken 
away by the Act of last Session. The 
other is a provisional measure, intended to 
relinquish, for the present, and until the 
whole body of Marriage Laws have been 
consolidated into one Act, all the perplex- 
ing forms enjoined by the late Marriage 
Act Amendment Law. 

Feb. 28. The New Marriace Act 
Clauses Repeal Bill was read a third time 
and passed. 





In the Hovst of Commons the same day, 
Mr. Brougham moved for leave to introduce 
the Bill for the Sate of Brrr, of which he 
had given notice last Session. The Hon. 
Member at the same time explained that he 
did not design to urge the measure further 
until after the recess, as he hoped that in 
the mean time the subject would be taken 
up by the Chancellor of the Exchequer.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer declined 
going into the details of the measure which 
he proposed to introduce; he would, how- 
ever, say this much, that its purpose was 
to give to the poor a better and cheaper 
beverage than they can now obtain. 

Mr. Brougham next put a question to 
Mr. Canning, with respect to the colour 
given to the foreign policy of the British 
Ministry in M. de Chateaubriand’s speech, 
and more particularly with respect to a 
quotation given in that speech, from a Note 
said to have been written by the Right Ho- 
nourable Secretary for Foreign Affairs. — 
Mr. Canning replied, that the extracts were 
not fairly given; that they conveyed, as 
absolute, propositions which, in fact, were 
stated with a qualification. The Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman admitted that the 
grounds for a hope of had been 
greatly diminished ; but he suggested, that 
while any ground for hope remained, it 
would be improper to make a complete dis- 
closure of all the circumstances connected 
with the late negotiations. 

Mr. Materly brought forward his Reso- 
lutions for the Saxe of the Lanp Tax, the 
Susrension of the Sixxinc Funp, and the 





Remission of the Assessep Taxts. The 
Honourable Member introduced his motion 
with a speech of great length, in which he 
justified his plan by the authority and ex- 
ample of Mr. Pitt, who, he stated, had 
promised to effect, long since, the sale 
which he (Mr. Maberly) proposed. Mr. 
Pitt’s failure of effecting a sale of the whole 
he ascribed to the high terms demanded by 
his Act; and he would therefore not only 
propose terms of greater pecuniary advant- 
age to the purchasers, but also the addition 
of some privileges which would strongly re- 
commend this species of property for the 
investment of capital. He proposed that 
1001. Three per Cent. Stock (now 73/.) 
should buy 3/. per annum Land Tax, giv- 
ing the owner of the land a priority of right 
to purchase for three months. At the end 
of three months he proposed to allow a 
stranger to purchase, subject to a right of 
redemption on the part of the owner at any 
time within five years, upon a payment of 
the purchase-money so advanced by the 
stranger, and an additional premium of five 
per cent., which was to be the stranger's 
profit. He also proposed that such stranger 
semage 7 should, ia respect to the privi- 
eges of killing game, and in regard to qua- 
lifcations for Parliament, stand in the con- 
dition of fee farm renters. Mr. Maberly 
also stated, that according to the present 
arrangements the redemption of the Land- 
tax would take many centuries, and that 
the expenses attending it would, allowing 
pound i t, exceed many times over 
the whole of the National Debt. — The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer denied that the 
measure proposed was a substitute for a 
Sinking Fund. The first essentigl quality 
of which was, that the diminution of debt 
should not be accompanied by any loss of 
revenue. He also denied that the scheme 
for selling the Land-tax to strangers could 
be called a redemption of that tax; it was 
merely a change of the power over en- 
forcing the tribute from the hand of Go- 
vernment to the hands of individuals—of 
individuals who, as mortgagees or credi- 
tors, had already perhaps some power over 
the land-owner, which with the additional 
power proposed to be given, might be.ap- 
lied to purposes of oppression. The Rt. 
Hon. Gentleman also observed, that con- 
siderations of a much higher nature than 
views of mere financial convenience, ought 
to make the Legislature cautious of selling, 
as recommendations to a money bargain, 
the privileges which it proposed to confer 
on 
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on purchasers. As to the authority sup- 
posed to be derived from Mr. Pitt’s mea- 
sure, he reminded the House that that mea- 
sure was directed solely to supporting the 
public funds, which at the time of its en- 
actment were as low as 48/. the Three per 
Cent. Consols ; the difference between that 
price and the present, (73/.) would, he said, 
explain the diminished demand for the re- 
demption of the tax, since a land-owner 
must pay the same sum in Consols now for 
the redemption of any given amount of tax, 
which he should have paid when Consols 
were at 48/.—Mr. Ricardo said that, were 
it inviolable, a Sinking Fund would be a 
valuable institution; but placed as it was 
at the mercy of Ministers, he thought it 
scarcely worth preserving at the cost of any 
serious sacrifice. Mr. Ricardo illustrated 
his argument by the familiar example of a 
man, who, living economically for the dis- 
charge of his debts, allowed his steward to 

e of his savings, and involve him in new 
difficulties —Mr. Baring, in a long and very 
able speech, defended the Sinking Fund as 
necessary to maintain the public credit; and 
as placing in the hands of the Government 
a fund available for the public service upon 
every occasion of emergency.—Mr. Tierney 
contended that the public credit was as 
much assailed by reduciuyg the Sinking 
Fund ftom 17 millions, at which it had 
been fixed by the Act of Parliament, as it 
would be by acceding to Mr. Maberly’s mo- 
tion —Mr. Huskisson opposed the motion, 
as not only injurious to public credit at 
home, but as making in the face of Europe 
a confession that Great Britain is unable to 
support a Sinking Fund of five millions, a 
confession which, in the present state of 
Europe, would be as injurious as it ‘would 
be humiliating —Mr. Maberly replied; and 
on a division the motion was rejected by a 
majority of 157 to 72. 


oe 


House or Commons, March 3. 


The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, for considering the reso- 
lution for the reduction of the National 
Debt. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
entered into the same train of reasoning as 
on the Ist inst. He argued upon the ad- 
vantage of his plan, which was, to allow so 
much of the interest of the debt as these 
five millions would annually redeem, to go 
on, accumulating, so as to constitute that 
sort of principal, or capital, which Mr, Pitt 
originally contemplated, until in process of 
time it Id have reached an nt equyl 
to one per cent. on the total of the funded 
and unfunded debt taken together. The 
Chancellor then pr his resolutions, 
which were to the following effect :—That 
all stock standing in the names of the Com- 
missioners for the reduction of the debt be 
cancelled, and all dividends cease to be paid 
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on such stock after the 5th April, 1823.— 
That the annual sum of 5,000,000. be 
placed to the account of the Commission- 
ers, to be charged upon the consolidated 
fund, and issued by equally quarterly pay- 
ments.—That the previous Acts relating to 
the reduction of the debt he repealed. — 
That no capital stock shall be cancelled un- 
til the interest of the debt redeemed by the 
application of the sum of 5,000,000/, and 
of the growing interest thereof, shall have 
accumulated to the annual amount of one 
hundredth part of the then unredeemed debt, 
when so much of it shall have been cancel- 
led by the direction of Parliament.—That 
the several acts for the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt shall be altered and amended.— 
Mr. Hume was opposed to the system alto- 
gether.—Mr. 4. Baring spoke to the ne- 
cessity of upholding a Sinking Fund, parti- 
cularly as a falling off might take place next 
year, or the year following, of 4,000,000. 
or 5,000,000I. in the revenue.—Mr. T. Wil- 
son, Mr. J. Smith, and Mr. D. Gilbert sup- 
ported the resolutions.—Mr. H. G. Bennet 
opposed any thing like a Sinking Fund in 
the present exigencies of the country. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had already 
remitted 2,000,000/. of taxes; and he 
wanted to gbtain from him a remission of 
3,000,000/. more. Any surplus of revenue 
that there might be, instead of going to sup- 

rt a Sinking Fund, ought to be employed 
in remitting taxation. é resolutions were 
then put and agreed to. 


March 4. Mr. Hume brought forward a 
motion on the subject of TiTues in Ire- 
LAND, and entered into lengthened state- 
ments to shew the necessity which existed 
for reform in the Irish Church. The Hon. 
Gentleman observed, that the members of 
the Established Church in Ireland were only 
1-14th of the population. The Presbyterian 
Dissenters amounted likewise to about 1-14th 
of the whole—that is, to 490,000 each. 
The remainder, about 5,820,000, were Ca- 
tholics. The establishment of Ireland con- 
sisted of four Archbishops, eighteen Bi- 
shops, thirty-three Deans, 108 Diguitaries, 
178 Prebendaries, 107 Rural Deans, fifty- 
two Vicars Choral, twenty Choristers, four- 
teen Canons and Stipendaries—in all 534 

rsons, belonging to the Church Esta- 

lishment of Ireland. The rental of Ireland 
was valued at about fourteen millions. Tak- 
ing the tithes of 1289 benefices (the num- 
ber in Ireland) at only 5002. each, although 
many of them were as high as 1000/., 2000/., 
or 30001. and upwards, they would amount 
to 700,000/., and the total of the Church 
revenue was 3,200,000/. He contended, 
therefore, that this income was most extra- 
vagant and geen and that the House 
were as much bound to reduce it as they 


were to curtail any of the useless expendi- 
ture of the State. He wished to equalize 
the 
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the incomes according to Adam Smith’s 
plan, and to allow the oe Ny emp 
in proportion to the duty which they per- 
formed. With regard to tithes, he should 
then propose that the property of the Bi- 
shops, Deans, and Chapters, should be ap- 
plied to the formation of one fund, the dis- 
tribution of which should be left to the dis- 
cretion of a Committee appointed by Par- 
liament, who would apportion the income 
according to the duty to be performed: and 
the tithes should be commuted for twelve 
or fifteen years’ purchase. With respect to 
the lay impropriators, the whole value of 
their Property should be made good to 
them: they should not sustain the loss of 
one single farthing. Mr. Hume concluded 
by moving resolutions for a Committee, 
which declared—that the property of the 
Church of Ireland is public property, under 
the controul of Parliament; that it is ex- 
pedient to enquire whether a reduction of 
the establishment should not take place— 
and that a commutation of tithes would 
romote the peace and best interests of 
freland.—Mr. Hobhouse seconded the mo- 
tion. —Mr. Goullurn at great length op- 
posed the motion, contending that it was 
a direct incitement to the invasion of every 
kind of property, whether belonging to the 
Clergy or Laity. There was no argument 
b wht forward by that Hon. Gentleman 
which might not with equal force and jus- 
tice be applied to the seizure of individual 
property (hear, hear). Tithes were the pro- 
perty of the Church, subject, it was true, 
to certain conditions; viz. that the pro- 
rietors should discharge certain duties. 

hile these duties were performed, Parli- 
ament had no more ri Z to divest the 
Church of its property than it had to de- 
spoil any individual (hear, hear). The Rt. 
Hon. Gentleman in conclusion said that 
every effort was making to enforce resi- 
dence among the Irish Clergy.—Mr. Stuart 
opposed the motion.— Mr. M. Fitzgerald, 
Mr. Denman, and Mr. Monck, supported 
it, on the ground that the subject required 
investigation.—Mr. Peel said, if they were 
to adopt the maxims of the Honourable 
Mover, there would be no confidence in 
private property; and should this measure 
be assented to, the articles of the Union 
would be violated.—Mr. Plunkett spoke with 
warmth against the resolutions. Hie deem- 
ed it imperative on him to express in the 
strongest terms with which the English 
language could supply him, and the use of 
which was allowed him by the customs of 
that House, his opinion of the desperation 
and folly of the measure proposed by the 
Hon. Member.—Mr. Grattan said, although 
he did not agree in all the measures of the 
Hon. Mover, he still thought that upon 
the present oveasion he was entitled to the 
gratitude of the House and of the country, 
and particularly to that of every friend of 
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Ireland (hear).—Mr. Hume, in reply, said, 
before the investigation of last year it would 
have been considered spoliation to propose 
@ commutation of tithes. At present the 
principle of a commutation was pretty ge- 
nerally adopted. Thus, by investigation, 
sume progress had been ted; and he 
had no doubt that, in a few years, we should 
make a greater progress towards a reforma- 
tion in this and other matters (hear). He 
then replied to what he deemed the perso- 
nalities of Mr. Plunkett and Mr. Goulbourn, 
and observed, that he had a public duty to 
perform, and no taunts or censures should 
divert him from his The Hon. 
Member withdrew the first resolution, and 
the House divided on the others—Ayes, 
62; Noes, 167—Majority, 105. 





March 6. Mr. Goulburn explained the 
nature and tendency of the measures, which 
he proposes to introduce for the ameliora- 
tion of the Irish Tirne System. His first 
Bill was to be (he said) but temporary and 
provisional. It was intended to give by it 
the advantages of a composition to the tithe 
payer _ triennial valuation, to be made 

y two valuators, to be res: ively appoint- 
ed by the Parish and the ya and to 
the Clergyman the advantage of a satisfac~ 
tory and peaceful payment through the 
hands of the Parish cers. The other 
Bill, which was to be permanent in its ope- 
ration, was intended to effect a commuta- 
tion of tithe for land. ‘The tithes of each 
parish were to be valued; and as soon as « 
full equivalent in land could be 
within the parish, the land was to be pur- 
chased by the Government for the Church, 
The tithes to be from thence levied by the 
Officers of the Crown, until the State should 
be re-imbursed the cost of the purchase. 





March 10. On the motion that the Rs- 
port of the Committee of Suprry be 
brought up, Mr. Hume moved an amend- 
ment, remonstrating against the inconsi- 
derable amount of the reductions that had 
been made in the Estimates (15,6701), 
which he said was wholly inadequate to the 
promise held out in the King’s Speech.— 
Colonel Davies declared that he would op- 
pose the whole proposed expenditure, were 
it not that a war with France appeared to 
be inevitable. This opinion was received 
with conflicting cries of ‘* No, no,” and 
‘* Hear, hear,” from the opposite sides of 
the House.—Lord Palmerston expressed 
some astonishment at the calculation by 
which Mr. Hume had arrived at 15,6701. as 
the maximum of reduction: the reduction 
was in fact 68,000/.—Mr. Hume’s amend- 
ment was then rejected without a division. 

The resolutions of the Committee were 
then read seriatim, and each of them was 
met by some objection from Mr. Hume, 
Colonel Davies, and Mr. Grey Bennet. 

Ona 
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On the resolution respecting the Inisu 
Vouunreer Corrs, Mr. Hume observed, 
that the Yeomanry of Ireland formed the 
great strength of the Orange party—they 
were almost exclusively Protestant. In 
Ulster, the Protestant province, there were 
no less than 20,000 of these Volunteers ; 
in Leinster, the next in Protestant feeling, 
there were within a few of 6,000, while in 
the two Catholic privinces, Connaught and 
Munster, there were not more than 4,600. 
The Hon. Member alluded to the Derry 
corps of Yeomanry as an example of exces- 
sive Orange feeling; and appealed to the 
Attorney General for Ireland to state the 
number of cases of Orange outrages which 
had come officially before him. He con- 
cluded by moving an amendment reducing 
the grant for the Volunteer corps to one 
half year’s provision, with a view to the 
total reduction of those corps after April_— 
Sir John Brydges bore testimony to the 
zeal, loyalty, and good conduct of the Irish 
Volunteer mn with whom he had served : 
he denied that any recommendation but 
loyalty and good conduct was ever required 
upon admission into them. They formed 
the least expensive and most constitutional 
force that could be employed to maintain 
the peace of the country.—Sir George Hill 
(Vice Treasurer of Ireland) vindicated the 
character of the Irish Yeomanry generally, 
and warmly resented the attack made upon 
the Derry Corps. He avowed a firm attach- 
ment to Orange principles, though he de- 
clared that neither himself, nor, to his 
knowledge, any of his friends had ever taken 
the oaths of gemen.—Mr. S. Rice ob- 
served upon the little importance of the 
oath where the principles were cherished. 
He complained that the Police Establish- 
ment had introduced Orangeism into the 
South of Ireland.—Mr. Dawson defended 
the Police Establishment from this charge. 
He asserted that the Catholics had not been 
excluded from the Yeomanry Corps by the 
Orange party; but that from the first they 
refused to associate themselves in corps 
with their Protestant fellow subjects, though 
they had indeed offered to enroll themselves 
in corps exclusively Catholic. He conclud- 
ed by observing, that in the North of Ire- 
land, where the Yeomanry were in greater 
number, the country was tranquil; but in 
the South, where the Yeomanry force was 
small, the laws were violated.—Mr. Plun- 
kett, in answer to the appeal made to him, 
declared that no case of an outrage committed 
ly Orangemen ever came officially before 
him, nor did he believe that any such case 
existed. He however proceeded to vindi- 
cate the Catholics of Ireland from being the 
authors of the Rebellion in 1793; and in 
contradiction to Mr. Dawson, asserted that 
the Catholics were originally desirous of 
enrolling themselves in the Yeomanry Corps. 
Adverting to the question of the Orange in- 
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stitutions, Mr. Plunkett said, that ‘as’ the 
Right Hon. Secretary for the Home De- 
partment agreed with him in the mischievous 
tendency of those institutions, he agteed 
with the Right Hon. Secretary 8° to” the 
honourable feelings of the great sor of 
the members of the Orange society ——Mr. 


Abercromby declmed ing Mr. Hume's 
amendment, as it implied a distrust inthe 
Irish Government, which he did not feel:— 
Mr. Peel predicted that if Mr. Hame per- 
sisted in his amendment, it would be con- 
demned by such a majority as would affix to 
its principle a signal mark of reprobation.— 
Some other Members spoke shortly, and 
Mr. Hume withdrew the amendment. 

On the House going into a Committee on 
the Assessep Taxes, Mr, Curwen proposed, 
as an instruction to the Committee, to repeal 
the Window Tax upon all houses paying 51. 
or under, of annual rent.—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer opposed the ition, 
on the entail that a cases of hardship 
under the tax are already sufficiently pro- 
vided for. The motion was rejected by a 
majority of 87 to 34. Some modifications 
of the tax, suggested by Mr. Curwen, were 
however promised by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 





March 11. On the House going into a 
Committee upon the Nationa, Dest Re- 
puction Bit, Mr. Grenfell gave a long 
detail of the mischievous operation of the 
old system of the Sinking Fund, by which 
the country acted in the double capacity of 
lender and borrower. By a reference to the 
negotiation of the loan in 1819, he showed 
that by not borrowing from the Sinking 
Fund Commissioners directly, the Govern- 
ment sustained a loss of 6, or 7, or 8 per 
cent.—a loss which, upon the aggregate of 

ears, he estimated as high as 50 millions. 
He declared himself, however, as friend 
to a bona fide Sinking Fund, as he was hostile 
to a fictitious one, and ridiculed Mr. Ri- 
cardo’s scheme for the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt by a contribution from property. 
—Mr. John Smith applauded the conduct 
of Mr. Vansittart in the transaction of 1819. 
—Sir Henry Parnell declared that his objec- 
tion to a Sinking Fund rested upon the 
power of misapplying it which Ministers 
possessed. He thought, however, that it 
was possible to overcome that objection, 
and support public credit by a different ar- 
rangement, namely, by employing the sur- 
plus revenue, to convert the interminalile 
three per cent. annuities into ¢erminalle an- 
nuities at four per cent.—Mr. Ricardo con- 
curred in Sir Henry Parnell’s plan, and de- 
fended his own proposition from the attack 
made upon it by Mr. Grenfell; however 
difficult he said it might be to obtain an 
equitable contribution of property to. the 
amount of the National Debt in a month or 
two, spread over a long tract of time, such a 
contribution 
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contribution would not be unattainable — 
Mcr..7. Martin denied that the Sinking Fund 
wes at the mercy of .Miuisters.—Mr. Hume 
affirmed, that habitual compliance of 
the.House of Commons placed the Sinking 
Fund absolutely at the pleasure of the Go- 
verument; and, in proof of his assertion, 
affirmed that Ministers had, from time to 
time, taken 324 millions from that Fund.— 
A conversation followed, in which the for- 
mer speakers, Mr. Monck, Mr. Huskisson, 
&e, took part; and, at length, Mr. Hume 
moved an amendment, restricting the Sink- 
ing Fund in terms to the actual surplus re- 
venue-—The Amendment was rejected by a 
majority of 55 to 7. 


——p 
House or Lorps, March 12. 

Lord Elientorough stated that an opinion 
had gone abroad that the new provisional 
Marriage Act (dispensing with the perplex- 
ing forms enjoined by the Act of last Session) 
was already in operation; he therefore 
thought it necessary to explain that the pro- 
visional act had not yet passed the House of 
Commons, and that though there was no 
reason to apprehend any difficulty in the 
way of the final adoption of the proposed 
Act by the Legislature, all marriages must 
for the present be celebrated under the Act 
of 1822. 


. —_—o>-- 
House or Commons, March 138. 

Lord Cranborne moved for a Committee 
on the Game Laws. He enforced the ne- 
cessity of his motion by stating, that in the 
course of the Jast year 1467 persons had been 
eommitted for - oe against these laws, 
and in the last month of that year 372.— 
- John Sebright seconded the motion. 

es at some length upon the demoral- 
ina” olies of eecliont diemelen that 
they annually threw into prison a great 
number of persons in the vigour of life, 
who, with whatever feelings they entered 
their prisons, emerged from thence confirm- 
ed villains.—Sir John Shelley opposed the 
motion. He attributed the increase of 
poaching to the want of employment among 
rustic labourers, which necessarily resulted 
from the depressed state of agriculture.— 
The motion was carried unanimously. 
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Mr. Huskisson introduced a measure for 
Reovutation of Apprentices at Sra. 
It was to adjust the number of apprentices 
to the tonnage of vessels, according to a 
certain and reasonable scale ; and to protect 
apprentices from impressment up to the 21st 
year, the present age of protection being 
only to the 17th. ‘The measure appeared to 
give general satisfaction to the gentlemen 
who represent the shipping interest in the 
House of Commons. 





March 14. The Mutiny Birt was the 
ptincipal subject of discussion. On the 
motion for going into a Committee on the 
Bill, Colonel Davies favoured the House 
with a long exposition of the harsh opera- 
tion of the power of summary dismissal of 
officers without trial exercised by the Crown. 
He concluded by moving as an amendment, 
that a clause should be inserted in the Bill 
*< to prevent the dismission of officers from 
the army, without trial by Courts. Martial ; 
and to prevent the punishment of any officer, 
non-commissioned officer, and soldier, who 
shall have been previously tried and sen- 
tenced by a Court Martial, from being 
carried beyond the extent and import of 
such sentence.”—Lord Palmerston defended 
the prerogative complained of as necessary 
to maintaining the discipline of the army— 
without such a power vested in the Crown, 
the army, he said, would be changed into a 
corps of mamelukes, which would very soon 
overthrow the laws, and annihilate all power 
but their own.—Mr. C. Huskisson supported 
the amendment, using Sir R. Wilson’s case 
as an illustration of the mischievous conse- 
quences of leaving with the Crown an abso- 
lute control over the army.—Mr. Hume also 
supported the amendment. He contended 
that the assumed right of cashiering was 
contrary to the spirit of the Act.—Mr. C. 
Wynn opposed the amendment; and ridi- 
culed Mr. Hume’s notion, that the Crown 
did not possess the right of dismissal, be- 
cause such a right was not specifically re- 
cognised in the or Act.—A conversa- 
tion followed, in which Lord Palmerston, 
Mr. Hume, and Mr. Creevey, took part; 
and Colonel Davies’s motion was rejected 
without a division. 


oo 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The preparations for war appear to be 
unremitting on the part of France; her 
army collecting on the Lower Pyrennees is 
estimated at 35,000 men, and the Chiefs 
of the Army of the Faith are also re-orga- 
nising their bands; for this purpose 12,000 
muskets, 12 pieces of artillery, and a large 
sum of money, have been placed at the dis- 
posal of O'Donnell and Quesada. On Sa- 


Gent. Mac. March, 1823. 
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turday, the 15th inst. the Due d’Angouleme 
set out to take the command of the invading 
army, which, df we may credit both French 
and Spanish accounts, amounts to 90,000 : 
the advanced guard, consisting of 30,000, 
being already upon the Spanish frontiers. 
The Duke proceeds first to Perpignan, and 
thence along the Pyrennees, and the dif- 

ferent divisions of the army, to Bayonne. 
A most violent tumult occurred in the 
Chamber 
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Chamber of Deputies, Feb. 26th, owing to 
some strong expressions used by M. Manuel, 
whose expulsion was moved for by a Minis- 
terial Member. It appears that in the debate 
on Wednesday, Manuel alluded to the con- 
duct of Ferdinand VII. in terms of strong 
reprobation, and declared his sway had been 
atrocious: the Ultra Members instantly ex- 
claimed that it was insupportable to hear 
the Government of a Bourbon called atro- 
cious! After considerable tumult, M. Ma- 
nuel proceeded : ‘¢ Foreign war would, instead 
of suppressing the excesses of civil war, only 

vate them. If they wished to save the 
ike of Ferdinand, he implored them not to 
renew the circumstances which had hurried 
to the scaffold those whose fate inspired 
them with regret so intense.” (Cries of 
**You are justifying regicide !”)—M. Ma- 
nuel : ** What caused the fate of the Stuarts ? 
It was the protection of France, which 
placed them im opposition with public opi- 
nion, and prevented their looking to the 
English nation for support. Must I say, 
that the moment in which the dangers of 
the Royal Family of France had become the 
most serious, was after France, revolutionary 
France, felt that it was necessary to defend 
herself with new strength, and by an energy 
wholly new.”—Scarcely had this sentence 
been uttered, than a general movement of 
indignation was manifested: the Members 
of the right simultaneously arose, and de- 
manded that M. Manuel should be called 
to order. A violent tumult then ensued, 
and the President was obliged to adjourn 
the Chamber. In the sitting of Thursday 
M. de la Bourdonnaye proposed to expel M. 
Manuel from the Chamber. After a deso- 
lutory debate, the motion was referred to 
the bureaux. The decree for his expulsion 
passed on Monday, but regarding that as 
illegal and unconstitutional, on Tuesday, 
supported by many of his friends, M.Ma- 
nuel took his usual seat. The President 
informed him of the decree, and advised 
him to withdraw, but be refused, and de- 
clared he would only yield to force. The 
sittings were then suspended for an hour ; 
in the meantime the principal door-keeper 
entered and read to him the order he had 
received for his exclusion. M. Manuel re- 
mained firm, and the door-keeper called in a 
piquet of National Guards: the Serjeant 
and his men refused to act, which produced 
shouts of bravo! from M. Manuel’s friends, 
as well in the galleries as on the floor of the 
Chamber. The Gendarmerie were then call- 
ed in, who laid hold of him and hurried him 
out of the Chamber, followed by all the 
members on the left side; but after his ex- 
clusion the agitation was such, that the Pre- 
sident was “Siiged to adjourn the sitting. 
On Wednesday morning MM. Foy, De- 
mareay, and other members of the left side 
(i.e. of the Opposition) delivered a protest 
against the proceedings adopted toward M. 
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Manuel; but the majority refused to’ hear 
it read, and all the Members of the left side, 
except two (i.e, about 170) withdrew ina 
body, and the remainder voted the supplies 
for war. On Thursday no deputies on the 
left side were present. The Chamber met 
on Saturday, but no business of importance 
was transacted. The Ministers were 
sent, but there were only eight Members on 
the left centre, and seven on the extreme 
left. The protest of the 60 Members of 
the Chamber of Deputies against the exclu- 
sion of M. Manuel contains the following 
passage: —‘* We are convinced that this 
first step is but the prelude to the system 
which conducts France to an unjust war 
abroad, in order to consummate the counter- 
revolution at home, and to invite the foreign 
occupation of our territory.” 

On Thursday, the 6th inst. says the Jour- 
nal des Debats, collections of people, amount- 
ing to between five and six hundred, took 
place on the Boulevards San Martin and du 
Temple. ‘They were mostly of the working 
classes, though some few among them were 
of a better condition. The gendarmes ar- 
rested 29 of them.—Next day a crowd as~ 
semblied at Port St. Dennis; they called 
out ‘* Vive Manuel: Vive la Charte!”— 
«* Mort 4 la Bourdonnaye.” ‘* The gendar- 
merie,”” says the Quotidienne, ‘‘ dispersed 
the assemblage in a few moments; but the 
latter in despair at being driven from the 
field of their exploits, rushed in their flight 
upon a party of Swiss soldiers, some of 
whom were wounded by the fugitives, who 
on their way dealt blows on all sides, with 
bludgeons, knives, and stilettoes. Nine in- 
dividuals were taken up and conveyed to the 
any and from thence to the Pre- 

cture. Among them were a civilian, a 
physician, a merchant, two shoe-blacks, and 
three servants belonging to respectable fa- 
milies.”” 

The Deputies of the left side of the 
Chamber intend presenting a golden sword 
to Mercier, the serjeant of the National 
Guard, who refused to seize M. Manuel, as 
a mark of approbatiou for his citizen-like 
conduct ; they intend also to give a sabre 
d'honneur to each of the privates that were 
present. The Government have since dis- 
missed him. 

Bayonne papers state, that at Bayonne, 
and the environs, every thing assumes a war- 
like sppearance. The troops continue to ar- 
rive, and most of them go into cantonments 
before Bayonne, and in the villages on the 
frontiers of Spain. 

On the 16th of Feb. there was a disturb- 
ance at Lyons, occasioned by the opposition 
offered by the authorities and the military 
to the progress of a procession of masks, 
which, under the privile of Carnival, re- 


presented the Funeral of Trade. The next 
day, in the afternoon, an individual uttered 
aloud several times on the Place Bellecour, 

the 
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the forbidden ery of Vive ['Empereur. At- 
tempts were made by gendarmes and officers 
to arrest, him, but he was suddenly surround- 
ed by a number of persons, who struck them 
and rescued him. The crowd increased, and 
manacing cries of “into the Rhone, into 
the Rhone!” were heard. A strong mili- 
tary force having at last assembled, order 
was restored, and the offending individual 


arrested. 
SPAIN. 

In the expectation of war, the Spaniards 
are ring for the most vigorous resist- 
ance. e ” enone activity prevails in the 
towns and villages of Catalonia, in order to 

rovision the forts and warlike places. Misas 
said publicly that he is certain, when 
the French army enter Catalonia, it will be 
altogether impossible to get subsistence. 
The Spaniards spare no sacrifices to place St. 
Sebastian and Par luna in a respectable 
state of defence. ne resolution to defend 
the territory is incontestible in all the great 
towns this side of the Ebro. The inhabi- 
tants of Saragossa, especially the national 
militia, amounting to 3,000 men, have 
sworn to bury themselves under the ruins 
of their city, and to reduce it to ashes, 
rather than suffer the Constitution to be 
overthrown or modified by a foreign army. 
General Mina has made a rapid journey 
through Catalonia, where he has personally 
visited all the towns and villages—and in 
which the male inhabitants, from 18 to 40, 
have risen er masse. 

The King, by his Decree of the 27th 
of February, has decided that the Navy 
shall be increased to 12 ships of the line, 
from 60 to 80 guns; 20 frigates, from 30 
to 50 guns; 10 corvettes, _ 20 to 30 
guns; and 30 brigs, sloops, &c. from 10 to 


20 guns. 

Before the Extraordinary Cortes sepa- 
rated, the Ministers had, in obedience to 
its orders, endeavoured to induce the King 
to consent to leave Madrid for some place 
of greater security. To this he consent- 
ed; but desired the opinion of the Council 
of State might be taken, as to the place, 
which a Junta of Generals had pointed out. 
The Council delayed to give the result of its 
deliberations for some days. In the mean 
time, however, the Ministry were dismissed, 
and a new one appointed, of five individuals, 
three of whom declined accepting office ; 
and in consequence thereof, the other two, 
who had previously expressed their willing- 
ness to form part of the new Ministry, gave 
in their resignations. Mobs assembled round 
the Palace, and demanded the restoration of 
the former Ministers. The Ordinary Cortes 
having also assembled, declared that these 
Ministers had their confidence, and should 
not be dismissed abruptly; which it was 
alleged the King wanted to do, in order to 
throw the whole Government into confu- 
sion; and that in order to promote this ef- 
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fect, the Council of State had delayed to 
give in its decision on the place to which 
the seat of Government should be removed. 
Some of the members declared that a Re- 
gency ought to be chosen, and the King 

clared physically incapable of governing. 
It was allowed on all hands, that the Con- 
stitutionalists were incapable of preventing 
the French from reaching Madrid. The 
old Ministry were replaced in office, and 
on the 3d inst. signified to the Cortes the 
King's choice of Seville, as the place of re- 
treat. The Court and Cortes were to remove 
thither on the 20th of March. 

A proclamation, signed Ferdinand VII., 
has been published throughout Madrid. 
It announces that war is definitively re- 
solved upon, and that the Spanish Govern- 
ment will take all possible means to oppose 
the intended aggression. 

Sir Wm. A’Court has communicated to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, his receipt 
of particular orders from the Cabinet of 
Great Britain to follow his’ Catholic Ma- 
jesty to the place which shall be chosen for 
the seat of Government. 

During the late Carnival, the populace at 
Madrid, in ridicule, dressed up a figure as 
the Duke d’Angouleme, and paraded it 
about the ona crying, ‘*See the Petit 
fils of Louis—the valiant warrior who is to 
oa Spain!” The exhibition afforded 


much mirth. 
PORTUGAL. 
In the sitting of the Cortes on the 10th 
of February, Senor Moura spoke as follows : 
“* According to the accounts just arrived 
from England it seems beyond a doubt, that 


* the French Cabinet assumes a ma | hostile 


attitude towards Spain. The speech of the 
king at the opening of the session, is very 
clear. And can we suppose that this war, 
being made against principles, is not made 
directly against Portugal, when Portugal has 
adopted the same principles, and labours 
together with Spain to destroy absolute 
power, and consolidate the system of a ten- 
perate Monarchy, with a Constitution and 
national Representation? Who can suppose 
it? Only he who is blind, or who purposely 
shuts his eyes. It is, therefore, necessary 
that the true Portuguese Patriots should 
consider, as the enemy of their institutions, 
and consequently of their independance, the 
first French soldier who shall set his foot on 
the south side of the Pyrenees; and in this 
case it is imperiously our duty, not ouly to 
organize the forces necessary for our de- 
fence, but likewise to provide means for the 
support of the defenders.” M. Moura then 
moved for military preparations, observing 
that though the danger seemed remote, yet 
it was proper to think of preparing against 
it. ‘* France (said he) instigated by an im-. 
placable faction, attempts to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Spain; Portugal (though 
not named) is included in this aggression, 


since 
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since it is not their territory, but principles, 
that are the object of this insolent, hypocri- 
tical, and most unjust attempt. And while 
Spain is providing arms, people, ammunition, 
and money, shall we be still ? No—It is 
necessary to shew to every body that the 
analogy of the two Peninsular Powers, has 
made them contract a bond of the strictest 
alliance, for their common defence against 
the barbarous tyranny of the European Oli- 
garchs, and that one of them must rise in 
the defence of the other, since the independ- 
ence of one cannot perish without the de- 
struction of the independence of the other.” 

By accounts from Lisbon, it appears that 
at an extraordinary sitting of the Portuguese 
Cortes, on the 27th of Feb. the Minister of 
Justice stated that a despatch had been re- 
ceived from the Governor of Oporto, stating 
that the Conde de Amarante, after having 
traversed a great part of the Province of 
Minho, and having sojourned at Braga and 
other considerable places in the province, 
went to Villa Real on the 21st, at the head 
of some militia and countrymen, mounted his 
horse, and cried, ‘* Death to the Constitution 
and its followers!’ General Riego arrived 
at Oporto, and succeeded in suppressing the 
insurrection. The most decisive measures 
were immediately adopted by the Cortes for 
the arrest of all suspected persons and the 
suppression of the insurrection. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 

Zante, Feb.14. After the victory which 
the inhabitants of Missolongo gained on the 
6th of this month, when they repulsed six 
assaults of the Turks, Omar Brioni, Pacha 
of Janina, retreated, leaving 1500 men on. 
the field of battle. During two days it was 
unknown what route he had taken, and 
strong reconnoitering parties were sent out 
in different directions, and beyond Zygos. 
At the same time advice was received that a 
corps of 1800 Greeks from the Morea had 
disembarked —— to Trisonta, and were 
advancing by the defites of Mount Caracas, 
towards Tidaris, while Marc Botzaris, at the 
head of 1500 men, was moving on by Lepe- 
non to Vrachori. The movement from Mis- 
solongo having been calculated on this base 
of operations, its first object was the camp 
of Omar Brionis, which was found aban- 
doned; 16 pieces of cannon, and ammuni- 
tion, and provisions were found left behind, 
and even the magnificent tent of Chourschid 
Pacha. All the articles became the booty 
of the Christians, who soon learnt, that 
Omar Pacha had retreated to Vrachori. 


CHINA. 

A most destructive fire began at Canton, 
on the night of the 2d of Nov. at half past 
nine o'clock, and continued till five, on the 
morning of the 3d: it began on the city 
wall, and spread its fury along the westward 
of the breach. The whole of the East India 
Company and European factories were de- 
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stroyed; the re-building will cost 18 mil- 
lions of dollars. “The official return of houses 
burnt, is 13,070, and 500 Chinesekilled. The 
‘quantity oftea destroyed is 30,000 ehests. The 
Company's loss is estimated at one million 
sterling. The loss of the native and foreign 
traders was very great, but of European pri- 
vate property comprretienly small. -The 
Company's treasure had been sent on board 
their own ships. It is supposed .it would 
take thirty years to restore the place and 
trade to its former state, as the Heng mer- 
chants and native traders had lost consider- 
ably. Woollens, nankeens, and raw silk, 
were the principal articles burnt. 


AMERICA. 

The Mexican Emperor, in the month of 
October, Cromwell-like, dissolved his Con- 
gress, and substituted a Junta, selected by 

intself. Santa Ana, the Governor of Vera 
Cruz, was removed from his command, which 
roused his indignation; he drew out his 
regiment, and proclaimed the Republic, de- 
nouncing the Emperor asa tyrant and usurper. 
Manifestoes were published on both sides, 
and a battle ensued, in which the Imperial- 
ists were defeated. But on the 20th Dec. 
Santa Ana was surprised and defeated with 
great loss, and, on the 22d, returned to Vera 
Cruz with the remnant of his troops. Com- 
motions had also occurred in other places in 
consequence of the violent dissolution of the 
Congress; and it is said that the great mass 
of Mexicans are in favour of the republican 
system. It is altogether probable that the 
reign of his Imperial Majesty will be of short 
duration. 

A letter from Vera Cruz, dated the 20th 
of Dec. says, ‘this place has declared itself 
independant of the Emperor; the merchants 
have taken shelter in the castle, and all in- 
— between this and Mexico is cut 
off. ; 

Santa Martha, of the Spanish Main, 
has been taken by the Royalists after a 
spirited resistance. A general confiscation 
of property in the town followed. Captain 
Purcell, of his Majesty's ship Falmouth, 
demanded of Vincente Pusale, the political 
chief of Santa Martha, an assurance that 
British property should be respected, who, 
in his reply, denied all claim for protection 
on the part of those English merchants, 
who by residence at Santa Martha had be- 
come naturalised subjects of the Republic of 
Columbia; but stated that all others of that 
nation, who could identify their property, 
and would repair in person to Santa Martha, 
within one month, might depend on having 

justice done them. An attempt was about 
to be made by the Columbians for the re- 
covery of the place. General Montilla had 
arrived at Baranguilla with 700 men; and 
Colonel Padillo was in the port of Savanilla 
= the same number, preparing to join 
im. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS. OF THE COUNTRY. 


Hyproprosta.— On the 27th of Decem- 
ber, a poor woman, named Wright, the 
mother of a family, was bitten in the arm 
byardog; as she was quietly passing him, at 
Norwich. She went —risprvoge. igs Mr. 
Gowing, ‘surgeon, residing in the same 
patch whe Sclehinaited her to apply to 
the: hospital, which ‘she did. The wound 
apparently healed in about a month. Seven 
weeks after the accident, the part became 
exceedingly painful, and she again applied to 
Mr. Gowing, who observed that the symp- 
toms indicated approaching hydrophobia. 
He immediately administered some liquid 
medicine to her, but although she exhibited 
a great desire to take it, yet such was the 
paralyzation of the muscles of the throat, 
that she was upwards of half an hour swal- 
lowing it, and suffered extreme agony. In 
about six days after this attack she was a 
corpse. The symptoms which are usually 
stated to attend hydrophobia were very ap- 
parent. The horrible pain which she de- 
scribed herself to suffer in any attempt to 
swallow liquid medicine was most heart- 
rending ; yet such was her desire even to at- 
tempt to obtain some alleviation from the 
continual fever she felt, that she would fre- 
quently fruitlessly try to swallow what she 
supposed would abate her burning heat. 
Until the last two days of her life, however, 
no medicine could be got down; for the 
moment it touched her throat it was imme- 
diately ejected to a considerable distance, and 
strong convulsions followed. She retained 
her senses until the last moment. She was 
generally quiet to the surgeon, but attempted 
two bite other people. In one instance, a wo- 
man could not escape her except by the de- 
struction of her gown. 

PortsmoutH, March 15.—On Tuesday 
orders. were received here to fit the three 
guard-ships at this port, viz. the Queen 
Charlotte, Ramillies, and Albion, and put 
them into a state of full peace establishment, 
the same as they were in the year 1817. The 
number of men in the Queen Charlotte will 
thereby he increased from 150 to 360, with 
three additional Lieutenants; and of the two 
other ships, from 135 to 300, with two ad- 
ditional Lieutenants to each. This order is 
regarded as having one of two objects in 
view—either the exercise of the guard-ships 
during the ensuing summer on a cruise, or 
as preparatory to their more efficient equi 
ment as a squadron of observation, should 
the present menaced invasion of Spain by 
France terminate in a war between those 
eountries. No orders of a correspondent 
import, or having a more warlike aspect (if 
these can be so denominated) have been yet 
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received by any of the other official depart- 
ments here. The same orders have 
issued to the guard-ships at the other ports, 
which constitute, together, a force of ten 
sail of the line. The following are their 
names and stations: At Portsmouth, Queen 
Charlotte, 108, Admiral Sir James Hawkins 
Whitshed, K.C.B. Captain Baker Hay; 
Ramillies, 74, tain Edward Brace, C.B.; 
Albion, 74, Sir Wm. Hoste, Bart. K. C. B. 
At Plymouth— Britannia, 120, Admiral 
Hon. Sir Alexander Cochrane, G. C. B. 
Captain Skeene; Windsor Castle, 74, Cap- 
tain Charles Dashwood ; Superb, 74, Cap- 
tain Adam M’Kenzie; Bulwark, 74, Captain 
Thomas Dundas. At Chatham—Prince Re- 
gent, 120 (to be launched on the 16th of 
pril), Vice Admiral Sir B. Hallowell, Cap- 
tain Webley Parry. At Sheerness—Genoa, 
74, Sir Thomas Livingstone, Bart. and Nor- 
thumberland, 74, Captain T. J. Maling. 


—@— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Mr. Secretary Peel in Jan last ad- 
dressed a circular to the Visiting Magistrates 
of the twenty gaols and houses of correction 
where tread-wheels have been established ; 
*‘ asking how long the tread-wheel had been 
in operation; and whether they had found 
any injurious effects had been produced by 
it on the bodies or legs of the prisoners who 
had worked thereat?” The replies of the 
Magistrates in effect were, that no injury of 
the sort was complained of; on the contrary, 
that the tread-wheel conduced to health ra- 
ther than otherwise. At Brixton, it is stated 
by Mr. Harrison, the Magistrate, that one wo- 
man, who had been at the wheel for a month, 
and who went to work with a rheumatic com- 
plaint, being asked how she felt when she 
went away, replied that her rheumatism was 
completely cured. 

Two of the Lords of the Admiralty, at- 
tended by the Comptroller of the Navy, and 
Sir H. Davy, Dr. Woollaston, &c. lately at- 


tended at the oo to witness an ex- 


periment by Mr. Harris, of Plymouth. A 
small long-boat, fitted with a mast, was 
moored off Somerset - house, and a small 
boat stationed at some distance with a loaded 
howitzer. The object of the experiment was 
to prove, that electric fluid, discharged from 
an electrifying battery, and conducted by a 
wired rope affixed to the top of the mast, would 
pass down the mast, through the magazine, 
and into the water, without doing any injury 
in its passage either to the ine or mast. 


The electric fluid, it was then expected, 
would discharge the howitzer, the water 
acting as a conductor, without there bei 
any communication between the vessel at 
the boat, and the communication being then 
continued on the negative side, along _ 
ther 
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ther wired rope, would return to a win- 
dow in the room from which it had started, 
and fire a small quantity of powder. The 
result was highly gratifying, it being con- 
clusive as to its infallibility. The object of 
the inventor is to preserve ships from being 
struck by lightning at sea, many of which, 
it is supposed, have gone to the bottom in 
consequence of such accidents. 

A meeting has been held at the Egyptian 
Hall, Sir W. Rawlins in the chair, at ich 
it was resolved to make an united application 
to Parliament for the alteration or repeal of 
the 37th Henry VIII. respecting tithes for 
the London Clergy, and to make such equit- 
able provision for the Clergy as Parliament 
may think advisable; or to adopt other ne- 
cessary steps. 

Marrice Act Rereat.—The short Bill 
for this purpose, which is now before Parli- 
ament, is proposed, when passed into a law, 
to be printed, and a copy of it to be sent to 
all officiating ministers throughout the king- 
dom. This object is meant to be specially 
geartted for by one of the clauses in the 

ill. 

The Spanish Ambassador has contracted 
with one manufacturer only for the supply 
of twenty thousand barrels of gun-powder, 
which are to be shipped for the Spanish 
army with the least possible delay, A ves- 
sel recently left the river with 5000 
stand of arms on board, which are intended 
to be landed at Corunna. This is the se- 
cond export of arms to Spain within a very 
short period. 

A curious document has just been pub- 
lished, by order of the House of Commons. 
It is an account of the sums of money given 
or bequeathed by individuals towards the re- 
duction of the National Debt, up to the 5th 
of January 1823. The following is a list of 
these donations and bequests : — ‘‘ James 
Burgis, 1st August 1809, 2001. 3 per cents. 
Admiral Peter Rainier, 1st February 1810, 
11,488/. 18s.; and on the Sth April 1819, 
1872. 9s. 3d. Anna Maria Reynolds, 1st 
May 1816, in Stocks of various descriptions, 
to the amount of 35,996l. 7s. 4d. sterling. 
Anonymous, Ist May 1816, 10/.; ditto, 
Sth July 1818, 5/.; ditto, Sth April 1822, 
3001. Richard Quarlemain, Sth April 
1822, 1001. Major Thomas Gamble, 5th 
July 1822, 14,300/. Navy 5 per cents.” 
—The total amount in money is 66,6261, 
14s. Id.; and the estimated amount of Three 
per Cent. Consolidated Annuities, which 
the above donations and bequests would 
amount to, on the 4th of April 1823, if the 
whole sum had been vested in those annu- 
ities, is 137,2431. 

Lorp Portsmoutn’s Case. Friday, Fel. 
28.—This important case, after having oc- 
oupied seventeen days, in the examination of 
witnesses, was this day concluded. Mr. Com- 
missioner Trower summed up the whole at 


great length. He particularly commented on 
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the evideuce of the medical men who had 
declared Lord Portsmouth tebe of unsound 
mind, and put it to the jury whether they 
hed seen any thing in their examination of 
his Lordship to lead them toa different con- 
clusion. In alluding to the marriage of the 
Earl with the present Countess, he thought 
that Mr. Hanson had been guilty of a dere- 
liction of his duty as a trustee; in aeting as 
he had acted in furtherance of this marriage 
without the knowledge of the other trustees. 
The Jury retired for an hour, and then re- 
turned an unanimous verdicu—‘‘ That John 
Charles, Earl of Portsmouth, is a man. of 
unsound mind and condition, and incapable 
of managing himself and his affairs; and 
that he has been so from the Ist Jan. 1809.” 
The Jury afterwards declared, at the sugges- 
tion of the Chief Commissioner, that, having 
heard no evidence on the point, they knew 
not who was heir to the titles and estates 
of the Earl of Portsmouth.—Thus has ended 
a tedious Commission, which, according to 
the assertion of one of the Jurors, cost two 
guineas a minute ! 

March 7.—A splendid entertainment to 
the Spanish and Portuguese Ambassadors 
was this day given at the City of London 
Tavern. The most distinguished Members 
of both Houses of Parliament, and the most 
eminent persons of the commercial and 
monied interest, filled the room. Upwards 
of 400 persons of the highest rank and first 
respectability were there. Lord William 
Bentinck was in the chair, and on his tight 
sat the Duke of Sussex, the Duke de San 
Lorenzo supported by the Ambassadors of 
Spain aud Portugal, &c. &e. 

Bank Sroex. March 20.—A meeting at 
the Bank of England took place, when a pro- 
position by the Directors, quite unexpected 
by the public, for reducing the half yearly 
dividend from five to four per cent. gave rise 
to a lengthened discussion. On a division 
for the old rate, the numbers were 43 ; for 
the proposition of the Directors, reducing 
the interest from five to four per cent. 62. 
The effect upon Bank of England Stock was 
excessive, falling from 236 to 210. Another 
amendment for making the half yearly divi- 
dend 44 per cent. was also negatived. The 
half yearly dividend is therefore reduced from 
five to four per cent. Bank Stock again 
advanced from 210 to 215. 

Another important event took place on 
the same day at the Bank. That establish- 
ment takes the Annuities of Government 
for five years, that is, to the year 1828, The 
Bank engages to advance 13,089,419/. to 
pay the military and naval pensions for the 
five years, in return fur which the Bank will 
receive an annuity of 585,740/. to commence 
from 5th of April 1823, and to continue for 
a term of 44 years.—The Bank of England, 
by their Charter, are restrained fram enter- 
ing into an engagement ef this nature for a 
longer period than five years. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
—@o— 


Gkzetre Promotions, &c. 

Whitehall, Feb. 20. Marquis of Tweed- 
dale; K. T. to be Liewtevant and Sheriff 
Principal of the shire of East Lothian, vice 
Earl of Harrington, resigned, 

Cariton House, Feb. 21. Lieut.-gen. Hon. 
Sir Galbraith Lowry Cole, G.C_B, to be Go- 
vernor of the Island of Mauritius. 

Feb. 25. Right. Hon. C. Arbuthnot, 
W. D. Adams, and H. Dawkins, esqrs. to be 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s Woods, Fo - 
rests, and Land Revenues. 

Lord Chamberlain's Office, March 11. Pa- 

trick Macgregor, esq. to be ‘Third Princi 
Serjeant-Surgeon in Ordinary to his Ma- 
jesty. 
: March 15. Major-gen. Sir E. Barnes, 
K.C.G. to be Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Island of Ceylon.—The Earl 
of Erroll to be one of the Lords of his Ma- 
jesty’s Bedchamber, vice Lord Amherst. 

Admiralty Office, March17. ‘The Duke 
of Clarence, G. K.T. and G.C.B. Admi- 
yal of the Fleet, to be General of his Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Marine Forces, vice Earl of 
St. Vincent, dec. 

March 18. G. Bomeester, esq. to be his 
Majesty’s Consul for the Island of Sardinia. 

Lord Chamberlain's Office, March 21. 
Col. James Russell, to be Gentleman Usher 
of his Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Chamber in ~~ H. T. Baucutt 
Mash, esq. to be istant-Master and 
Marshal of the Ceremonies to his Majesty. 





EccrestastTicaL PReFeRMENTS. 

Rev. H. N. Pearson, D. D. to the Deanery 
of Sarum, vice Talbot, dec. 

Rev. J. Lilly, of Newcourt, to the Arch- 
deaeonry of Hereford, vice Jones, dec. 

Rev. R. G. Baker, Springfield R. Essex. 

Rev. H. Bishop, Great Clacton V. Essex. 

Rev. T. Bouwens, Brampton Prebend in the 
Cathedral of Lincoln, vice Talbot, dec. ; 
also, Stuke Hammond R, Bucks, vice 
Gardner, dec. 

Hon. and Rev. Frederic Pleydel Bouverie, 
Stanton St. Quintin R. Wilts. 

Rev. William Browne, B. A. Marlesford R. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. J. D. Coleridge, St. Kenwyn and Kea 
VV. Cornwall. 

Rev. C. C. Davies, Flint Perp. Cur. 

Rev. C. Elers, Bickenhill V. Warwickshire, 
vice Bree, dec. 

Rev. W. R. Gilby, St. Mary's R. Beverley. 

Rev. C. Henley, M.A. Wantesden Perp. 
Car. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. J. B. Henshaw, Hungarton with 
T V. co. Leicester. 

Rev. C. B. Henville, Portsea V. Hants. 

Rev. Mr. Hoblyn, Mylor and Mabe VV. 
Cornwall. 


Rev. Oswald Leicester, Carrington Cha- 
pelry, Cheshire. 

Rev. Matthew Marsh, B.D. Beaminster 
Prima Prebend in the Cathedral of Sarum. 

Rev. G. Moore, Cromby R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. J. T. Nottidge, Old Newton V. Suf- 
folk. 

Rev. E. P. Owen, Wellington V. Salop. 

Rev. W. Owen, Ryme Intrinseca R. Dorset. 

Rev. W. M. Pierce, Burwell and Goleeby 
VV. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. Dr. Povah, St. James’s R. Duke’s- 
place, London. 

Rev. G. Schobell, D.D. Henley-upon- 
Thames R. vice E. Townshend, dec. 

Rev. J. S. Sergrove, St. Mary Somerset and 
St. Mary Mounthaw RR. London, 

Rev. J. Smith, Kirkby cum Asgarby R. 
Lincolnshire. 

Rev. F. R. Spragg, Combe St. Nicholas V. 
Somerset, vice Waren, dec. 

Rev. John Steggall, Ashfield Magna Perp. 
Cur. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. M. Sumner, Sutton R. Essex. 

Rev. John Swire, Manfield V. Yorkshire, 
vice Cochrane, dec. 

Rev. Lord John Thynne, Kingston Deve- 
rell R. Wilts. 

Rev. William White, Stradbroke V. Suffolk. 





Civit, PrererMenTs. 

Mr. Serjeant Hullock, to be a Baron of the 
Exchequer, vice Wood, who retires. [This 
corrects a mistake in p. 177.] 

Mr. Trower, Master of Chancery, vice Je- 
kyll, resigned. 

Rev. T. Rennell, Vicar of Kensington, and 
Chsplain to the Bishop of Salisbury, to 
the Mastership of St. Nicholas’ Hospital, 
near Salisbury. 

Rev. T. E, Bridges, B. D. Fellow and Se- 
nior Bursar of Corpus Chiisti College, 
Oxford, unanimously elected President of 
that Society. 





New Memoaers Returned TO ParuiaMENT. 

Arundel, Thomas Read Kemp, esq. 

Berwick. Sir J. P. Beresford, bart. 

Coleraine. Sir J. Brydges, vice Sir J. P, 
Beresford, bart. Steward of East Hendred. 

Dorsetshire. E. B. Portman, esq. vice his 
father, dec. 

Fermanagh County. Lord Viscount Corry, 
vice Sir G. L. Cole. 

Ross-shire. Sir James Wemyss Mackenzie, 


bart. 
Rye. Rob. Knight, esq. vice J. Dodson, 
D. C. L. Chiltern Hundreds. 
Ryegate. James Cocks, esq. vice the Hon. 
J. S. Cocks, Chiltern Hundreds. 
Wigtown. Sir W. Maxwell, bart. 
Winchelsea. W. Leader, esq. 


BIRTHS. 
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Lately. The wife of T. P. Courtenay, 
esq. M. P. a son.—The wife of Capt. Sau- 
rin, R.N. a dau.—In Duke-street, West- 
minster, the wife of C. A. Tulk, esq. M.P. a 
dau.—At Ravenhill, co. Stafford, Lady Se- 
lina Bridgnorth, a son.—At Hendon, the 
wife of Pp Walker, esq. M.P. a son.—At 
Brussells, the widow of late Duke de Croij, 
ason. - 

Feb. 8. Mrs. George Buckton, of Great 
Coram-street, a dau. 

Feb.12. The wife of Tatton Sykes, esq. 
(now Sir Tatton), a dau. 

Feb. 15. At Cambridge, the Lady of Sir 
John C, Mortlock, a dau. 


Feb. 17. At Somerleaze, near Wells, 
Lady C. Bathurst, s:son. 

Feb, 23. At Brewers’ Hall, Mrs» Bury 
Hutchinson, jun. a son. 

March 4. In Gloucester-place, the. wife 
of G. H. Cherry, esq. M. P. a dan. 

March 7.., The wife of Lieut.-col. T. W. 
Forster, a son, 

March 8. Mrs. W. Harrison, of Co- 
nyngham Hall, near Knaresbro. a son. 

March 15. In Somerset-place, Mrs. 
Waller Clifton, a son. 

March17. The Duchess of Richmond, 
a dau.—In New-street, Spring-gardens, 
Lady Georgiana Grenfell, a son. 


—<@-— 
MARRIAGES. 


July 18, 1822. At Bombay, Lieut. G. 
Frankland, 65th reg. of Foot, son of the 
Rev. R. Frankland, Canon of Wells, and 

dson of Sir T. Frankland, bart. to 
nne, third dau. of the late Thos. Mason, 
esq. of John-street, Bedford-row. 

Aug. 15. At Colombo, Ensign Eyre 
Massey Frome, of 47th regt. to Harriet, 
only dau. of C. Mackenfield, esq. Royal Navy. 

Dec. 29. At Demerara, W. Arundell, 
esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law, to 
Mary Anne, dau. of late John Shearson, 
esq. of Newton in the Willows, Lancashire. 

Lately. Wm. Davis, esq. of Grimsend, 
Worcestershire, to Maria Aune, dau. of 
Ed. Oliver, esq. of Wolescot House. 
Capt. Harding, Carmarthen Militia, to Anne, 
relict of J. é. Philipps, esq. of Cwmgwilly. 
——Capt. Messenger, Cornwall Militia, to 
only dau. of late W. Couch, esq. banker. 
H. Stanton, esq. of the rupp, near 
Stroud, to Jane, dau. of the late R. Smith, 
esq. of Walworth House.——John, son of 
late J. Terry, esq. of Warfield, Berks, to 
Anne, dau. of S. Terry, esq. of Odiham. 
C. Turner, esq. of the Strand, to Rebecca, 
dau. of late Sir G. Clifton, bart.——Capt. 
O. Saunders, to Miss Mary Gardiner, both 
of Wotton-under-edge.—At Mary-le-bonne, 
George Jackson, esq. to Elizabeth-Maria, 
dau. of T. Lodington, esq. of Park Crescent, 
Portland-place. At Bath, J.S. Williams, 
esq. late of 3d reg. Bengal Cavalry, to Har- 
riet, 2d dau. of Capt. Dyer, R. N.——At 
Cheltenham, J. J. Brett, esq. 7th Dragoon 
Guards, to Mary, eldest dau. of the late W. 
Shield, esq. of Frieston. Thos. Nalder, 
esq. of Shepton-Mallet, to Miss Marsh, of 
Croscombe.——Capt. Bowen, 77th reg. to 
Mary-Elizabeth, dau. of E. Iggulden, esq. 
of y Isaac, son of John Walker, 
st of Arno’s Grove, to Sophia, dau. of 
John Vickris Taylor, esq. of Southgate. 

At Ludlow, the Rev. Charles Collins Crump, 


























of Wolverley, to Sarah, dau. of late Wade 
Brown, esq¢.——John Bogue, esq. of Lon- 
don, to Susan, dau. of late John Hepworth, 
esq. of York. 

Jan. 2, 1823. Edw. Robt. Payne, esq. 
of Bath, to Helen, dau. of Rich. Turner, 
esq. of Warrington. 13. John Plumer, 
esq. of Kennington, to Frances, dau. of late 
R. Soper, esq. of Totness. 16.. At Na- 
ples, satay Uae son of Major G. Aubrey, 
of Brecon, to Elizabeth Aune, dau. of Hon. 
George H. Monk. 

Feb. 1. At St. Petersburgh, Edward Mo- 
berly, jun. esq. of Odessa, to Harriet, dau. 
of the late Dr. Simpson. 10. Geo. Fred. 
Furnivall, esq. of Egham, to So hia-Hughes, 
dau. of late J. Barwell, esq. of Coworth. 
At Froyle, Hants, E. R. Bertrand, esq. 
of Tabery, in the Island of Dominica, to 
Frances Elizabeth, dau. of R. Newton, esq. 
of Coldrey, Hants. 11. John Drake, 
esq. of Mincing-lane, to Frances, dau. of 
W. Vanderstegen, esq. of Cane End House, 
Oxon. 12. Joseph Gibbons, esq. banker, 
Birmingham and Swansea, to Elizabeth, dau. 
of Mr. Richard Clarence, Minories ————14. 
J. D. Hustler, B.D. to Elizabeth Mansel, 
dau. of late Bp. of Bristol. 15. At Fil- 
leigh, Major Charles Hamlyn Williams, son 
of Sir J. i. W. bart. of Clovelly-Court, to 
Lady Mary, dau. of Earl Fortescue. 18. 
Joseph Smyth Egginton, esq. of Kirk Ella, 
co. York, to Louisa Fanny, dau. of N. Gost- 
ling, esq. of Earl's Court House, Old Bromp- 
ton 





























March 1. At Scarbro’, Lieut. Leailey, 
R. N. of Kilham, to Mary, widow of late 
Capt. J. Fligg-——4. Rev. H. Sampson, 
LL.B. son of Rev. Dr. Sampson of Peters- 
ham, to Elizabeth-Corbitt, eldest dau. of T. 
Talboys, esq. of Oxted, Surrey, and of Dough- 
ton ~ ahem Snesssttindiieeete-d 1. Rev. H. 
Hubbard, Rector of Hinton-Ampner, Hants, 
to Miss Gouger, of Stamford. : 


OBI- 
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OBITUARY. 
_ Se 


Lorp Viscount Kerrn. 

Near Kimeardine, George 
Keith Elphinstone, Viscount Keith, Ba- 
ren Keith of Stcnebaven-Marischal, co. 
Kincardine ; Baron Keith of Banheath, 
eo. Dambarton ; Viscount Keith, of the 
United Kingdom; Admiral of the Red, 
G.C.B. K.C. and F.R.S. Secretary Cham- 
berlain, Keeper of the Signet, and a 
Counsellor of State for Scotland, to bis 
Majesty, and Treasurer aud Comptroller 
of the Household to the Duke of Cla- 
rence. He was fifth son of Charles El- 
phinstone, 10th Baron Elphinstone, by 
Clementina Fleming, only daughter of 
John, Earl of Wigtoun, in the Peerage 
of Scotland, and was born in 1747. Not- 
withstanding the melancholy fate of an 
elder brother, George, who was lost in 
the Prince George in 1758, he was sta- 
tioned on board a King’s ship, and 
taught at an early age to contend with 
the three boisterous elements, fire, air, 
and water. 

After serving his due time as a Mid- 
shipman, he was appointed a Lieute- 
nant, an event which forms a remark- 
able epoch in the life of a young sailor. 

, In 1773 he was promoted to the rank 
of Master and Commander in the Scor- 
pion of 14 guns, in the Mediterranean, 
under Rear-Admiral Sir Peter Dennis ; 
and two years after, viz. March 4, 1775, 
was nominated Post Captain, and re- 
turned as Knight of the Shire for the 
County of Dumbarton, in which his fa- 
mily possessed considerable property and 
influence. In 1776 he was honoured with 
the command of the Pear! frigate of 32 
guns, and served under Lord Howe, in 
America. In 1780, he again represented 
his native County, and was one of the in- 

ndent Members who met at the St. 
Alban’s Tavern, with a view of recon- 
ciling Mr. Pitt with Mr. Fox and the 
Duke of Portland, the latter being at 
that period in opposition, and by an 
union of parties forming a ‘* broad-bot- 
tomed Administration.”’ 

During the Colonial War, Capt. El- 
phinstone served in America, and was 
present at the attack of Mud-Island and 
Charlestown, at which time he bad the 
Perseus frigate. Vice-Admiral Arbuth- 
not having shifted his flag from the Eu- 
ropa of 64 guns tothe Roebuck of 44, 
preceeded from New York with a squa- 
dron of ships of war, to co-operate with 
Sir Henry Clinton in an attempt to sub- 
jugate the capital of South Carolina. On 
this. eceasion Capt. Elpbinstone’s pen- 

Gent. Mac. March, 1823. 
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nant was flying in the little detachment ; 
and on the requisition of the General 
for some heavy cannon from the fleet, 
the same were landed with a detachment 
of seamen under him and Capt. Evans of 
the Raleigh. 

In 1778 be commanded the Berwick 
of 74 guns, in the action off Brest, and 
had ten men killed, and eleven wounded 
on that occasion. 

In 1781 we find him on board the 
Warwick of fifty guns and three hun- 
dred men. On his passage down Chan- 
nel he fell in with, and captured the 
Rotterdam, a Dutch ship of war of 
exactly the same number of guns and 
seamen, which had been before ineffec- 
tually engaged by the Isis, also a fifty- 
gun ship. 

In 1782 he served once more in Ame- 
rica. Being on a cruise off the Dela- 
ware, in company with the Lion, the 
Vestal, and Bonnette, after a chace of 
several hours, be came up with and cap- 
tured a large French frigate named 
L’Aigle, of forty guns, twenty-four 
pounders, on the main deck, and 600 
men, commanded by the: Count de la 
Touche ; who made bis escape on shore 
with the Baron de Viomisnil, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the French army in 
America, together with M. de la Mont- 
morency, the Duc de Lausun, the Vi- 
comte de Fleury, and several other offi- 
cers of high rank. They took in the 
boat with them the greater part of the 
treasure which was on board the frigate, 
but two small casks and two boxes fell 
into the bands of the captors. La Gloire, 
another French frigate in company, 
made her escape by drawing less water; 
an armed merchantman called La So- 
phie, of 22 guns and 104 men, was how- 
ever taken, and two brigs destroyed ; 
while L’Aigle, proving to be an excellent 
vessel, was purchased by Government, 
and added to the Royal Navy. 

The termination of the war in 1783 
threw him out of employ, and he re- 
mained so for ten years. 

In 1786, he was chosen Member of 
Parliament for Sterlingshire ; and, April 
9, 1787, married Jane, daughter and 
sole heiress of Wm. Mercer, esq. of Aldie 
in the county of Perth: who died Dee, 
12, 1789, leaving an only daughter Mar- 
garet-Mercer Elphinstone, on whom and 
the heirs male of her body, the English 
and Irish baronies are settled in re- 
mainder. She was married June 13, 
1817, tu Count Flahault. 

On 
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On the commencement of the French 
war, in 1793, Captain Elphinstone was 
appointed to the Robuste of 74 guns, 
and having been placed under the com- 
mand of Lord Hood, sailed with him to 
the Mediterranean. On Admiral St. Ju- 
lian refusing the terms of the English, 
the French were accordingly forced to 
yield; and on Aug. 28, 1793, the English 
obtained possession of Toulon, of which 
Rear-Admiral Goodall was declared Go- 
vernor, &c. But as it became necessary 
to take possession of the forts which 
commanded the ships in the road before 
the fleet could enter, 1500 men were pre- 
viously landed under Capt. Elphinstone ; 
who, after effecting this service, was 
ordered to assume the command of the 
whole, as Governor of Fort Malgue. 

A few days after their arrival, Gene- 
ral Carteaux, at the head of a detach- 
ment of the Republican army, which had 
lately taken possession of Marseilles, 
and routed the troops raised by the as- 
sociated departments, appeared on the 
heights near Toulon. As be was only 
accompanied by an advanced guard of 
750 men, and 10 pieces of cannon, the 
Governor of Fort Malgue placed himself 
at the head of 600 British and Spanish 
troops, with which he marched out, put 
the enemy to the rout, and seized their 
artillery, ammunition, and horses, toge- 
ther with two stands of colours, &c. &c. 

On the Ist of October, the combined 
British, Spanish, and Neapolitan forces, 
under the command of Lord Mulgrave, 
Captain Elphinstone, afd Rear Admiral 
Gravina, also obtained a complete vic- 
tory at the heights of Pharon over a de- 
tachment of the French army, consist- 
ing of nearly 2000 men ; of whom about 
1500 were either killed, wounded, or 
taken prisoners, during their precipitate 
retreat. The loss on the side of the al- 
lies amounted to only eight killed, 72 
wounded, two missing, and 48 taken 
prisoners. 

Wher it was resolved that Toulon 
was no longer tenable, measures were 
accordingly adopted for the immediate 
evacuation of the town and arsenal, as 
well as for the destruction of the ships 
of war. In the evening of the 18th of 
December, the artillery, stores, and 
troops, to the number of 8000, in conse- 
quence of this, were embarked, toge- 
ther with several thousand of the French 
Royalists, without the loss of a single 
man. This important service was con- 
ducted with singular success, under the 
judicious management of Captain El- 
phinstone, assisted by the Captains Hal- 
iowell and Matthews ; and it was to their 
unremitting efforts that many of the 
inhabitants were indebted for an asylum. 

Lord Hood, in bis dispatch to Govern- 
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ment, says, “In the execution of this 
service, I have infinite pleasure in ac- 
knowledging my very great obligations 
to Capt. Elphinstone for his unremitting 
zeal and exertion, who saw the last man 
off,” &c.; and Lieut.-gen. Dundas, in 
his official letter, says, ‘* Capt. Elphin- 
stone, as Governor of Fort La Malgue, 
has ably afforded me the most essential 
assistance in his command and arrange- 
ment of the several important posts in- 
cluded in that district.” 

Having returned to England with a 
convoy in 1794, Capt. Elphinstone was 
honoured with the order of the Bath, as 
a reward for his services. On the lith 
of April, 1794, he was made Rear Admi- 
ral of the Blue ; and on the 4th of July, 
Rear Admiral of the White, in which 
capacity he hoisted his flag. 

We hitherto have bebeld the subject 
of this Memoir acting under the com- 
mand of others, but we are now to con- 
template him in a different situation. 

Jan. tl, 1795, Sir George Keith Elpbin- 
stone was appointed Vice Admiral, and 
the same year was entrusted with an 
important expedition; and a squadron 
having been previously fitted out for 
him, he hoisted his flag as a Rear-Admi- 
ral of the White, on board the Monarch 
of 74 guns, and sailed from Spithead for 
the Cape of Good Hope, on the 2d April. 

Having landed in July at Simon’s Bay, 
he sent proposals to the Dutch Governor 
to surrender the Cape to his Britannic 
Majesty’s arms, which being refused, 
proper measures were taken by him, in 
conjunction with Gen. A. Clarke, for re- 
ducing it by force. 

But the success of our Admiral did 
not end here. The new Gallo-Batavian 
Government resolved on making an at- 
tempt to regain possession of the settle. 
ment, and for that purpose a squadron 
of eight ships of war and a store-ship 
arrived off Saldanha Bay, early in Aug. 
1796. Admiral Elphinstone was soon 
apprized of their approach, and prepared 
fur battle ; but with the humanity so na- 
tural to British Officers, he sent a letter 
by a flag of truce, to Adm. Lucas, the 
Dutch Commander, requesting that, to 
spare the effusion of blood, be would 
surrender his squadron, which could 
have no chance of success in a contest 
with a British force superior to his own. 
The Dutch Admiral yielded, and on the 
17th of Aug. surrendered his squadron, 
consisting of two ships of 66, one 54, 
one 40, one 28, one 26, one 18, and a 
store-ship. ‘The Cabinet was so well 


pleased with the conduct of Sir George 
on this oceasion, that on March 7, 1797, 
he was created an Irish Peer, by the title 
of Baron Keith of Stunebaven-Marischal. 
In the month of May, of the same 
year, 
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year, Lord Keith was sent to Sheerness, 
to superintend the naval preparations 
against the mutineers, who at that time 
unhappily had possession and command 
of several of his Majesty’s ships at the 
Nore. Subordination having been re- 
stored, his Lordship had for a short 
time a command in the Channel fleet. 

In November 1798, Admiral Lord 
Keith hoisted his flag on board the 
Foudroyant of 80 guns, and sailed for 
the Mediterranean, under the orders of 
the Earl of Vincent. On the 14th of 
Feb. 1799, he was promoted to the rank 
of Vice-Admiral of the Red. 

On the morning of the 4th of May, 
being then at anchor off Cadiz, with fif- 
teen sail of the line, he discovered the 
French fleet, which had eluded the vigi- 
lance of Lord Bridport, at some distance 
to windward, steering for the land with 
a favourable gale. Notwithstanding his 
manifest inferiority, the Vice-Admiral 
immediately weighed and offered battle. 
He was surprised, however, to find, that, 
wholly unmindful of so favourable an 
opportunity, the enemy did not make 
an attempt to enter the bay, and join 
the Spaniards; yet being determined to 
follow, wherever they might steer, his 
Lordship chased to windward, but at 
daybreak next morning, only four sail 
were to be seen, the rest having sepa- 
rated during a hard gale in the night. 

After pursuing these without effect, 
he returned to his station, and on the 
5th, suspecting that the enemy had 
passed the Straits, he first anchored at 
Gibraltar, and then cruised off Cape 
Dell Mell. Having by this time learned 
that the French were at anchor in Vado 
Bay, he determined to attack them 
there ; but Earl St. Vincent, who bad 
received intelligence that the Spaniards 
meditated a descent on Minorca, imme- 
diately dispatched him to the relief of 
that island. In the mean time, the 
French Commander reached Cartha- 
gena, where he was soon after joined by 
Admiral Massaredo, with five ships of 
112 guns each, one 80, and 1] seventy- 
fours, together with the following flag- 
officers, viz. Gravina, Grandillana, Cor- 
dova, Nava, and Villavincencis. 

The Vice-Admiral on this collected 
his'‘whole force, and proceeded in quest 
of the combined fleet ; but on his arri- 
val off Cadiz, he learned from one of his 
cruizers, that they had sailed for Brest 
on the 2ist of July, and on bis repairing 
thither, found that they had entered 
that port only five hours before! After 
this long and unsuccessful pursuit, he 
Lordship steered for England ; but his 
eruize did not prove upon the whole un- 
fortunate, for on the 19th of June, a 
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part of his squadron, consisting of the 
Centaur, Bellona, Santa Teresa, and 
Emerald, captured a 40 gun ship, a fri- 
gate, and three small armed vessels, 
bound from Jaffa to Toulon. 

Towards the latter end of the same 
year, we find Lord Keith once more in 
Gibraltar, but with his fag on board the 
Queen Charlotte, of 100 guns, Earl St. 
Vincent having resigned, June 23, the 
command of the fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean to him, and returned home. 

Early in the year 1800, his Lordship 
proceeded to Malta, and cruized off the 
port of La Valetta, to intercept any 
succours that might be attempted to be 
thrown in during the blockade. In order 
more completely to ensure success, he 
ordered Lord Nelson to cruize to wind- 
ward with three sail of the line, while he 
himself remained with the flag-ship and 
a small squadron at the mouth of the 
harbour. This judicious arrangement 
produced the capture of Le Genereux of 
74 guns, carrying the flag of Rear-Ad- 
miral Perrée, and having a number of 
troops on board for the relief of the 
place, together with a large store-ship. 

In March, Lord Keith issued a pro- 
clamation, declaring the ports of Tou- 
lon, Marseilles, Nice, &c. in a state of 
blockade ; and being now determined to 
seize on the island of Cabrera, then in pos- 
session of the French, as a proper place 
for refreshing his men, he detached Cap- 
tain Todd with the Queen Charlotte for 
that purpose ; but when within sight of 
Leghorn, March 17, the same year, where 
his Lordship then was, that noble vessel 
was discovered to be on fire, and soon 
after perished in her own flames. 

After this, the Audacious first, and 
then the Minotaur, received the Vice- 
Admiral’s flag, and he proceeded with 
the latter of these to Genova, in order to 
co-operate with the Austrians, who were 
at that time besieging it. He not only 
bombarded the city repeatedly, but car- 
ried off the principal galley in the port. 

Jan. 1, 1801, Lord Keith was pro- 
moted to be Admiral of the Blue, and he 
this year commanded in the Foudroyant 
the naval force employed against the 
French on the coast of Egypt; and on 
the surrender of the enemy’s army there, 
his Lordship was created, Dec. 5, 1801, 
a Peer of Great Britain (by the title of 
Baron Keith of Banheath, co. Dumbar- 
ton), received the thanks of both Houses 
of Parliament, and was presented by the 
City of London witb a sword of 100 gui- 
neas value. His services in Egypt were 
thus noticed in General (afterwards Lord) 
Hutchinson's Dispatches : 

“During the course of tne long ser- 
vice on which we have been engaged, 
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Lord, Keith has, at. all, times given me 
the must able assistance and counsel, 
The labour and fatigue of the Navy bave 
been continued and excessive; it has 
not been of one day or of one week, but 
of months together.” 

In a subsequent Dispatch, the Gene- 
ral recurs to the “ many obligations” 
that he was under to Lord Keith. 

When hostilities recommenced with 
France, in 1803, Lord Keith was ap- 
pointed to the chief naval command at 
Plymouth. 

In the beginning of October of that 
year, his Lordship made an experiment 
on a small scale, with a new mode of 
attack on the gun-vessels in Boulogne, 
which, to a certain degree, succeeded, 
and without any loss being sustained on 
our part. 

On the 9th of Nov, 1805, his Lord- 
ship was raised to the rank of Admiral 
of the White; and on the 10th of Jan. 
1808, his Lordship married, secondly, 
Hester-Maria, eldest daughter and co- 
heir of Henry Thrale, esq. of Streatham, 
eo: Surrey, M. P. for Southwark, 1763 
and 1775, by Mrs. Piozzi, and by her 
had issue Georgiana-Augusta- Henrietta 
Elphinstone, born Dec. 12, 1809. 

In 1814, he was advanced to the dig- 
nity of Viscount Keith, in the Peerage 
of the United Kingdom. 

In 1822, he was permitted to accept 
the Grand Cross of the Royal Sardinian 
Order of St. Maurice and Lazare, for 
services rendered at Genoa in 1809. 





Bisuop of MEATu. 


Feb. 15. After a very short illness of 
a bilious nature, at the Lee House, Ard- 
bracean, Navan, in his 76th year, the 
Right Hon. and Most Rev. ‘Thomas Lewis 
O’Beirne, D.D. Bp. of Meath. Misled by 
a circumstantial account of this venera- 
ble Prelate’s death, which appeared un- 
contradicted in almost all the newspa- 
pers, we inserted in our last volume, 
part i. p. 471, a Biographical Memoir, 
to which we refer. We now give some 
interesting additional particulars of the 
Life of this amiable Prelate, extracted 
from the ** Warden"’ Dublin paper. 

His Lordship was the representative 
of an ancient and respectable family of 
the county of Longford, descended from 
one of those princely dynasties, or to- 
parchs, which, through the lapse of time 
and mutations of fortune, have now no 
such honoured existence but in the re- 
collections of national pride and enthu- 
siasm. The motto “ Fuimus,’’ adopted 
by some members of the family, is very 
expressive of the ancient consideration 
of the name of O’Beirne, 
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His Lordship was one of; those eha- 
racters whose intrinsie merits command 
distinctions which, in general, are only 
acceded to the claims of family interest, 
or political intrigue, and: which. vindi- 
cate our free government in the dispen- 
sation of its honours to individuals. He 
was, we believe, the last, or nearly the 
last, of that bright constellation of ta- 
lent, genius, and learning, to whieh a 
Burke and Fox lent their illustrious 
lights, and, to the last moment of his 
life, the powers of his elegant, rich, and 
classic mind, were strong and energetic. 
As the mortal fabric decayed, the moral 
illumination became but more conspieu- 
ous—the soul seemed to have acquired 
increased vigour as the moment of its 
release approached, and the glow of his 
intellect was sublimated, not subdued. 
He laboured, for the latter years of his 
life, under an acutely painful disease, 
which never affected the strength of his 
mind, nor interrupted the action of his 
duties. In his domestic circle he was 
one of the most amiable and pleasing of 
men—none could enjoy his free and un- 
encumbered society, without being de- 
lighted and instructed ; nor depart from 
such an intercourse, without being im- 
pressed with the best characters of the 
Gentleman, the Scholar, and the Chris- 
tian Divine: these impressions were 
much assisted by his personal appear- 
ance, having been one of the handsom- 
est men of his day. He occupied no 
trivial or uninteresting space in the bis- 
tory of his own time ; and having arisen 
toan exalted distinction by the sole force 
of his own native talents, and com- 
manding superiority, it would be strange, 
indeed, if he had not been the object 
of individual envy, and of factious hos- 
tility. 

Dr, O’Beirne had formerly been pre- 
sented to the Living of Temple Michael, 
near Longford, where the exercise of bis 
sacred duties as a Minister of the Estab- 
lisbed Church, and the active and effi- 
cient charities of him and his exemplary 
Lady, a member of the Noble, indeed, 
we might almost say, Royal House of 
Stuart, Earls of Murray, will be long 
and gratefully remembered. 

The great trust as Bishop of Meath his 
Lordship discharged with a purity, zeal, 
and efficiency of duty, of which he has 
left a stronger and more permanent re- 
cord than our feeble but sincere tribute 
of approbation. During the twenty-five 
years of his Lordship’s government of 
the diocese, he did more to raise its 
Christian character, promote the faci- 
lities of public worship, and the comfort 
and residence of the clergy, than had 
been accomplished either in that, or re 

other 
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other diocese in Ireland, for the last 
century. We need but refer our read- 
ers: to: the Ecclesiastical Register, for 
the most honourable confirmation of 
what we advance.. The life of such a 
man will not be withheld from poste- 
rity, and to the more durable page of 
biographie history, we yield those de- 
tails, to which our brief limits cannot 
render “appropriate justice. He was a 
learned, zealous, and orthodox divine— 
firm, manly, and bold in the expression 
of his principles and the exercise of his 
high and important duties ; and his de- 
mise at the present moment, is most 
grieviously aggravated by a sense of the 
peculiar dangers which threaten that 
Establishment, of which he was not only 
one of the brightest ornaments, but most 
able and zealous defenders, It will not 
form a weak or unhonouring climax to 
the character of this good, pious, and 
talented Prelate, to add, that he was 
held in more than ordinary esteem by 
their late Majesties. 

The remains of his Lordship were, 
with unostentatious privacy, by his own 
desire, deposited in the same vault with 
Bishop Pococke, in Ardbraccan Church- 

yard, on Wednesday morning, the 19th 
inst. The Funeral Sermon was preach- 
ed by the Hon. and Rev, Mr, Packen- 
ham. 

The poor of the neighbourhood of 
Ardbraccan, have lost the kindest and 
most efficient benefactor. 





JouN Puitie Kemste, Esq. 

Feb. 26. At Lausanne, aged 66, John 
Philip Kemble, esq. the first Tragedian 
of our times, and brother to the cele- 
brated actress Mrs. Siddons. 

The following particulars of his death 
are contained in a Letter from that 
place, of the 28th: 

“Qn Monday, the 24th, Mr. Kemble 
rose, apparently quite well, but shortly 
after breakfast, was observed to totter 
in his gait. Getting worse, his friend 
and physician Dr. Schole was sent for, 
who found him exbibiting very unfavour- 
able symptoms—his left side had suffer- 
ed a decided attack, and he could with 
difficulty articulate. Dr. Schole, with 
the assistance of his old-attached ser- 
vant George, helped him to his bed, 
and in the act of conducting him there, 
a second attack took place, so suddenly, 
that his clothes were obliged to be cut 
asunder, that he might be more speedily 
let blood. A third attack, 48 hours af- 
ter the first, proved fatal. Mr. Kemble 
had imagined that the climate of Italy 
would prove beneficial to his health ; 
but having arrived in Rome three 
months since, under unfavourable cir- 
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cumstances of the season, he became 
worse and worse, so that the English 
physician, Dr. Clarke, hurried him away 
to return to Lausanne, where be had 
been comparatively well. His occupa- 
tions here were his books and his gar- 
den; the latter was his predilection ; 
and it was resorted to by him with the 
first rays of the Sun, and kept in a state 
of cultivation rarely to be su 

He was the eldest son of Mr. Roger 
Kemble, who, at the time of his birth, 
was Manager of a Company of Come- 
dians in Lancashire, and some of the 
neighouring counties. He was born at 
Prescot in Lancashire, Feb. 1, 1757, 
and received the rudiments of letters at 
the celebrated Roman Catholic Semi- 
nary of Sedgeley Park, in Staffordshire ; 
and here made so rapid a progress in his 
studies, and gave proofs of a taste for 
Literature so uncommon at his early 
age, that his father was induced to send 
him to the University of Douay, for the 
advantage of an education that might 
qualify him for one of the learned pro- 
fessions. Whilst at College, he was al- 
ready distinguished for that talent of 
elocution, which afterwards raised him to 
unrivalled eminence in the delivery of 
the compositions of our immortal Shaks- 
peare. Having gone through his acade- 
mical course with much reputation, Mr. 
Kemble returned to England, and, pre- 
ferring the stage to every other pursuit, 
performed at Liverpool, York, and Edin- 
burgh. 

Of his merit or success as an actor, at 
that period, we have not heard; but his 
mind seems to have been always full of 
his profession; for, while at Liverpool, 
he produced a tragedy on the story of 
Belisarius, which recommended him to 
the notice of Mrs. Dubson, author of the 
** Life of Petrarch,’’ to whom he in- 
scribed a poem, entitled “‘The Palace 
of Mersey.” At York, he brought on 
the stage an alteration of “‘The New 
Way to pay Old Debts,” and also of 
‘The Comedy of Errors,” named in the 
alteration ** Oh! It’s impossible!” He, 
about the same time, published a small 
collection of verses, under the title of 
** Fugitive Pieces*.’’ They were juve- 
nile productions, with which we have 
been told, he was so much discontented 
when he saw them in print, that, the 
very day after their publication, he de- 
stroyed every copy of them that he could 
recover from the publisher, or elsewhere; 





® See a specimen of this Collection in 
our Poetry of March 1783, being an 
“ Occasional Prologue to the Foundling, 
acted at York, for the benefit of the Lu- 

natic Asylum.” 
though 
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though with more modesty, perhaps, than 
dispassionate decision; for we bave heard, 
from a very good judge who bad seen 
them, that, though not faultless, they 
were certainly characterized by vivid 
flashes of feeling and fancy. A copy of 
these birth-strangled poems was after- 
wards sold by Mr. King the auctioneer, 
for 31. 5s. 

Whilst at York, Mr. Kemble also 
tried a new species of entertainment in 
the Theatre of that city, consisting of a 
repetition of the most beautiful ades 
from Mason, Gray, and Collins; of the 
tales of Le Fevre and Maria from Sterne; 
with other pieces in prose and verse ; 
and in this novel and bazardous under- 
taking met with such approbation, that 
we have ever since been overrun by 
crowds of reciters, who want nothing 
but his talents to be as successful as 
their original. In Edinburgh, he deli- 
vered a lecture, of his own composi- 
tion, on sacred and profane oratory, 
which, while it proved him a sound cri- 
tic in his own profession, obtained him 
the reputation of refined taste among 
men of letters. From Edinburgh he 
was engaged to act in Dublin, where he 
remained two years, and where the at- 
traction of his exertions, and the ap- 
plause that rewarded them, are still so 
fresh in every body’s remembrance, as 
not to need our expatiating on them. 

Mr. Kemble appeared on the stage 
for the first time in London, at Drury 
Lane Theatre, on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1783, in the character of Hamlet. 
His reception in the Metropolis was 
highly favourable and encouraging, and 
his performance of the Danish Prince 
became even then the subject of univer- 
sal discourse and approbation; yet he 
had not, till some seasons after, the op- 
portunity of displaying his abilities in 
their complete extent; almost all the 
principal parts, both in tragedy and 
comedy, being at that time in the pos- 
session of Mr. Smith ; on whose retire- 
ment, in 1788, Mr. Kemble was pro- 
moted to that decisive lead in the tragic 
path, which he ever after maintain- 
ed with increasing powers and popula- 
rity, till bis retirement from the Stage. 

in 1787, be formed a happy alliance 
with Mrs. Brereton, daughter of Mr. 
Hopkins *, prompter of Drury Lane The- 





* We have reason to believe that Mr, 
Kemble obtained, by his marriage, a 
theatrical journal, kept by Mr. Hopkins 
during the time he was prompter, and 
should hope, at no distant time, it will 
be given to the public, by a deposit of 
same at the British Museum. The en- 
trances and exits of histrionic friends 
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atre; which Lady survives him. This 
marriage was certainly got up ina 
hurry; and in a cirele where Mrs. Hop- 
kins, the mether, was a constant visit- 
ant, it was believed, it arose out of a 
Stipulation of a nobleman, under a pe- 
cuniary offer, that he should be married 
in a limited number of days, te subdue 
the rising passion of the nobleman’s 
daughter for the actor. At the same 
time, Mr. K. is not the first actor of 
whom such a relation was made, or 
something like it. 

On tbe secession of Mr. King, Mr. 
Kemble became Manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre. In this office, which he held 
uninterruptedly for eight years, he amply 
justified the discernment that had placed 
bim in it, by the many material im- 
provements which he made in the ge- 
neral couduct of the preparatory busi- 
siness of the Stage, in the regular de- 
corum of representation, in the impar- 
tial appointment of performers to cha- 
racters suited to their real abilities, 
and in giving to all characters their true 
and appropriate costume. The depart- 
ments of the painter and machinist 
were likewise objects of his constant 
attention; and to his study and exer- 
tions the Drama is indebted for the pre- 
sent propriety and magnificence of its 
scenery and decorations. These essen- 
tial improvements he unremittingly sup- 
ported ; and, while they remain, they 
will at once give testimony to the good 
sense, the professional knowledge, and 
classical taste of their introducer, and 
lay our native Drama under great obli- 
gations to him, for having raised it, in 
truth and splendour of representation, 
far above the competition of any other 
in Europe. 

Mr, Kemble, at various times during 
his management, successfully prepared 
several of our old plays for performance, 
with alterations mure or less material, 
as modern manners might happen to re- 
quire ; and many new produetions, par- 
ticularly the plays of *‘ Deaf and Dumb,” 
** The Stranger,” and the opera of ** The 
Siege of Belgrade,” are, we have heard, 
much indebted to his friendly and skil- 
ful assistance. In 1794 he produced, 
at Drury Lane Theatre, a musical ro- 
mance, called ** Lodoiska,” which was 
performed during a long succession of 
nights with very great and merited ap- 
plause. 

In 1796 Mr. Kemble resigned the si- 





always afford amusement to the public; 
and, we should presume, the day is gone 
by for any of the heroes or hejoines to 
object to the chronicle of the deeds be 
ing known, under the belief it might 
take from the eclat since obtained. 
tuation 
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tuation of Manager of Drury Lane The- 
atre; bet shortly after resumed, and 
held it till the end of the season 1800-1. 
In: 1802 he visited the Continent, for the 
liberal purpose of studying the French 
and Spanish Stages, and of employing, 
for the improvement of our own Thea- 
tre, whatever he might find worthy of 
adoption among the foreign professors 
of the scenic art. After passing a (welve- 
month at Paris and Madrid, with very 
flattering marks of consideration in 
both those capitals, be returned home. 
Having purchased a sixth part of the 
property of Covent Garden patent, &c. he 
became Manager of that Theatre; and 
on the 24th of September, for the first 
time, appeared on these boards in his 
favourite character of Hamlet. Here he 
continued his career with eminent suc- 
cess, both as a manager and a performer, 
until 1809, when the tremendous fire 
broke out, which destroyed the theatre. 
The raising of the present noble edifice, 
the O. P. riot of 1809, his taking 
leave of the Edinburgh audience in the 
part of Macbeth in March 1817, his fi- 
nal retirement from the Stage on the 
23d of June in the same year, and the 
magnificent public dinner and other ho- 
nours bestowed on him in commemora- 
tion of that event, are of so recent oc- 
currence, that detail would be tedious. 
He combined in an eminent degree 
the physical and mental requisites for 
the highest rank in his profession *. To 
a noble form and classical and expres- 
sive countenance, he added the advan- 
tages of a sound judgment, indefatiga- 
ble industry, and an ardent love and de- 
cided genius fur the art of which he was 
so distinguished an ornament. He pos- 
sessed besides, what we have always re- 
garded as an essential characteristic of 
a first-rate tragic actor, an air of intel- 
lectual superiority, and a peculiarity of 
manner and appearance, which impress- 
ed the spectator at the first glance, with 
the conviction that he was not of the 
race of common men. His voice was 
defective in the undertones necessary 
for soliloquies ; but in declamation it 
was strong and efficient; and in tones 
of melancholy indescribably touching. 
No musie was ever heard which could 
hetter revive the tale of past times, It 
was indeed one of the most exquisite beau- 
ties of his performances, that a single 
passage frequently recalled to the mind 
**a whole history.” His groupings, his 
processions, all his arrangements, while 





* The character of Mr. Kemble was 
ably drawn by Mr.Jobu Taylor, in his 
poem entitled “The Stage.” 
present Number, p. 258. 
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they were in the highest degree cotidu- 


cive to theatrical effect, were vet so 
chaste and free from glare and undue 
pompousness, that they appeared rather 
historical than dramatic, and might 
have been safely thrown upon the can- 
vas by the Painter almost without alter- 
ation. 

In private life, we can affirm he was a 
scholar and a gentleman—not like Con- 
greve, however, ashamed of his profes- 
sion. He was polite and unassuming in 
his manners ; equally willing to attend 
to any suggestion for the improvement 
of the Drama from the bumblest as from 
the highest sources ; and never exhibit- 
ing, in his manner, that he was con- 
scious of his own master-judgment. One 
peculiarity of Mr. Kemble deserves to be 
particularly noticed—his reverential and 
impressive tone, when naming the Su- 
preme in private conversation, which he 
was aceustomed to make more marked 
by uncovering his head, or some other 
acknowledgment of his own humility, 
and of his respect. 

Whether on or off the Stage, Mr. Kem- 
ble never lost sight of his profession. 
While performing, he was ever atten- 
tive to the minutest circumstance, whe- 
ther relating to his own part, or to the 
sentiments expressed by others who may 
be concerned in the scene : when off the 
Stage, he was diligently engaged in the 
pursuit of whatever was connected with 
the history or illustration of bis art. He 
therefore, at a prodigious expence, made 
an unrivalled collection of the dramatie 
works of British genius, and of books 
relative to the history of the Stage ; and 
during the long period of his manage- 
ment in the two Wiuter Theatres, the 
public were indebted to his researches 
into our antient Drama for the revival 
of many pieces of acknowledged merit, 
which had been long neglected and al- 
most forgotten ; bat which his very ju- 
dicious alterations contributed to re- 
store to their merited popularity. 

Mr. Kemble early commenced his ca- 
reer as a dramatic writer, but his powers 
of original composition he afterwards 
neglected, and contented himself with 
altering and adapting for the modern 
Stage pieces that had been popular, par- 
ticularly those of Shakspeare. The fol- 
lowing list contains all (we believe) that 
have been attributed to, or acknowledged 
by him :— 

1. Belisarius, Tragedy, acted at Hull, 
1778, not printed.—2. The Female Offi- 
cer, Farce, acted at York, 1779. Alter- 
ed, and under the title of “The Pro- 
jector,” performed at Drury Lane, 1786, 
n. p.—3. Ob! it’s impossible! Comedy, 
1780, n. p. See Europ. Mag. vol. IV. 

p. 335. 
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p- 335.—4. Arthur and Emmeline, Dram. 
Ent. (altered) at D.L. 1784.—5. Maid 
ef Honour (altered from‘ Massinger), at 
D.L. 1785, n. p—6. The Pilgrim, C. 
(alt. from Beaumont and Fletcher), at 
D. L. 1787.—7. The Pannel, F. at D. L. 
1788. —8. Coriolanus, T. (alt. from 
Shakspeare), at D.L. 1789, revised for 
Covent Garden, 1806.—9. Love in many 
Masks, C. at D. L. 1790.—10, Henry V. 
(alt. from Shaks.) at D. L. 1789. Again 
for D. L. 1801. Further revised for C. G. 
1806.—11. Tempest (alt. from Shaks. 
and Dryden), at D.L. 1789. Again 
(from Dryden and Davenant), at C. G, 
1806.—12. All’s Well that ends Well, C. 
(Shaks.) at D. L. 1793, altered for C. G. 
1811.—13. Lodviska, Mus. Ent. at D. L. 
1794.—14, Macbeth, T. (Shaks.) at D.L. 
1794, revised for C. G. 1803.—15. Mer- 
chant of Venice (Sbaks.) at D. L. 1795. 
Revised for C.G. 1810.—16. Alexander 
the Great, T. (alt. at D. L. 1795.)—17. 
Celadon and Florimel, or the Happy 
Counterplot, Interlude (alt. from Cib- 
ber), at D. L. 1796, n. p.—18. Merry 
Wives of Windsor, C. (Shaks.) at D. L. 
1797. Again for C.G. 1804—19. Much 
Ado about Nothing, C. (Shaks.) at D. L. 
1799. Revised for C.G. 1810.—20. Way 
of the World, C, (alt.) at D. L. 1800.—21. 
Hamlet, T. (Shaks.) at D. L. 1800. Re- 
vised for C.G, 1804.—22. King Jobn, T. 
(Shaks.) at D.L. 1800, at C. G. 1804,— 
23. De Montfort, T. adapted to the Stage, 
at D. L. 1800.—24. King Lear, T. (Shaks.) 
at D. L. 1800, at C. G. 1808.—25. Cym- 
beline, T. (Shaks.) at D.L. 1801, at C.G, 
1810,—26. Henry IV. Part I. (Shaks.) at 
C.G 1803—27. Measure for Measure, 
C, (Shaks.) at C. G, 1803.—28. Othello, 
T. (Shaks.) at C. G, 1804.—29. Henry IV. 
Part II. (Shaks.) at C. G. 1804.—30. 
Henry VIII. (Shaks.) at C. G. 1804.— 
31. Bonduca (alt.) at C.G. 1808.—32. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, C. (Shaks.) 
at C.G. 1808.—33. As You Like it, C. 

haks,) at C. G. 1810.—34. Richard III. 

. (Shaks.) at C. G. 1810.—35. Cathe- 
rine and Petruchio, F. (from Shaks.) re- 
vised for C. G. 1810.—36. A New Way 
to pay Old Debts, C. (alt. from Massin- 
ger), for C.G. 1810.—37. Follies of a 
Day, C. Compressed into three Acts, for 
C. G. 1811.—38. Comedy of Errors, re- 
vised for C.G, 1811.—39. Romeo and 
Juliet, T. (Shaks.) at C.G. 1811.—40. 
Winter’s Tale, C. (Shaks.) altered for 
C. G. 1811.—41. Double Dealer, C, al- 
tered for D. L. n.d. 





Epwarp BErkE.Ley Portman, Eso. M.P. 

Jan. 19. At Rome, aged 51, Edward 
Berkeley Portman, esq. M.P. for Dorset- 
shire. This family is of the highest an- 
tiquity, being descended from Sir Mau- 


tice Berkeley, ‘son’ of Maariee Lerd 
Berkeley, {19° Edw. 11.) the immediate 
descendant from Sir Robert Fitzhard- 
ing, first Lord Berkeley; who was: the 
son of Harding, son of a King of Den- 
mark, who accompanied Duke William 
from Normandy, and was with him at 
the Battle of Hastings, when the death 
of Harold decided the fate of the-king- 
dom in favour of the Normans.~ He re- 
sided at Bristol, of which he was Go- 
vernor, and possessed great’ estates. in 
the counties of Somerset and Glouces- 
ter.—William Berkeley, esq. of: Pylle, 
co, Somerset, great grandfather of the 
late Mr. Portman, first added to his 
original name of Berkeley, the name 
and arms of Portman, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, 9 Geo. Il. on succeeding to the 
Portman estates, in consequence of the 
will of Sir William Portman, K. B. who 
died in 1689-90.—The late Mr. Portman 
was the second son of Henry Wm. Port- 
man, esq. of Bryanston, co. Dorset, who 
died Jan. 16, 1796, aged 59. His éldest 
brother Henry Berkeley Portman, M.P. 
for Wells, married in 1793, Lucy-Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of Lord Dormer, 
and died March 22, 1803, without issue ; 
when the late Mr. Portman succeeded to 
his property in the West of England, 
and the immense estates in St. Mary-le- 
bone, in which parish, Portman-square, 
Bryanston-square, Berkeley-street, &c. 
have been named after himself, or the 
place of his residence. He was a Fellow 
Commoner of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded B. A. 1792. 
He married, Aug. 28, 1798, at Walcot 
Church, Bath, Lucy, second dau. of the 
Rev. Thomas Whitby, of Portland-place ; 
by whom he had a family. He served 
the office of Sheriff for Dorsetshire in 
1798 He was first elected M. P. for 
Boroughbridge in 1802; and in 1806, 
was chosen Representative for the Coun- 
ty of Dorset.—His eldest son is in his 
24th year, and has been unanimously 
chosen to succeed his father in the re- 
presentation of the County of Dorset in 
Parliament. 





Six Jonn NEwBOLT. 

Jan.22. Aged 53, Sir John Newbolt, 
of Portswood House, Hants. He found 
himself a little indispesed on the pre- 
ceding day, but his death was quite un- 
expected. He had eaten a hearty dinner 
on the day he died, and the awful event 
occurred as the attendants were convey- 
ing him up stairs. He was Chairman of 


the Quarter Sessions of Wiltshire, was 
son of the Rev. Mr. Newbolt, of Sa- 
lisbury, and was educated at Winchester 
College. He was bred to the Bar, and 
went for some time on the Western Cir- 

cul. 
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cuit. He afterwards passed eleven years 
ity India,-awRecorder at Bombay, and as 
one of the dudges iv the Court of Judi- 
eature at Bepgal, sitaations which he 
filled’ with great boneur to bimself and 
advantage tu his country. On his re- 
turn to England, he succeeded the Right 
Hon, Wm. Sturges Bourne as Chairman 
of Hants County Sessions. Sir Jobn was 
twice married, and bas left a large fa- 
mily to deplore his loss. His remaius 
were interred at Stoneham. 





Hon. Epwarp Spencer Cowper. 

Feb.1. At Nice, where he had gone 
for the recovery of his health, aged 44, 
the Hon. Edward Spencer Cowper, bro- 
ther of present and late Earls Cow- 

r. He was 3d son of George-Nassau, 
3d Earl, by Anne, daughter of Francis 
Gore, esq. of Southampton; was born 
July 16, 17793 married, May 23, 1803, 
Catharine, youngest daughter of Thos, 
March Phillips, esq. of Garendon Park, 
co. Leicester. He was formerly M. P. 
for Hertford. 





Hon. anv Rev. H. Bucknatt, D. D. 


Jan. 30. At Richmond, aged 71, the 
Hon. and Rev. Harbottle Bucknall, D.D. 
Chaplain in ordinary to his Majesty, and 
Rector of Pebmarsh and High Halstow, 
Kent. He was the third son of James 
second Viscount Grimston, and uncle of 
the present Earl of Verulam. He was 
born April 14, 1752; and was educated 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of M.A. 1774. In 
1788, he was presented to the living of 
High Halstuw by C. Spooner, esq.; and 
in the same year to that of Pebmarsh, 
by his brother, the late Viscount Grims- 
ton. By permission of the Prince Re- 
gent, he assumed the name of Bucknall 
only. 

Hon. anv Rev. J. A. Cocurane. 

Hon. and Rev. James Atholl Cochrane, 
M. A. 35 years Vicar of Manfield, co. 
York, being presented in 1788 by his 
late Majesty, whe also, in Aug. 1792, 
presented him to the Vicarage of Long 
Horsley, Northumberland. He was the 
6th child and 5th son of Thomas, late 
Earl of Dandonald, brother to the pre- 
sent Earl and Sir Alexander Forrester 
Inglis Cochrane, G.C.B. Admiral of the 
Red, and uncle to the celebrated Lord 
Gechrane. He married Miss Mary 
Smithson, but by her had no issue. He 
was formerly Chaplain to the 82d regt. 
of foot ; and published “ A Plan for re- 
eruiting the British Army,’’ 1779, 4to. 
‘“* Thoughts concerving the proper con- 
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stitutional Prineiples of manning and 
reeruiting the Royal Navy and Arniy,”’ 
1791, 4to. “A Letter concerning. the 
Establishment of a Provision for Sailors 
and Soldiers after certain length of Ser- 
vices,” 1805, 8vo. “*Two Tracts on 
Agricultural Subjects,’ 1805, 8vo. 





Rey. Dr. Joun Cooke. 

Feb. 3. At the President’s lodgings, 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in his 
89th year, John Cooke, D. D. President 
of that College, Rector of Woodeaton 
and Begbrooke, Oxfordshire, and for 
about 50 years an active Magistrate for 
that County. He was of Corpus Christi 
College, where he preceeded M, A. Jan. 
14, 1757; B.D. Jan. 28, 1765; D.D. 
May 2, 1722; and in 1783, was elected 
President of his College. Two years af- 
ter he had taken his degree of B. D. he 
was presented by J. Heyland, esq. to the 
Rectory of Woodeaton ; and in 1776, by 
Sir J. Dashwood, bart. to that of Beg- 
brooke. He was emphatically termed 
the Father of the University. In _reli- 
gion stedfast and orthodox—in politics 
true to his King and country—in con- 
duct generous and hospitable—in man- 
ners gentle though dignified, he might 
have been regarded as the representa- 
tive of those olden times we daily hear 
praised, but seldom see imitated. Dr. 
Cooke was for many years, as before 
mentioned, in the Commission of the 
Peace for this County; during which 
period, conciliating the love of the poor, 
and gaining the respect of the rich, be 
proved that an upright and attentive 
Magistrate is a blessing to all around, 
By his death, the University has lost 
one of ber most solid ornaments, the 
poor a steady friend, and the country a 
firm support. 





Rev. Joun Bartiam, M.A, 

The late Rev. John Bartiam was born 
at Alcester, Warwickshire, in July 1770. 
His maternal ancestors were members of 
the Church of England; his paternal, 
down to his grandfather, belonged to 
the Church of Rome; his father, with a 
well-cultivated understanding and po- 
lished manners, was admitted to an 
early intimacy with the late Marquis of 
Hertford, by whose kindness he was ap- 
pointed first to a military, and afterwards 
to a civil employment. While he was 
pursuing his favourite amusement of 
fishing, in an arm of the sea, near Or- 
ford in Suffolk, the boat was suddenly 
overset, and he was drowned within the 
sight of his villa, leaving behind him a 
wife and three sons. After the decease 
ef ber beloved busband, Mrs. Bartlam 
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fixed her abode at Alcester, where she 
received many courteous attentions, 
and many important services, from the 
noble family at Ragley. Thomas, the 
eldest son, after a short stay as Col- 
leger at Eton, was removed to Rugby 
School, where his brothers Robert and 
John had been placed, under the care 
of the late Dr. James, who had merito- 
riously introduced the Eton plan of in- 
struction, and thus laid the foundations 
of all the celebrity which that seminary 
afterwards acquired, and now deservedly 
retains. In the winter of 1786, he had 
the misfortune to be in the number of 
those boys who, in consequence of disobe- 
dience, were sent away. Hearing that 
his case was accompanied by many cir- 
cumstances of mitigation, Dr. Parr made 
some enquiries into his general charac- 
ter, and finding that be was a good scho- 
lar, and had stood high in the esteem 
of his master, the Doctor applied for 
permission to take him as a pupil. The 
request was granted by Dr. James, and 
Mr. Bartlam came to Hatton, where he 
had comfortable lodgings in the village, 
and received the same instruction which 
was given to the other pupils of Dr. 
Parr. His application there was dili- 
gent, his progress in classical learning 
was considerable, and his good beha- 
viour and good nature so endeared him 
to the Doctor, as to produce a friend- 
ship which continued to the end of his 
life. Mr. B. entered as Commensalis of 
Merton College, May 16, 1789; was 
elected Portionist, April 26, 1790; took 
the degree of B.A. Feb. 13, 1793; gain- 
ed the Chancellor's Prize for the Eng- 
lish Essay, 1794; was elected Fellow of 
Merton, 3 Aug. 1795; took the degree 
of M.A. May 25, 1796; was Pro-proctor, 
1805 ; and in the absence of the Senior 
Proctor, who was confined by illness, 
Mr. Bartlam delivered a very elegant 
speech in Latin. Mr. Bartlam was pre- 
sented to the perpetual Curacy of Te- 
tenhall, Staffordshire, by Sir John Wrot- 
tesley, in the year 1797; and ten years 
after he resigned it, when the brother 
of Sir John was of proper age to be his 
successor. In January 1800, he was 
presented to the Vicarage of Beoley in 
Worcestershire, by Mr. Holmes, and to 
the Curacy of Studley, by Mr. Knight of 
Barrells, in Warwickshire. October 1, 
1811, he was presented by the Warden 
and Fellows of Merton College, Oxford, 
to the Vicarage of Ponteland, in North- 
umberland. When his attention was 
called to business by a sense of duty, he 
was acute without artifice, and active 
without selfishness. While he filled the 
office of Bursar in Merton College, be 
increased the revenues of the Society, 
by judicious improvements in the me- 
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thod of letting leases; and while in- 
cumbent of Studley, he exerted himself 
strenuously and successfully in founding 
a parochial school. At Hatton he was 
often employed by Dr. Parr, as an ama- 
nuensis ; and by these means he not only 
increased his stock of knowledge, but 
acquired a copious, correct, and often 
beautiful style in the English tongue. 
His letters to numerous correspondents, 
and his more elaborate writings for the 
Pulpit, abound with proofs of his erudi- 
tion and his ingenuity. 

Bartlam’s perception of beauties in 
prose and verse was quick and lively ; his 
memory was retentive; his flow of words 
both in writing and speaking, was ready 
and copious; and his delivery in address- 
ing, either an enlightened or promiscu- 
ous audience, was distinct, without os- 
tentatious precision; animated without 
noisy vekemence; or serious without 
* austere sanctimony *.”” Hence his ta- 
lents and his literary attainments pro- 
cured for him the honourable distinction 
-—“ laudari a Jaudatis viris,” (vid. Nevius 
in Hectore, and Cicero, lib. 6. Familiar. 
Epist. 12). And among them may be 
classed Dr. Cornwall, the venerable Bi- 
shop of Worcester, Lord Holland, Sir 
Charles Monk, the late Dr. Charles Bur- 
ney; his excellent son, now living; Mr. 
Nichols, the intelligent and well-known 
Conductor of the Gent.’s Magazine ; 
Mr. Edmund Henry Barker, the Editor 
of Henry Stephens’s Thesaurus; Mr, 
Archdeacon Butler, the Editor of As- 
chylus; Dr. Edward Maltby, the Editor 
of Morell’s Thesaurus; Dr. Symmons, 
the ingenious biographer of Milton, and 
translator of Virgil; his son John Sym- 
mons, who, like Richard Porson, is a 
prodigy in extensive reading, never-fail- 
ing memory, and skilful application; 
the eloquent and philosophical Robert 
Fellowes ; the sagacious and learned Wil- 
liam Lowndes of Gray’s Inn; the very 
learned Samuel Bloomfield, who bas long 
been preparing an edition of Thucydides; 
the celebrated Mr. Crowe, public Ora- 
tor at Oxford; and that most profound 
scholar and exemplary Christian Dr. 
Martin Routh, President of Magdalen 
College. Such are the excellent con- 
temporaries by whom John Bartlam was 
deservedly respected for his talents. It 
is, however, to be lamented, that the 
luxuries of taste, which were always 
within his reach, decoyed him from the 
toil of study, and that a consciousness 
of ability to gain more knowledge, 
soothed him into content with that 
which he had already gained. In his 
political and religious creeds, he was 
much influenced by the precepts and 
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the example of his Instructor, Shun- 
ning all extravagant and visionary no- 
tions about Government, he was a 
steady advocate for Constitutional Li- 
berty; and by the natural ardour and 
benevolence of his mind, he was led to 
be a zealous champion in the sacred 
cause of toleration. Wheresover he dis- 
eerned intellectual or moral excellence, 
his head and his heart led him to do ho- 
mage to the possessors; nor did he stop 
to inquire whether they were Homou- 
sians or Unitarians, Episcopalians or 
Non-Episcopalians, Lutherans or Cal- 
vinists, Protestants or Romanists. At 
the same time, he was most sincerely 
and even affectionately attached to the 
interests and honour of the Established 
Church. By the advice, and according 
to the practice of his Preceptor, he 
weighed attentively and impartially all 
argumentative discussions upon the me- 
rits of that Church in doctrines or dis- 
cipline; but his indignation kindled 
when those doctrines or that discipline 
were assailed by vulgar raillery or sec- 
tarian virulence. In the discharge of 
his pastoral duties, he was most exem- 
plary. He was ever ready to relieve 
the wants of his parishioners, to heal 
their disputes, to enlighten their under- 
standings and encourage their virtues. 
Perhaps few human beings have passed 
from the cradle to the grave with less 
annoyance, from the soreness of va- 
nity, the restlessness of ambition, or the 
corrosions of envy. Unlike Carazan 
(vide the Adventurer, No. 132), ** who 
was known to every man, but by no man 
saluted,” Bartlam, whether going to the 
sanctuary or the banquet, was greeted 
with a smile on every countenance, and 
every voice of the poor, as he passed on- 
ward, was raised in supplication for his 
health and his happiness. Long, indeed, 
will be be remembered with esteem, af- 
fection, and gratitude, by the inhabit- 
ants of Alcester, Studley, Beoly, and 
many neighbouring parishes. From the 
late Marquis of Hertford he received oc- 
casional acts of courtesy, and there is 
reason to believe that he would have 
been honoured with patronage from the 
present Marquis, who discerned clearly, 
and estimated justly, his solid merits as 
a man of letters, a gentleman, and an 
enlightened, diligent, and faithful Teach- 
er of Religion. The sweetness of his 
temper, and the vivacity of his conver- 
sation, precured for him many well- 
wishers, and many admirers in the 
higher classes of society. Bartlam, in 
his ordinary intercourse with the world 
was unaffecting, unassuming, undesign- 
. ing; and in domestic life he often re- 
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called to the mind of the observer a 
beautiful passage in Horace, 
** Vivet extento Proculeius evo 
Notus in fratres auimi paterni *.”" 

To his surviving brother, the Precen- 
tor of Exeter, and to his preceptor and 
guide, Dr. Parr, the loss of a companion 
so amiable, and a friend so /faithful,-is 
irreparable. 

This excellent man died in London, 
of an apoplexy, Thursday, Feb. 27. He 
was interred in the Church of Alcester, 
on Friday, the 7th of March, in the same 
vault with his late worthy brother Ro- 
bert. His funeral was conducted with 
great solemnity, and his remains were 
accompanied to the grave by his bro- 
ther the Precentor of Exeter, by the 
Hon. Mr. Eardley, by the Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan, Dean of Chester and Warden 
of Merton, by Dr. Parr, by Dr. Jobn 
Johnstone, and by many respectable 
gentlemen and clergymen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alcester. 


CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 


Jan. 10. At Swansea, in the 27th year 
of his age, after a long and severe affliction, 
endured with much patience and resignation, 
the Rev. David Williams, Baptist Minister, 
latterly of the above place ; . has left to 
lament and feel his loss, besides a numerous 
circle of friends, a wife and three children. 

Jan. 25. Aged 75, the Rev. John Winter, 
38 years pastor at the Independent Church 
at Newbury, Berks. 

Jan. 29. The Rev. W~ Mead, Minister 
of St. Mary-le-bone Parochial Chapel, and 
Rector of Dunstable, Bedfordshire. He was 
of St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, where he took 
his degree of M. A. June 30,1781. In 1800 
he was presented to the Rectory of Dunsta- 
ble by the Lord Chancellor. He was an 
agreeable man, and an useful Magistrate for 
the county of Bedford. 

Feb.7. At Abbot’s Worthy, aged 76, 
the Rev. Francis W. Swanton, B.C.L. 45 
years Rector of Stratton All Saints, being 
presented to it in 1779 by New College, 
Oxford, of which he was formerly Fellow, 
aud where he took his degree of B.C.L. Oct. 
16, 1773. He was likewise a Justice of the 
Peace for the county of Hants. 

Mar. 2. At Gifford’s-hall, aged 86, the 
Rev. Blase Morey, for 33 years Chaplain to 
the ancient Catholic family of Mannock. 

Mar. 5. Aged 62, the Rev. Charles Gard- 
ner, LL.B. Rector of Stoke Hammond, 
Bucks. He was of Edmund-hall, Oxford, 
where he took his degree of B.C.L. Nov. 15, 
1791. In 1788 he was presented to the 
rectory of Stoke Hammond by the Bishop 
of Lincoln. 
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Lonpon and iTs Environs. 


Jan. 12. In London, Mrs. Young, wife 
of Capt. Thomas Young, R.M. of Bristol. 

Jan. 14. In South Audley-street, Lady 
Frederick Stanhope. 

Jan. 15. At the house of her mo- 
ther, Great Ormond-st. Charlotte, youngest 
daughter of the late Richard Price, esq. of 
Elstree, Herts. 

‘eb. 1. The relict of the late Mr. James 
Butterworth, Cumberland-st. London, for- 
merly of Coventry. 

Feb. 2. Aged 60, John Coldicoate, esq. 
after a service of 39 years in the Stamp-office. 

Feb. 6. At Stoke Newington, in her 53d 
year, Mira, relict of the late Rev. G. Hodg- 
kins, many years Dissenting Minister at that 
place. 

Fel. 10. Aged 90, Samuel Moody, esq. 
of Gloucester-place, Portman-sq. and Car- 
penters, Watford, Herts. 

Feb. 12. In Margaret-street, Cavendish-sq. 
Mrs. E. Summers, dau. of late Sir Wm. 
Young, bart. of Delaford, co. Bucks. 

“eb 12. Aged 30, Miss Lovell, of Bri- 
gadier-hill, Enfield. 

In Manchester-buildings, Jacob Crofts, 
esq. Senior Registrar of the Court of Chan- 
cery. 

At Kensington, James Inglish Lawson, 
esq. many years Cashier of one of the de- 
partments of the Navy Pay Office. 

‘el. 16. At Hackney, aged 84, the widow 
of the late Major Stranshaw, Royal Marines, 
formerly of Gillingham, Kent. 

Feb. 17. At Tottenham, 58, Anne, wife 
of Luther Edmonds, esq. of Skinner-st. So- 
licitor; of a cancer on her tongue, with 
which she was afflicted more than twelve 
months, and bore with Christian resignation. 

Feb. 19. In Curzon-street, Charlotte-Isa- 
bella, eldest dau. of the late Dr. Fraser, of 
Lower Grosvenor-st. 

Feb, 20. Aged 75, John Nicholls, esq. 
of Hackney. 

At Westhourne-green, Georgiana, young- 
est dau. of Vice-Admiral Sir Geo. Cockburn. 

Feb, 21. Aged 74, Samuel Brown, esq. 
of St. Mary-at-Hill. 

In St. George the Martyr’s Workhouse, 
Southwark, aged 106, Mary Dolby, who, 
up to the time of her decease, retained her 
mental faculties to an astonishing degree— 
could see to read the smallest print without 
spectacles, and even to thread a needle. 

At Knightsbridge, John Lepard, esq. 

In Kentish Town, 81, Mr. Wm. Masters. 

Feb. 22. In Devonshire-place, Frederick 
Rich. Coore, esq. 

In Harley-street, Anne, widow of William 
Dolby, esq. of Brizes, Essex. 

Fel. 23. In Fludyer-st. Westminster, the 
relict of Ralph Sheldon, esq. M. P. 

Feb. 24. Aged 41, Mr. Joseph Barton, 
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Jane, eldest dan. of late Rev. Thonias 
Thomas, of Peckham. 

Feb. 25. Jerry Pierce Crane, esq: of York- 
buildings. 

In Marsham-street, James Brasier La 
Grange, esq. 

Feb. 27. At Chelsea, 22, Archibald Craw~ 
furd, esq. B. A. of Balliol College, second 
son of the late Hugh Crawfurd, esq. of 
Greenock. 

Fel. 28. In his 78th year, Thomas Val- 
lance, esq. an eminent Wholesale Stationer 
in Cheapside. He had been 43 years a Re- 
presentative in Common Council for Crip- 

legate Within; and for a considerable time 
eed of that Ward. He was much and 
deservedly respected. 

March 2. Aged 63, Chas. Drummond, 
esq. banker, Charing-cross. 

In Great Ormond-st. aged 44, Martha, 
relict of Chas. Penruddocke, jun. esq. co. 
Wilts. 

March 3. In Great Queen-st. Linco'n’s- 
iun-fields, aged 81, Isabella, widow of the 
elder Mr. James Besire, engraver, who died 
Sept. 6, 1802. 

In Stratton-street, aged 48, the widow of 
the late Major-General Catlin Crawfurd. 

In Lincoln’s Inn, universally respected and 
esteemed, aged 87, John Cottrell, esq. one 
of the Sworn Clerks in Chancery. 

March 4. At Kennington, Thos. Hughes, 
esq. of St. Mildred’s Court, Poultry. 

March 5. In Baker-st. aged 71, Lieut.- 
Gen. G. Deare. 

In Burton-crescent, aged 29, Maria Han- 
nah Isabella, wife of John Betham, esq. late 
Police Magistrate and Coroner of Madras. 

March 6. Mrs. William Norbury, of 
Peentford. 

March 7. At Pentonville, the widow of 
late Rev. Richard Dillon, and mother of the 
Rev. R. C. Dillon. 

In Guildford-st. aged 31, Sarah, the wife 
of P. Button, esq. of Stifford, Essex. 

In Bryanston-sq. Mary, relict of Rev. 
John Foster, D.D. Canon of Windsor, and 
Head Master of Eton. 

In Richmond-terrace, aged 63, George 
Dandridge, esq. 

March 8. In Cadogan-place, Sloane-st. 
R. Douglas, esq. 

At Walham-green, aged 53, the relict of 
the late Mr. James Stockdale. 

At Hammersmith, Anne, relict of the 
Rev. Thomas Knapp, late Rector of Engle- 
field, Berks. 

March 12. In Dean-street, May-fair, 
Lieut.-Gen. H. M. Gordon. 

March 13. Aged 57, Joseph Bishop, esq. 
of Scott’s-yard, Cannon-st. son of the late 
Mr. Alderman Bishop, and brother of the 
present Alderman B. of Leicester. 

At West Drayton, Middlesex, $2, the relict 
of the late Fysh De Burgh, esq. 

March 14. Jacob, eldest son of the late 
Simon Tibson, esq. of Newington-place. 

March 
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Marck 15. At Richmond Park, 22, Lieut. 
Henry Wm. Knox, of the Grenadier Guards. 
At Hackney, aged 74, John Aird, esq. 

Aged 87, Edward Bedwell, esq. formerly 
of Middle Scotland-yard, Whitehall. 

March 16. At Camberwell, 74, Mr. Alex. 
Williamson, late of the East India House. 

March 17. At the house of her son-in- 
law, Mr. Ward, Judd-place East, New-road, 
much respected, aged 82, Mrs. Stiles, of 


York-place, Brighton. 

In Ragest-ot Liset -Col. Doveton. 

At Mrs, Pickering’s, Stepney-sq. aged 69, 
Capt. John Forresdale, late Commander of 
his Majesty’s packet Princess Elizabeth, on 
the Falmouth station. 

March 18. In Berkeley-sq. George N. 
Vincent, esq. by whose death many of our 
establishments founded for charitable pur- 
poses, for promoting habits of industry among 
the poorer classes of society, and instructing 
them in their moral and religious duties, 
have sustained a loss in one of their most 
useful and active members. 

In Derby-st. Westminster, Hen. Gunnell, 
esq. Principal Clerk in the Private Bill Of- 
fice, and 53 years one of the Clerks of the 
House of Commons. 

March 20. in her 84th year, Anna, widow 
of Birkhead Hitchcock, esq. and last surviv- 
ing daughter of Wm. Glascock, esq. of Has- 
sobury in Essex. 

In his 75th year, the Right Hon. Gen. 
Sir Geo. Beckwith, G. C. B. Colonel of the 
89th regiment of foot. An account of this 
gallant Veteran will appear in our next. 

Beprorpsnire.—At Harold House, T. 
Alston, Esq. 

Berxsuire.— March 10. At Reading, in 
his 80th year, Richard Maul, esq. 

CamBripGEsHire.—At Chesterton, 
Kaye, esq.; father of the Bishop of Bristol. 

Feb. 10. At Cambridge, aged 57, Mr. I. 
T. Chune, Attorney-at-law, formerly of 
Newmarket. 

Cnesuire.—Feb. 10. At Chester, the re- 
lict of late B. Middleton, D.D. formerly of 
Saxby, Leicestershire. 

CumsBertann.—J. Williams, esq. of Par- 
ton; in which village he endowed a school 
for instructing 40 scholars. 

Dernysuire.—Feb. 6. At Bilport, 42, 
Mr. John Earp, jun. son of Mr. John Earp, 
of Wigston, co. eral who died on the 
26th Feb. (see p. 286.) 

Devonsnire. — Fel. 14. At Buckland 
House, 31, Mary, wife of W. J. Clark, esq. 

March 1. At Bideford, at the house of 
her son-in-law, Admiral Cochet, aged 75, 
Mrs. Evans, widow of the late Mr. Evans, 
of Gravesend. 

March 9. At Sydenham, aged 8, Henry 
Wm. only son of J. H. Tremayne, esq. M.P. 

March 10. At Teignmouth, aged 19, 
Mr. William Hearsey. 

m * Plymouth Dock, Capt. Prickett, sen. 
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Dorsrt.—-Aged 73, Mr. J. Lon » for 
43 years master of the Angel Inn, Sherborne. 
th. 11. At Bridport, 87, Anne, widow 
of the late Samuel Ingram, Collector of Ex- 
cise, Exeter, and sister of the late Rev. S. 
Payne, Rector of Weymouth and Wyke Regis. 
Feb. 27. At Frome House, aged 80, Ni. 
cholas Gould Esq. eldest branch of an ancient 
family in that county, and brother of the late 
Countess of Strafford. 

Feb. 23. At her brother’s, H. Biging, esq. 
Bourton, Mrs. Newton, late of Devizes. 

Dvuruam.—Feb. 5. At the Rectory, Bi- 
shop Wearmouth, Elizabeth, wife of Geo. 
Yapton Mowbray, esq. of Yapton House, 
Sussex. 

Essex.—March 3. At Rolls Park, near 
Chigwell, 21, William Harvey, esq. A.B. of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, only son of Ad- 
miral Sir Eliab Harvey, K.C.B. and M.P. for 
Essex. 

At Walthamstow, 90, John Read, esq. 

March 5. Aged 68, John Briant, esq. 
of Loughton. 

March 10. At Gwynne House, Woodford 
Bridge, 77, Henry Burmester, esq. 

March 16. At West Ham, 84, Thomas 
Blunt, Esq. of Cornhill. 

March 17. At Netteswell Rectory, near 
Harlow, 78, Amelia, relict of Rev. Charles 
Walker, Rector of Cosgrove, Northampton- 
shire, and of Shillingford, Berks. 

March 18. At Ashford Lodge, Halstead, 
23, Angelo, youngest son of Fermin de 
Tastet, esq. 

GuoucesTersuire.—Sarah, 3ddau. of late 
S. Sheppard, esq. of Minchinhampton-park. 

At Tockington, Mary, relict of late Henry 
Tahourdin, esq. 

At Wellington-place, the relict of late 
Mr. John Rudhall, many years proprietor of 
Felix Farley’s Journal, and dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Broughton, Vicar of Bedminster, 
St. Mary Redcliff, &c. 

In her 23d year, Elizabeth Foster, dau. 
of the Rev. James Gough, late of Bristol. 

Jan. 18. At the Hotwells, Mrs. Judith 
Barry, aged 80; and on the 22d, her sister, 
Mrs. Catharine Barry, aged 90. ‘They were 
aunts to the late, and great-aunts to the 
present Lord Doneraile, and were in other 
instances nobly related. In the year 1813 
both of them underwent the operation of 
couching, and retained their sight to the last. 

Fel. 11. In Berkeley-sq. Bristol, Mar- 
garet, wife of Andrew Drummond, esq. 

Same day, Capt. J. Bullpin, upwards of 20 
years a master in the West India trade of 
Bristol. 

Fel. 21. Aged 98 years, James Weekes, 
esq. solicitor, of Bristol. 

March 4. Aged 97, Jas. Mees, account- 
ant, of Bristol ; formerly a draper at Trow- 
bridge. 

March9. At Cheltenham, 63, Mrs. Scott, 
of Chigwell, Essex, relict of the late W. 
Scott, esq. of Austin Friars. 

Marck 
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March 10. In Cave-street, aged 25, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of Mr. Robert Swayne, so- 
licitor, of Bristol. 

March 15. Aged 78, Mrs. Nanny Dob- 
bins, mother of Mrs. Blyth, widow of the 
late Capt. William Blyth, of Bristol. 

Hampsuirse.—Feb. 28. Aged 9 months, 
Charles-Townshend, youngest son of the 
Hon. Colonel Onslow, of Upton House. 

March 4. After a short illness, Capt. 
Eveleigh, R. N. whose charitable disposition 
will long be held in remembrance by the 
poor of Southampton. 

Hertrorpsuire.—Feb. 10. At St. Al- 
ban’s, far advanced in years, Mr. William 
Waller, said to have been a younger branch 
of the family of Waller of Beaconsfield, and 
formerly a Lieutenant in the royal navy, but 
had long retired from the service. 

Kent.—March 7. At Walmer, aged 85, 
Lady Harvey, relict of Admiral Sir H. 
Harvey, K. B. 

March 18. At Bishop Doun, near Tun- 
bridge Wells, 87, Mrs. Shorey. 

Lancasuire.— Feb. 22. At Broughton 
Priory, near Manchester, aged 59, Mr.J.Har- 
rop, proprietor of the Manchester Mercury ; 
his conduct as a public character, and the 
proprietor of a newspaper, was distinguished 
for loyalty to the King, and an unshaken at- 
tachment to the Constitution as it exists, 
and he had, universally, the merit of con- 
sistency, and the credit of political inte- 

ity. 

Lercestersuire. — Lately. At Burton 
Lazars, 88, the relict of the late Mr. John 
Waite. 

Feb. 23. Mary, relict of the late Rev. 
John Moore, of Appleby. 

eb. 26. At Wigston, aged 90, Mr. John 
Earp. 

Lixcotnsuire.— Fel. 6. At Grantham, 
aged 77, Mrs. Rawlinson. 

Feb. 10. At Stamford, 79, Mr. John 
Parkinson. He had retired from active life 
but a few years, having been 40 in the Ac- 
countant General's office. 

Feb. 22. At Holbeach, 73, Jacoh Stur- 
ton, esq. Confidential Secretary to the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham when first Lord of the 
Treasury. 

March 7. Aged 72, William Hesleden, 
esq. of Barton-upon-Humber, many years a 
respectable solicitor of that place. He had, 
by the unremitting exercise of his sound 
intellect and inflexible probity, attained an 
enviable but deserved reputation in his pro- 
fession. 

March 17. At Eaton, near Stamford, 
Samuel Payne, esq. 

Monmoutusuire.—Fel. 6. At Chep- 
stow, aged nearly 100, Mr. Fras. Kemyss, 
the oldest inhabitant of that town. 

At Liangibby Castle, 74, W. A. Williams, 
esq. 

Norrotx.—At Barnham Rectory, 70, 
Anne, relict of John Hawkins, esq. and 





Osirvary. 





[ Manch, 
mother of Sir John Hawkins, bart. of Kel- 


stone-house. 

Nortuamptonsuire. — At Raunds, 29, 
Sophia, wife of Rev. E. B. Lye, vicar of that 
place. 

Oxrorpsuire.—Jan. 14. At Oxford, 
Susannah, relict of Henry Wright, esq. of 
Blakesly Hall, Northamptonshire, and of 
Berkeley-st. London. 

Feb. 14. At Oxford, 77, Mr. Richard 
Smith, Printseller. 

Rut tanpsiire.—Feb. 8. At Morcott, the 
wife of the Rev. W. Pochin. 

SomerseTsH1RE.—In Bath, 63, Rebecca, 
wife of Gen. Sir Henry Johnson, G. C. B. 
dau. of David Franks, esq. and sister to John 
Franks, esq. of Isleworth. By her husband 
she had two sons, one killed while gallantly 
fighting in the Peninsula, and the other is 
now Knight of the Military Order of Wil- 
liam, &e. &e. 

Srarrorpsuire.— Feb. 7. At Rolleston, 
Sarah-Maria, wife of the Rev. John Peploe 
Mosley, Rector. 

March 13. At Cauldon-place, Stafford- 
shire Potteries, 30, Ann, wife of T. Bale, 
esq. of Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. 

Surrotk.—Fel,5. At Bury St. Edmund's, 
Dame Maria-Charlotte, relict of Sir Patrick 
Blake, of Langham, second bart. She was 
the only dau. of James Phipps, esq. of the 
Island of St. Christopher, a P. for Peter- 
borough, and an immediate descendant from 
a_brother of Sir Constantine Phipps, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, and ancestor of the 
present Lord Mulgrave. She was married 
to the late Sir P. Blake, Aug. 12, 1789, 
but had no issue. 

Surrey.—Fel. 20. At Hook, near King- 
Ston, Robert Blair, esq. At Croydon, aged 
72, Mr. Peter Mortimer. 

Mar.3. At Stoke Cottage, near Guild- 
ford, aged 84, Grace, relict of the late Adm. 
Sir W. Burnaby, 1st. bart. of Broughton-hall, 
Oxon. dau. of Drewry Ottley, esq. and mo- 
ther of 7 children, 4 boys aud 3 daughters. 

Sussex.—Mar. 11. At Brighton, the 
relict of Lieut.-Gen. H. Richmond Gale, 
late of Bardsea Hall, Lancashire. 

Wittsuire.—At South Newton, aged 
98, Anne, widow of Hugh Boscawen, esq. of 
Half-Moon-street, Piccadilly. At Crick- 
lade, M. Byrt, esq. deputy-lieutenant for the 
county of Wilts, and formerly a captain in the 
Wilts battalion of «militia. At Malmes- 
bury, aged 73, the widow of Capt. Samuel 
Spencer, R. N. Aged 77, Mrs. Mel- 
some, of Filands, near Malmesbury. At 
Wily, aged 63, Mr. Wm. Fidler. 

Yorxsuine. —Feb. 10. Wm. Cunliffe, 
esq. of Fairfield, near Addingham, one of 
his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, and a 
Deputy-lieut. for the West Riding. 

Feb. 12. At Kingthorp House, John 
Fothergill, esq. late one of his Majesty's 
Deputy-lieuts. for the county, and Lieut-col. 
— of the 5th North York Local 

ilitia. 
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Irerann.— H. M. Ogle, esq. former! 
M. P. for Drogheda. °s ~ 4 

Asroap.—Drowned at. the Cape of Good 
Hope, Mr. John V. —- R. N. son of Mr. 
John Sharp, of London Bridge. 

At Calcutta, Lieut, Wm. Hen. Whittle, 
R. N. 2d son of late Rev. Edw. Whittle, 
Rector of Taffont Evias. 

dug.i4.. At Cuddalore, C. T. Booth, 
esq. late in his Danish Majesty's Civil Ser- 
vice. 

Nov.11. On board the Berwickshire, on 
his passage from Canton, aged 22, Mr. 
James Potter, third Officer of that ship, 


sod tenet a of Mr. James Potter of 
aidstone. He was a most promisin 

man. His remains were biried an Foetck 
Island, Whampoa Reach. The spot of in- 
terment is marked by a tablet erected to his 
memory by his messmates and brother offi- 
cers, as a sincere testimony of the high re- 
spect they entertained for one who has left 
behind him the character of a generous 
friend and meritorious officer. 

Nov. 16. At Rio de Janeiro, aged 22, 
William Tahourdin White, son of Mr. 
John White, formerly of Fleet-street, and 
of Selborne, Hants. 











BILL OF MORTALITY, from Feb. 19, to March 25, 1993. 


Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5217] 50and 60 232 
Males - 942 bisio Males - 1145 Yeoas S5and10 58] 60and 70 253 
Females - 868 Females - 1098 f ~ 10 and 20 53] 70 and 80 207 

Whereof have died under two years old 592 20 and 30 140 | 80 and 90 96 
30 and 40 162 | 90 and 100 14 





Between 


Salt 5s. per bushel; 1 $d. per pound. 40 and 50 216 | 100 and 107 3 





GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 


from the Returns ending March 15. 


Wheat. Barley. | Oats. Rye. ; Beans. Peas. 
a. <¢€ a «¢ ae ~¢€ a 4  < s. ad. 
47 2 32 5 20 7 26 4 27 5 82 5 














PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, March 24, 36s. to 40s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, March 19, 37s. 14d. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, March 24. 


Kent Bags ......+..++ 2l. Os. to 4l. 6s. | Farnham Pockets......... 6l. Os. to 7l. 15s. 
Sussex Ditto .......... 12. 18s. to 2/. 5s. | Kent Ditto. ...........000. 2l. Gs. to 5l. 10s. 
Yearlings ...........0+0« 1l. 10s. to 22. 5s. | Sussex Ditto. ............ 2l. 5s. to 2l. 18s. 
SOD crasenennsdacee Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Essex Ditto.......ccccccee 2l. 5s. to 4, Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, March 24. 


St. James’s, Hay 4/. 4s.0d. Straw3l.0s.0d. Clover 41. 4s. 0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 0s. 0d. 
Straw 2/.18s.0d. Clover 4/. 15s.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 5s. Straw 2/.14s.0d. Clover 4l. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, March 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of sibs. 


BE sachnaeeens*aee Alm Ge y ) Ye yf Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
SEEN « cceiveninsecede 4s. Od. to 4s. 64d. Head of Cattle at Market March 24 : 

le eine A, 5 43. 4d. to 5s. Gd. a ee 2,599 Calves 166. 
Pork ...ccccccccccecceges 3s. Sd. to 4s. 8d. | Sheep ......000.00ee0 15,890 Pigs 270. 


COALS, March 21: Newcastle, 38s. 6d. to 46s. 6d.—Sunderland, 46s. Od. to 0s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 42s. 0d. Yellow Russia 0s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 74s. Mottled 82s. Curd 86s—CANDLES, 8s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 10s. od. 








THE PRICES of Navicaste Carat Snares, Docx Srocxs, Water Works, Fire 
Insurance, and Gas Licut Suares, (in March, 1823, to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. 
M. Raine, successor to the late Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Lon- 
don.—Grand Trunk Canal, 20001. Div. 75/. per annum.—Coventry Canal, 1050/. Div. 
44l. per annum.—Birmingham Canal, 610. Div. 24/. per annum.— eath, 390/.—Swan- 
sea, 1901.—Monmouth, 169/.—Grand Junction, 2401. Div. 10/. per annum.—Manchester, 
Bolton, and Bury Canal, 1002. Div. 5/. per ansum.—Old Union Canal, 72/. ex Div. 2/.— 
Rochdale, 651.—E)lesmere, 62/.—Regent’s, 42/.—Severn and Wye Railway and Canal, 
321. 10s.—Lancaster, 28/. with Div. 1.—Worcester and Birmingham, 30/. ex Div. 11.— 
Wilts and Berks, 5/. 10s.—Kennet and Avon, 20/. 10s.—West India Dock, Stock, 1801.— 
Lotidon Dock Stock, 1061.—Globe Assurance, 133/.—Atlas Ditto, 51. 5s.—East London 
Water Works, 110/.—Westminster Gas Light and Coke Company, 68/.—Bath Gas Light 
Ditto, 161. 5s.—Waterloo Bridge Old Annuities, 311. 10s. 





METEO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stang. : 
From February 27, to March 26, 1823, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm, 
“| is | oh is | 
: Ss ? | =\S-= 5 im ; 
B/3-2| § <3] Bom) Weather.| SSIS E| § (os | Berm.) weather. 
msi 5 2 | 2 "Go} in. pts. mses Pe © Spin. pts. 
Azloz| * i=Z}| Az|-= ine 
Fe.) ° | ° | ° || Mar.| ° | ° 4.9 
27 | 33 | 40 | 37 ee 19 cloudy 13 | 36 | 38 | 46 || 30, 25 cloudy 
28 | 36 | 42 37 » 60\cloudy 14. | 46 | 52 | 42 » 25'cloudy 
Mai} 36 | 43 | 39 » 99 fair 15 | 43 | 44 | 35 » 45\cloudy 
2 | 36 | 47 | 43 || 80, 09/fair 16 | 33 | 42 | 39 » 44\cloudy 
3 | 43 | 51 | 50 |} 29, 60\rain 17 | 33 | 48 | 43 ‘ 16 cloudy 
4/40) 45| 38], 35/fair 18 | 43 | 51 | 36 || 29, 75\cloudy 
5 | 387} 44/38) , 52) fair 19 | 32} 87 | 32 » 85 fair 
6 | 33 | 39 | 34 | 9 80 fair 20 | 32 | 42 | 43 > 55\snow 
'7 | 32 | 82] 34 ||, 10'snow 21/43 | 53/45 || , 30\rain 
8 | 33|41| 35), 16/fair a2} 47| 55 | 43 ||, 17\fair 
9 | 33 | 43| 32 ||, 38/fair 23 | 43 | 45 | 38 ||, 72\cloudy 
10 | 80 | 42} 43 ||, 75) cloudy 24 | 38 | 46 | 34 |! 30, 21/fair 
11 | 35 | 47 | 37 i » 76\fair 25 | 33 | 43 | 39 , 20 cloudy 
12 | 35 | 50 | 38 || 30, 12 fiole 26 | 39 | 43 | 42 | » 10.cloudy 
{ } i i j 
t j | i | | | | 











DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 


From February 2 

















3 itsis.isies! £1. dha 
elww) OF jwR | OU} Oes eS) Mss c 
138i s3is2/18\58 Sslseihs 
Sax $3,828) 8) 28 Agiseire 
al am | ae cy ed | “aS 
i ! 1 ! 
27/239 74% $1744 3/863 [934 §93§ [194 — 2 
8i\——!73§ #1734 23/353 i983 23.923 |194 |72% 
1/2364|734 4!72§ 43:54 [92g $92 19% — 
3/2364/73g $725 34854 924 793 jshut — 
4/236 |74§ 4/734 4/86§ [93 493% shut a 
5\shut shut 735 3.865 | shut \934 shut 733 
6shut | shut [733 4s96§ | shut [939 |shut 
7'shut shut lo3g gshut | shut 93% jshut 73§ 
Sishut | shut (73g 4shut| shut 934 shut 
10\shut | shut |73g 4 jshut| shut 93 shut 
11jshut | shut [74 4 shut| shut 94 jshut 
12/shut | shut |74§ 3$'shut | shut [94 |shut 73% 
13\shut | shut [741 4 [shut | shut (94 shut 
14jshut | shut [73g #shut| shut 93% ishut 73§ 
15/shut | shut |734 4/shut | shut 934 jehut 
17\shut | shut |734 4/shut| shut (934 shut 
18\shut | shut {733 Z'shut shut losg shut | 
19\shut | shut {744 @/shut | shut ‘944 | shut | 
20\shut | shut |74§ 4jshut| shut [944 | lshut | 
2ijshut | shut [74g shut | shut 94g shat 745 
22\shut | shut |744 d'shut| shut (943 shut —— 
24 744 4 |shut| shut \94 jshut ——| 
25|Hol.| | i wr 
26 \744 shut | shut (944 shut 
. \744 fobs shut (94% jshut | 
j i | \ 



























































| India 
Stock. 











shut 
chat 


*,* South Sea Stock, 823, 83%, 844, 
RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





27, to March 27, 1823, both inclusive. 


Ind.Bonds. 


Ex. Bills, 
10001. 


Ex. Bills, 
500/. 





pm.'s 
7 pm.|10 7 pm. 
pm. 
pm. |s 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 


yo 0 oO 

1 & & 
i 
535 


24 
\24 
93 
\23 
124 
25 
23 
22 
23 





23 pm. 
21 pm. 
21 pm. 
20 pm.jll 9 
20 pm.| 8 
21 pm.| 9 11 





-/10 8 pm. 


21 pm.) 8 10 
23 pm.j10 8 


|8 10pm. 
10 Spm. 











83%, 84%. 


JOWUN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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